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In  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 

My  dear  Friends, 

IK N O W  not  to  whom  I  can  addrefs  thefe 
Effays  with  more  propriety  than  to  You  ;  not 
only  on  account  of  a  friendfhip  begun  in  early 
life  on  your  part,  though  in  old  age  on  mine, 
and  in  one  of  you  I  may  fay  hereditary  ;  nor  yet 
on  account  of  that  correfpondence  in  our  lite- 
rary purfuitsand  amufements,  which  has  always 
given  me  fo  great  pleafure  j  but  becaufe,  if 
thefe  Eflays  have  any  merit,  you  have  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  it,  having  not  only  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  they  may  be  ufeful,  but  fa- 
voured me  with  your  obfervations  on  every  part 
of  them,  both  before  they  were  fent  to  the  Prefs 
and  while  they  were  under  it. 

A  2  I  have 
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I  have  availed  myfelf  of  your  obfervations, 
fo  as  to  corred  many  faults  that  might  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  me;  and  1  have  a  very  grate- 
ful fenfe  of  your  friendfliip,  in  giving  this  aid 
to  one,  who  flood  much  in  need  of  it ;  having 
no  fhame,  but  much  pleafure,  in  being  infl:ru6t- 
ed  by  thofe  who  formerly  were  my  pupils,  as 
one  of  you  was. 

It  would  be  ingratitude  to  a  man  whofe  me- 
mory I  mod  highly  refped,  not  to  mention  my 
obligations  to  the  late  Lord  Kames  for  the  con- 
cern he  was  pleafed  to  take  in  this  Work. 
Having  feen  a  fmall  part  of  it,  he  urged  me  to 
carry  it  on  -,  took  account  of  my  progrefs  from 
time  to  time  ;  revifed  it  more  than  once,  as  far 
as  it  was  carried,  before  his  death ;  and  gave 
me  his  obfervations  on  it,  both  with  refped  to 
the  matter  and  the  exprellion.  On  fome  points 
we  differed  in  opinion,  and  debated  them  keen- 
ly, both  in  converfation  and  by  many  letters, 
without  any  abatement  of  his  affedion,  or  oC 
his  zeal  for  the  Work's  being  carried  on  and 
publifhed  :  For  he  had  too  much  liberality  of 
mind  not  to  allow  to  others  the  fame  liberty  in 
judging  which  he  claimed  to  himfelf. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  that  worthy  man 
was  more  eminent  in  adive  life  or  in  fpecula- 
tion.  Very  rare,  furely,  have  been  the  inftan- 
ces  where  the  talents  for  both  were  united  in  fo 
eminent  a  degree. 

His 
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His  genius  and  induflry,  in  many  different 
branches  of  literature,  will,  by  his  works,  be 
knovv^n  to  pofterity  :  His  private  virtues,  and 
public  fpirit,  his  afliduity,  through  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  in  many  honourable  public  offi- 
ces with  which  he  was  entrufted,  and  his  zeal 
to  encourage  and  promote  every  thing  that 
tended  to  the  improvement  of  his  country  in 
laws,  literature,  commerce,  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  are  befl  known  to  his  friends  and 
cotemporaries. 

The  favourable  opinion  which  He,  and  You 
my  Friends,  were  pleafed  to  exprefs  of  this 
Work,  has  been  my  chief  encouragement  to  lay 
it  before  the  Public  -,  and  perhaps,  without 
that  encouragement,  it  had  never  feen  the 
light :  For  I  have  always  found,  that,  without 
focial  intercourfe,  even  a  favourite  fpeculation 
languifhesj  and  that  we  cannot  help  thinking 
the  better  of  our  own  opinions  when  they  are 
approved  by  thofe  whom  we  efteem  good 
judges. 

You  know  that  the  fubftance  of  thefe  Effays 
was  delivered  annually,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  Ledures  to  a  large  body  of  the  more 
advanced  ftudents  in  this  Univerfity,  and  for 
feveral  years  before,  in  another  Univerfity. 
Thofe  who  heard  me  with  attention,  of  whom 
I  prefume  there  are  fome  hundreds  alive,  will 
recognife  the  dodrine  which  they  heard,  fome 
of   them    thirty    years    ago,    delivered  to  them 

more 
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more  difFufely,   and  with   the  repetitions   and 
illuftrations  proper  for  fuch  audiences, 

I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent reader,  who  is  converfant  in  fuch  abftra£t 
iubjedls,  may  think  that  there  are  repetitions 
ftill  left,  which  might  be  fpared.  Such,  il 
hope,  will  confider,  that  what  to  one  reader  s 
a  fuperfluous  repetition,  to  the  greater  part, 
lefs  converfant  in  fuch  fubjedls,  may  be  very 
ufeful.  If  this  apology  be  deemed  infufficient, 
and  be  thought  to  be  the  dictate  of  lazinefs,  I 
claim  fome  indulgence  even  for  that  lazinefs, 
at  my  period  of  life. 

You  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the 
vigour  which  it  infpires,  will,  I  hope,  make  more 
happy  advances  in  this  or  in  any  other  branch 
of  fcience  to  which  your  talents  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

Glasgow-College,? 
une  I.  1785.         5 

T  H  O.  R  E  I  D. 
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PREFACE. 


HUMAN  knowledge  may  be  reduced  to 
two  general  heads,  according  as  it  relates 
to  body,  or  to  mind ;  to  things  material,  or 
to  things  intelleftual. 

The  whole  fyflem  of  bodies  in  the  Univerfe, 
of  which  we  know  but  a  very  fmall  part,  may 
be  called  the  Material  World ;  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  minds,  from  the  infinite  Creator  to  the 
meaneft  creature  endowed  with  thought,  may 
be  called  the  Intelledual  World.  Thefe  are 
the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature  that  fall  with- 
in our  notice  ;  and  about  the  one,  or  the  other, 
or  things  pertaining  to  them,  every  art,  every 
fcience,  and  every  human  thought  is  employed  ; 
nor  can  the  boldeft  flight  of  imagination  carry 
us  beyond  their  limits. 

Many  things  there  are  indeed  regarding  the 
nature  and  the  ftrufture  both  of  body  and  of 
mind,  which  our  faculties  cannot  reach  ;  many 
difficulties  which  the  ableft  Philofopher  cannot 
refolve  ;  but  of  other  natures,  if  any  other  there 
be,  we  have  no  knowledge,  no  conception 
at  all. 

Tl^at 
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That  every  thing  that  exifls  muft  be  either 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  is  evident.  But  it  is 
not  fo  evident,  that  every  thing  that  exifts  mud 
be  either  corporeal,  or  endowed  with  thought, 
"Whether  there  be  in  the  Univerfc,  beings, 
which  are  neither  extended,  folid  and  inert,  like 
body,  nor  aftive  and  intelligent,  like  mind, 
feems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge. 
There  appears  to  be  a  vaft  interval  between 
body  and  mind,  and  whether  there  be  any 
intermediatenat  urethat  conneds  them  together, 
we  know  not. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  afcribe  intelligence, 
or  even  fenfation,  to  plants  ;  yet  there  appears 
in  them  an  a£live  force  and  energy,  which 
cannot  be  the  refult  of  any  arrangement  or 
combination  of  inert  matter.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  thofe  powers  by  which  animals 
are  nouriftied  and  grow,  by  which  matter  gra- 
vitates, by  which  magnetical  and  eledrical 
bodies  attraft  and  repel  each  other,  and  by 
which  the  parts  of  folid  bodies  cohere. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  the  phgenomena 
of  the  material  world  which  require  adive 
force,  are  produced  by  the  continual  operation 
of  intelligent  beings  :  Others  have  conjectured, 
that  there  may  be  in  the  Univerfe,  beings  that 
are  active  without  intelligence,  which,  as  a 
kind  of  incorporeal  machinery,  contrived  by 
the  fupreme  Wifdom,  perform  their  deftined 
talk  without  any  knowledge  or  intention.  But, 
laying  afide  conjefture,  and  all  pretences  to 
determine  in  things  beyond  our  reach,  we  muft 
reft  in  this,  that  body  and  mind  are  the  only 
kinds  of  being  of  which  we  can  have  any  know- 
ledge. 
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kdge,  or  can  form  any  conception.  If  there 
are  other  kinds,  they  are  not  difcoverable  by 
the  faculties  which  God  hath  given  us ;  and, 
with  regard  to  us,  are  as  if  they  were  not. 

As  therefore  all  our  knowledge  is  confined 
to  body  and  mind,  or  things  belonging  to 
them,  there  are  two  great  branches  of  philofo- 
phy,  one  relating  to  body,  the  other  to  mind. 
The  properties  of  body,  and  the  laws  that  ob- 
tain in  the  material  fyftem,  are  the  objeds  of 
natural  philofophy,  as  that  word  is  now  ufed* 
The  branch  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  ope- 
rations of  minds,  has  by  fome  been  called 
Pneumatology.  And  to  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  branches,  the  principles  of  all  the 
fciences  belong. 

"What  variety  there  may  be  of  minds  or 
thinking  beings  throughout  this  vaft  Univerfe, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  fay.  We  dwell  in  a  little 
corner  of  God's  dominion,  disjoined  from  the 
reft  of  it.  The  globe  which  we  inhabit  is  but 
one  of  feven  planets  that  encircle  our  fun. 
What  various  orders  of  beings  may  inhabit  the 
other  fix,  their  fecondaries,  and  the  comets 
belonging  to  our  fyftem  ;  and  how  many  other 
funs  may  be  encircled  with  like  fyftems,  arc 
things  altogether  hid  from  us.  Although  hu- 
man reafon  and  induftry  have  difcovered  with 
great  accuracy  the  order  and  diftances  of  the 
planets,  and  the  laws  of  their  motion,  we  have 
no  means  of  correfponding  with  them.  That 
they  may  be  the  habitation  of  animated  beings 
is  very  probable ;  but  of  the  nature,  or  pow- 
ers of  their  inhabitants,  we  are  perfedly  igno- 
rant.    Every  man  is  confcious  of  a  thinking 

principle 
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principle  or  mind  in  himfelf,  and  we  have  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  of  a  like  principle  in  other  men. 
The  aftions  of  brute  animals  fhow  that  they 
have  fome  thinking  principle,  though  of  a  na- 
ture far  inferior  to  the  human  mind.  And 
every  thing  about  us  may  convince  us  of  the 
exiftence  of  a  fupreme  mind,  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  the  Univerfe.  Thefe  are  all  the 
minds  of  which  reafon  can  give  us  any  cer- 
tain knowledge. 

The  mind  of  man  is  the  nobleft  work  of 
God  which  reafon  difcovers  to  us,  and  there- 
fore, on  account  of  its  dignity,  deferves  our 
ftudy.  It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
although  it  is  of  all  objeds  the  neareft  to  us, 
and  feems  the  mofl  within  our  reach,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  attend  to  its  operations  fo  as  to  form 
a  diftinct  notion  of  them  ;  and  on  that  account 
there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
ingenious  and  fpeculative  have  fallen  into  fo 
great  errors,  and  even  abfurdities.  Thefe  er- 
rors and  abfurdities  have  given  rife  to  a  gene- 
ral prejudice  againft  all  enquiries  of  this  nature. 
Becaufe,  ingenious  men  have,  for  many  ages, 
given  different  and  contraditlory  accounts  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  concluded,  that  all 
fpeculations  concerning  them  are  chimerical 
and  vifionary. 

But  whatever  efFe6l  this  prejudice  may  have 
•with  fuperficial  thinkers,  the  judicious  will  not 
be  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  it.  About  two 
hundred  years  ago,  the  opinions  of  men  in  na- 
tural philofophy  were  as  various,  and  as  con- 
tradiftory,  as  they  are  now  concerning  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Galileo,  TorricellIj 
Kepler,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  had  the  fame 
difcouragement  in  their  attempts  to  throw  Hght 

upon 
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upon  the  material  fyflem,  as  we  have  with  re- 
gard to  the  intellectual.  If  they  had  been  de- 
terred by  fuch  prejudices,  we  fhould  never 
have  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  difcoveries, 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature,  and  will 
make  their  names  immortal.  The  motto 
which  Lord  Bacon  prefixed  to  fome  of  his 
writings  was  worthy  of  his  genius,  Invenia?n 
'uiam  aut  faciam. 

There  is  a  natural  order  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  fciences,  and  good  reafons  may  be  affigned 
why  the  philofophy  of  body  fhould  be  elder 
fijler  to  that  of  mind,  and  of  a  quicker  growth ; 
but  the  laft  hath  the  principles  of  life  no  lefs 
than  the  firft,  and  will  grow  up,  though  flowly, 
to  maturity.     The  remains  of  ancient  philofo- 
phy  upon   this  fubjedt,    are  venerable  ruins, 
carrying   the  marks  of  genius  and  induftry, 
fufficient  to   inflame,    but  not  to  fatisfy,   our 
curiofity.      In  later  ages,    Des  Cartes  was 
the  firft   that   pointed  out  the  road  we  ought- 
to  take  in  thofe  dark  regions.    Malebranche, 
Arnauld,    Locke,    Berkeley,     Buffier, 
HuTCHESON,  Butler,  Hume,  Price,   Lord 
Kames,  have  laboured  to    make   difcoveries  ; 
nor  have  they  laboured  in  vain.     For,  however 
different  and  contrary  their   conclufions   are, 
however  fceptical  fome  of  them,  they  have  all 
given  new  light,  and  cleared  the  way  to  thofc 
who  fhall  come  after  them. 

We  ought  never  to  defpair  of  human  genius, 
but  rather  to  hope,  that,  in  time,  it  may  pro- 
duce a  fyftem  of  the  powers  and  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  no  lefs  certain  than  thofe  of 
optics  or  aftronomy. 

This 
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This  is  the  more  devoutly  to  be  wiflied,  that 
a  diftin£t  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
"Would  undoubtedly  give  great  light  to  many 
other  branches  of  fcience.  Mr.  Hume  hath 
juftly  obferved,  that  "  all  the  fciences  have  a 
*'  relation  to  human  nature ;  and,  however 
**  wide  any  of  them  may  feem  to  run  from  it, 
**  they  ftill  return  back  by  one  paflage  or  ano- 
*'  ther.  This  is  the  centre  and  capital  of  the 
**  fciences,  which  being  once  maflers  of,  we 
*'  may  eafily  extend  our  conquells  every 
*'  where." 

The   faculties   of  our  minds  are  the  tools 
and  engines  we  muft  ufe  in  every  difquifition ; 
and   the   betier   we   underftand   their   nature 
and  force,    the  more  fuccefsfully  we  fhall  be 
able  to  apply  them.     Mr.  Locke  gives  this 
account  of  the  occafion  of  his  entering  upon 
his  EiTay  concerning  human  underftanding : 
"  Five  or  fix  friends  (fays  he)  meeting  at  my 
*'  chamber,  and  difcourfing  on  a  fubje^t  very 
**  remote  from  this,  found  themfelves  quickly 
*'  at  a  fland,    by   the  difficulties  that  rofe  on 
*'  every  fide.     After  we  had  for  a  while  puz- 
"  zled  ourfelves,  without  coming  any  nearer 
"  to  a  refolution  of  thofe  doubts  that  perplexed 
"  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we  took 
*'  a  wrong   courfe ;    and   that,    before  vi^e  fet 
"  ourfelves  upon  enquiries  of  that  nature,  it 
"  was  neceffary  to  examine  our  own  abilities, 
"  and  fee   what   objefts   our   underftandings 
"  were  fitted  or  not  fitted  to  deal  with.     This 
**  I  propofed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily 
'*  alTented ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed  that 
*'  this  fhould  be  our  firft  Enquiry."     If  this 
be  commonly  the  caufe  of  perplexity  in  thofe 

difqui- 
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difquifitlons  which  have  lead  relation  to  the 
mind,  it  muft  be  fo  much  more  in  thofe  that 
have  an  immediate  connexion  with  it. 

The  fciences  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two 
clafles,  according  as  they  pertain  to  the  material 
or  to  the  intelledlual  world.  The  various  parts 
of  Natural  Philofophy,  the  mechanical  Arts, 
Chemiftry,  Medicine,  and  Agriculture,  belong 
to  the  firft  ;  but,  to  the  laft,  belong  Grammar, 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  Natural  Theology ;  Morals, 
Jurifprudence,  Law,  Politics,  and  the  fine 
Arts.  The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is 
the  root  from  which  thefe  grow,  and  draw  their 
nourifhment.  Whether  therefore  we  confider 
the  dignity  of  this  fubjed,  or  its  fubferviency  to 
fcience  in  general,  and  to  the  nobleft  branches 
of  fcience  in  particular,  it  highly  deferves  to  be 
cultivated. 

A  very  elegant  writer,  on  the /ubihne  and 
beautiful,  concludes  his  account  of  the  pafTion 
thus  :  The  variety  of  the  paffions  is  great,  and 
"  worthy,  in  every  branch  of  that  variety,  of 
"  the  mofl  diligent  inveftigatjon.  The  more 
"  accurately  we  fearch  into  the  human  mind, 
"  the  ftronger  traces  we  every  where  find  of 
"  his  wifdom  who  made  it.  If  a  difcourfe  on 
*'  the  ufe  of  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  con- 
"  fidered  as  a  hymn  to  the  Creator  ;  the  ufc 
"  of  the  paffions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the 
"  mind,  cannot  be  barren  of  praife  to  him, 
**  nor  unprodudive  to  ourfelves  of  that  noble 
"  and  uncommon  union  of  fcience  and  admi- 
"  ration,  which  a  contemplation  of  the  works 
"  of  infinite  Wifdom  alone  can  afford  to  a  ra- 
'*  tional  mind ;  whilft  referring  to  him  whate- 

*'  ver 
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ver  we  find  of  right,  or  good,  or  fair,  in 
ourfelves,  difcovering  his  ftrength  and  wif- 
dom  even  in  our  own  weaknefs  and  imper- 
fedion,  honouring  them  where  we  difcover 
them  clearly,  and  adoring  their  profundity 
where  we  are  loft  in  our  fearch,  we  may  be 
inquifitive  without  impertinence,  and  eleva- 
ted without  pride ;  we  may  be  admitted,  if 
I  may  dare  to  fay  fo,  into  the  counfels  of  the 
Almighty,  by  a  confideration  of  his  works. 
This  elevation  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  the 
principal  end  of  all  our  ftudies,  which,  if 
they  do  not  in  fome  meafure  effeft,  they  are 
of  very  little  fervice  to  us.'' 
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ESSAY         L 
PRELIMINARY. 

CHAP.     I. 

Explication  of  Words. 

THERE  is  no  greater  impediment  to  thee  H  A  P^ 
advancement  of  knowledge  than  the  am-  I 
biguity  of  words.  To  this  chiefly  it  is  owing 
that  we  find  feds  and  parties  in  mofl:  branches 
of  fcience;  and  difputes,  which  are  carried  on 
from  age  to  age,  without  being  brought  to  an 
iffue. 

Sophiftry  has  been  more  efFeftually  excluded 
from  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  than 
from  other  fciences.  In  mathematics  it  had  no 
place  from  the  beginning:  Mathematicians  hav- 
ing had  the  wifdom  to  define  accurately  the  terms 
they  ufe,  and  to  lay  down,  as  axioms,  the  firft 
principles  on  which  their  reafoning  is  grounded. 
Accordingly  w^e  find  no  parties  among  mathe- 
maticians, and  hardly  any  difputes. 

Vol.  L  B  Ift 
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In  natural  philofophy,  there  was  no  lefs  fophi- 
flry,  no  Icfs  difpute  and  uncertainty,  than  in 
other  fciences,  until  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  this  fcience  began  to  be  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  clear  definitions  and  felf-evident  axi- 
oms. Since  that  time,  the  fcience,  as  if  watered 
with  the  dew  of  Heaven,  hath  grown  apace; 
difputes  have  ceafed,  truth  hath  prevailed,  and 
the  fcience  hath  received  greater  increafe  in  two 
centuries  than  in  two  thoufand  years  before. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  method,  which 
hath  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  thofe  branches  of  fci- 
ence, were  attempted  in  others:  For  definitions 
and  axioms  are  the  foundations  of  all  fcience. 
But  that  definitions  may  not  be  fought,  where 
no  definition  can  be  given,  nor  logical  definiti- 
ons be  attempted,  where  the  fubjed  does  not 
admit  of  them,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  down 
fome  general  principles  concerning  definition, 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  are  lefs  converfant  in 
this  branch  of  logic. 

When  one  undertakes  to  explain  any  art  or 
fcience,  he  will  have  occafion  to  ufe  many  words 
that  are  common  to  all  who  ufe  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  fome  that  are  peculiar  to  that  art  or 
fcience.  Words  of  the  laft  kind  are  called  terms 
of  the  art  J  and  ought  to  be  diflinclly  explained, 
that  their  meaning  may  be  underftood. 

A  definition  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  explication 
of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  by  words  whofc 
meaning  is  already  known.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  every  word  cannot  be  defined ;  for  the  de- 
finition mull  confifl  of  words ;  and  there  could 
be  no  definition,  if  there  Were  not  words  pre- 
viouliy  underftood  without  definition.  Common 
words,  therefore,  ought  to  be  ufed  in  their  com- 
mon acceptation;  and,  when  they  have  different 

acceptations 
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acceptations  in  common  language,  thefe,  when^  H  A  P. 
it  is  necefi'ary,  ought  to  be  diftiriguilhed.     But         • 
they  require  no  definition.     It  is  iufficient  to  de-' 
fine  words  that  are  uncommon,  or  that  are  ul'ed 
in  an  uncommon  meaning. 

It  may  farther  be  oblerved,  that  there  are 
many  words,  which,  though  they  may  need  ex- 
pHcation,  cannot  be  logically  defined.  A  logi- 
cal definition,  that  is,  a  flricl  and  proper  defi- 
nition, muft  expreis  the  kind  of  the  thing  de- 
fined, and  the  fpecific  difference,  by  which  the 
fpecies  defined,  is  diftinguillied  from  every  other 
fpecies  belonging  to  that  kind.  It  is  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man  to  clafs  things  under  various 
kinds,  and  again  to  fubdivide  every  kind  into 
its  various  fpecies.  A  fpecies  may  often  be  fub- 
divided  into  fubordinate  fpecies,  and  then  it  is 
confidered  as  a  kind. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  logical  definition, 
it  is  evident,  that  no  word  can  be  logically  de- 
fined which  does  not  denote  a  fpecies;  bccaufe 
fuch  things  only  can  have  a  fpecific  difference  ; 
and  a  fpecific  difference  is  effential  to  a  logical 
definition.  On  this  account  there  can  be  no 
logical  definition  of  individual  things,  fuch  as 
London  or  Paris.  Individuals  are  diitinguifhed 
either  by  proper  names,  or  by  accidental  cir- 
cumflances  of  time  or  place ;  but  they  have  no 
fpecific  difference;  and  therefore,  though  they 
may  be  known  by  proper  names,  or  may  be  de- 
fcribed  by  circumftances  or  relations,  they  can- 
not be  defined.  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the 
moft  general  words  cannot  be  logically  defined, 
becaufe  there  is  not  a  more  general  term,  of 
which  they  are  a  fpecies. 

Nay,  wc  cannot  define  every  fpecies  of  things, 

becaufe  it  happens  fometimes  that  we  have  not 
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C  H  A  P.  words  to  exprefs  the  fpecific  difference.  Thus  a 
^-  fcarlet  colour  is,  no  doubt,  a  fpecies  of  colour; 
but  how  fhall  we  exprefs  the  fpecific  difference 
by  which  fcarlet  is  diftinguifhed  from  green  or 
blue?  The  difference  of  them  is  immediately 
perceived  by  the  eye  ;  but  we  have  not  words  to 
exprefs  it.  Thefe  things,  we  are  taught  by  logic. 
Without  having  recourfe  to  the  principles  of 
logic,  we  may  eafily  be  fatisfied  that  words  can- 
no<-  be  defined,  which  fignify  things  perfeftly 
fimple,  and  void  of  all  compofition.  This  ob- 
fervation,  I  think,  was  firft  made  by  Des  Car- 
tes, and  afterwards  more  fully  illuftrated  by 
Locke.  And  however  obvious  it  appears  to  be, 
many  inflances  may  be  given  of  great  philofo- 
phers  who  have  perplexed  and  darkened  the  fub- 
jeds  they  have  treated,  by  not  knowing,  or  not 
attending  to  it. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  things  which 
cannot  be  defined,  their  definitions  will  always 
be  either  obfcure  or  falfe.  It  was  one  of  the  ca- 
pital defeds  of  Aristotle's  philofophy,  that 
he  pretended  to  define  the  fimplefl  things,  which 
neither  can  be,  nor  need  to  be  defined ;  fuch  as 
tirne  and  motion.  Among  modern  philofophers, 
I  k^iow  none  that  has  abufed  definition  fo  niuch 
as  Caroj.us  Wolfius,  the  famous  German 
philofopher,  who,  in  a  work  on  the  human 
mind,  called  Pfychologia  E?npirica,  confifling 
of  many  hundred  propofitions,  fortific-^d  by  de- 
monftrations,  with  a  proportional  accompany- 
ment  of  definitions,  corollaries,  and  fcholia 
has  given  fo  many  definitions  of  things,  which 
cannot  be  defined,  and  fo  many  demonflrations 
of  things  felf-evident,  that  the  grcateft  part  of 
the  work  confifts  of  tautology,  and  ringing 
changes  upon  words. 

There 
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There  is  no  fubjedt  in  which  there  is  moreCH  AP. 
frequent  occafion  to  ufe  words  that  cannot  be  ^• 
logically  defined,  than  in  treating  of  the  powers 
and  operations  of  the  mind,  The  fimplell  ope- 
rations of  our  minds  mud  all  be  expreffed  by 
words  of  this  kind.  No  man  can  explain  by  a 
logical  definition  what  it  is  to  think,  to  appre- 
hend, to  believe,  to  will,  to  defire.  Every  man 
who  underftands  the  language  has  fome  notion 
of  the  meaning  of  thofe  words ;  and  every  man, 
who  is  capable  of  refiedion,  may,  by  attending 
to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  which  are 
fignified  by  them,  form  a  clear  and  diftinft  no- 
tion of  them  J  but  they  cannot  be  logically 
defined. 

Since  therefore  it  is  often  impoffible  to  define 
words  which  we  muft  ufe  on  this  fubjed,  we 
mufi;  as  much  as  poflible  ufe  common  words,  in 
their  common  acceptation,  pointing  out  their 
various  fenfes  where  they  are  ambiguous;  and 
when  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  words  lefs  common, 
we  muft  endeavour  to  explain  them  as  well  as 
we  can,  without  afieding  to  give  logical  defini- 
tions, when  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not 
allow  it. 

T^e  following  obfervations  on  the  meaning  of 
certain  words  are  intended  to  fupply,  as  far  as 
we  can,  the  want  of  definitions,  by  preventing 
ambiguity  or  obfcurity  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

I .  By  the  ?nind  of  a  man,  we  undcrftand  that 
in  him  which  thinks,  remembers,  reafons,  wills. 
The  elTence  both  of  body  and  of  mind  is  un- 
known to  us.  We  know  certain  properties  of 
the  firft,  and  certain  operations  of  the  laft,  and 
by  thefe  only  we  can  define  or  defcribe  them. 

We  define  body  to  be  that  which  is  extended, 
folid,  moveable,  divifible.    In  like  manner,  we 

define 
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CHAP,  define  "mrnd  to  be  that  \vhich  thinks.  We  are 
'^-  confcious  that  we  think,  and  that  we  have  a  va- 
riety of  thoughts  of  different  kinds  ;  fuch  as 
feeing,  hearing,  remembering,  deliberating, 
revolving,  loving,  hating,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  thought,  all  which  we  are  taught  by 
nature  to  attribute  to  one  internal  principle  ; 
and  this  principle  of  thought  we  call  the  mind 
or  foitl  of  a  man. 

2.  Bv  the  operations  of  the  mind,  we  under- 
iland  every  mode  of  thinking  of  which  we  ar-e 
confcious. 

it  deferves  our  notice,  that  the  various  modes 
of  thinking  have  always,  and  in  all  languages, 
as  far  as  we  know,  been  called  by  the  name  of 
■Operations  of  the  nxind,  or  by  names  of  the 
■fame  import.  To  body  Ave  aferibe  'various  pro- 
perties, but  rot  operations,  properly  fo  called; 
it  is  extended,  divifible,  moveable,  inert;  it 
continues  in  any  ftate  in  which  it  isiput;  every 
change  of  its  ftate  is  the  effed:  of  fome  force 
impreiTed  upon  it,  and  is  exactly  proportional 
to  the  force  iuiprefied,  and  in  the  precife  di- 
rection of  that  force.  Thefe  are  the  general 
properties  of  matter,  and  thefe  are  not  opera- 
tions; on  the  contrary,  they  all  imply  its  being 
a  dead  inadive  thing,  which  moves  only  as  it  is 
moved,  and  acts  only  by  being  acted  upon. 

But  the  mind  is  from  its  very  nature  a  living 
■and  active  being.  Every  thing  we  know  of  it 
implies  life  and  adive  energy ;  and  the  reafon 
why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are  called  its  ope- 
rations, is,  that  in  all,  or  in  moll  of  them,  it 
is  not  merely  paffive  as  body  is,  but  is  really 
and  properly  active. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  various  modes  of  thinking  have 

been 
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been  exprefled  by  words  of  adlive  fignification,  C  HAP. 
fuch  as  feeing,  hearing,  reafoning,  willing,  and  ^• 
the  like.  It  feems  therefore  to  be  the  natural 
judgment  of  mankind,  that  the  mind  is  active  in 
its  various  ways  of  thinking;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  they  are  called  its  operations,  and  are  ex- 
prefled by  adlive  verbs. 

It  may  be  made  a  queflion.  What  regard  is 
to  be  paid  to  this  natural  judgment?  may  it  not 
be  a  vulgar  error?  Philofophers  who  think  fo, 
have,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  be  heard.  But  until 
it  is  proved  that  the  mind  is  not  active  in  think- 
ing, but  merely  paflive,  the  common  language 
with  regard  to  its  operations  ought  to  be  ufed, 
and  ought  not  to  give  place  to  a  phrafeology  in- 
vented by  Philofophers,  which  implies  its  being 
merely  paflive. 

3.  The  words  power  and  faculty^  which  are 
often  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  mind,  need  little 
explication.  Every  operation  fuppofes  a  power 
in  the  being  that  operates,  for  to  fuppofe  any 
thing  to  operate,  which  has  no  power  to  ope- 
rate, is  manifellly  abfurd.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofmg  a  being 
to  have  power  to  operate,  when  it  does  not  ope- 
rate. Thus  I  may  have  power  to  walk,  when 
I  fit  ;  or  to  fpeak,  when  I  am  filcnt.  Every 
operation  therefore  implies  power;  but  the 
power  does  not  imply  the  operation. 

T\\c  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  its  powers,  are 
often  ufed  as  fynonimous  expreflTions.  But  as 
mofl:  fynonimes  have  fome  minute  difl:inftion 
that  deferves  notice,  I  apprehend  that  the  word 
faculty  is  mofl  properly  applied  to  thofe  powers 
of  the  mind  which  are  original  and  natural,  and 
which  make  a  part  of  the  confl:itution  of  the 
mind.  There  are  other  powers  which  are  ac- 
quired 
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C  H  A  P.  quired  by  ufe,  exercife  or  ftudy,  which  are  not 

^-      called    faculties,    but    habits.     I'here    muft   be 

fomething  in  the  conftitution  of  the  mind  necef- 

farv  to  our  being  able  to  acquire  habits,  and  this 

is  commonly  called  capacity. 

/3.  We  frequently  meet  with  a  diftinftion  in 
writers  upon  this  fubject,  between  things  in  the 
mind.,  and  things  external  to  the  mind.  The 
powers,  faculties,  and  operations  of  the  mind, 
are  things  in  the  mind.  Every  thing  is  faid  to 
be  in  the  mind,  of  which  the  mind  is  xhtfubjed. 
It  is  felf-evident,  that  there  are  fome  things 
which  cannot  cxift  without  a  fubjecl  to  which 
they  belong,  and  of  which  they  are  attributes, 
Thus  colour  muft  be  in  fomething  coloured; 
figure  in  fomething  figured;  thought  can  only 
be  in  fomething  that  thinks;  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue cannot  exift  but  in  fome  being  that  is  wife 
^  and   virtuous.     When  therefore    we    fpeak  of 

things  in  the  mind,  we  underftand  by  this, 
things  of  which  the  mind  is  the  fubjed.  Ex- 
cepting the  mind  itfelf,  and  things  in  the  mind, 
all  other  things  are  faid  to  be  external.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  remembered,  that  this  diftindi- 
on  between  things  in  the  mind,  and  things  ex- 
ternal, is  not  meant  to  fignify  the  place  of  the 
things  we  fpeak  of,  but  their  fubjedt. 

There  is  a  figurative  fenfe  in  which  things 
are  faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  is  fufficient 
barely  to  mention.  We.  fay  fuch  a  thing  was 
not  in  my  mind,  meaning  no  more  than  that  I 
had  not  the  leaft  thought  of  it.  By  a  figure, 
we  put  the  thing  for  the  thought  of  it.  In  this 
fenfe  external  things,  are  in  the  mind  as  often 
as  they  are  the  objects  of  our  thought. 

5.  Thinking  is  a  very  general  word,  which 
includes  all  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  is 
fo  well  undcrflood  as  to  need  no  definition. 

To 
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To  perceive,  to  remember,  to  be  confcioiis,  and  CHAP, 
to  conceive  or  imagine,  are  words  conmion  to  Phi-  ^J__^ 
lofophers,  and  to  the  vulgar.  They  fignify  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  diltin- 
guifhed  in  all  languages,  and  by  all  men  that 
think.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ufe  them  in  their 
moil  common  and  proper  acceptation,  and  I 
think  they  are  hardly  capable  of  ftrid:  definition. 
But  as  fome  Philofophers,  in  treating  ot  the 
mind,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ufe  them  very 
improperly,  fo    as   to   corrupt  the  Englifti  Ian-  J 

guage,  and  to  confound  things,  which  the  com-  ] 

mon  underftanding  of  mankind  hath  always  led 
them    to    difhinguifli,    I    fhall   make  fome  ob-  < 

fervations  on  the  meaning  of  them,  that  may 
prevent  ambiguity  or  confufion  in  the  ufe  of 
them. 

6.  Tirji,  We  are  never  faid  to />6'rfm'(f  things,    "^^^t^trK^  '" _       i 
of  the  exiftence  of  which   we  have  not   a  full  \ 

conviction,  f  may  conceive  or  imagine  a  moun- 
tain of  gold,  or  a  winged  horfe;  but  no  man 
fays  that  he  perceives  fuch  a  creature  of  imagi- 
nation. Thus  perception  is  diftinguiflied  from 
conception  or  imagination.  Secondly,  Perception 
is  applied  only  to  external  objefts,  not  to  thofe 
that  are  in  the  mind  itfelf.  When  I  am  pained, 
I  do  not  fay  that  I  perceive  pain,  but  that  I  feel 
it,  or  that  I  am  confcious  of  it.  Thus  percep- 
tion is  diftinguifhed  from  confcioufnefs.  Thirdly^  i 
The  immediate  qbjed  of  perception  muft  be 
fomerhing' prefent,  and  not  what  is  pall.  We 
may  remember  what  is  paft,  but  do  not  perceive  ^ 
it.  I  may  fay,  I  perceive  fuch  a  perfon  has  had 
the  fmall-pox;  but  this  phrafe  is  figurative,  al- 
though the  figure  is  fo  familiar  that  it  is  not  ob- 
ferved.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  I  perceive 
the  pits  in  his  face,  which  are  certain  figns    of 

his 
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CHAP,  his  having  had  the  fmall-pox.     We  fay  we  per- 

I-       ceive  the  thing  fignified,  when  we  only  perceive 

^^"""^  the  fign.     But  when  the  word  perception  is  ufed 

pjoperly,    and    without   any  figure,  it  is  never 

apphcd   to  things  part.     And  thus  it  is  diftin- 

guiflied  from  remembrance. 

In  a  word,  perception  is  moil  properly  appli- 
ed to  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  external 
objedls  by  our  fenfes.  But  as  this  is  a  very  clear 
and  cogent  kind  of  evidence,  the  word  is  often 
applied  by  analogy  to  the  evidence  of  reafon  or 
of  teflimony,  when  it  is  clear  and  cogent.  The 
perception  of  external  objeds  by  our  fenfes,  is 
an  operation  of  the  mind  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it. 
It  has  fo  in  all  languages.  And,  in  Englifh,  I 
know  no  word  more  proper  to  exprefs  this  a6t 
of  the  mind  than  perception.  Seeing,  hearing, 
fmelling,  tailing,  and  touching  or  feeling, 
are  words  that  exprefs  the  operations  proper  to 
each  fenfe  ;  perceiving  expreifes  that  which  is 
common  to  them  all. 

The  obfervations  made  on  this  word  would 
have  been  unneceffary,  if  it  had  not  been  fo 
much  abufed  in  philofophical  writings  upon 
the  mind;  for,  in  other  writings,  it  has  no 
obfcurity.  Although  this  abufe  is  not  chargea- 
ble on  Mr.  Hume  only,  yet  I  think  he  has  car- 
ried it  to  the  highefl  pitch.  The  firft  fentence 
of  his  Treatife  of  human  nature  runs  thus  : 
"  All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  refolve 
"  themfelves  into  two  diftintt  heads,  which 
*'  I  fliall  call  impreflions  and  ideas.'*  He  adds 
a  little  after,  that,  under  the  name  of  imprefli- 
ons, he  comprehends  all  our  fenfations,.pairions, 
and  emotions.  Here  we  learn,  that  our  paflions 
and  emotions  are  perceptions.  I  believe,  no 
EngUfh  writer  before  him  ever  gave  the  name 

of 
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of  a    perception   to   any   pallion    or    emotion.  CHAP. 
When  a  man  is  angry,  we  muft  fay  that  he  has       ^• 
the  perception  of  anger.     When  he  is  in  love,  '^-/^"^'''^^ 
that  he  has  the  perception  of  love.     He  fpeaks 
often    of    the    perceptions    of    memory,     and 
of  the  perceptions  of  imagination  ;  and  he  might 
as  well  fpeak  of  the  hearing  of  fight,  or  of  the 
fmelling  of  touch  :  For,  furely,  hearing  is  not 
more   different   from  fight,    or   fmelling   from 
touch,  than    perceiving  is   from   remembering 
or  imagining. 

7.  Confcioufncfs  is  a  word  ufed  by  Philofo- 
phers,  to  fignify  that_iminediate  knowiedge 
which  we  have  of  our  prefent  thoughts  and 
purpofes,  and,  in  general,  of  all  the  prefent 
operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  we  may 
obferve,  that  confcioufncfs  is  only  of  things  pre- 
fent. To  apply  confcioufncfs  to  things  paft, 
which  fomctimes  is  done  in  popular  difcourfe, 
is  to  confound  confcioufncfs  with  memory ; 
and  all  fuch  confufion  of  words  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  philofophical  difcourfe.  It  is  like- 
wife  to  be  obferved,  that  confcioufncfs  is  only 
of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not  of  external  .{^^ic/^^i^ 
things.  It  is  improper  to  fay  I  am  confcious  of 
the  table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I 
fee  it,  but  do  not  fay  I  am  confcious  of  it.  As 
that  confcioufncfs  by  which  we  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different 
power  from  that  by  which  we  perceive  external 
objects ,  and  as  thefe  different  pov/ers  have  diff- 
erent names  in  our  language,  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  languages,  aPhilofopher  ought  carefully  to 
preferve  this  diflinftion,  and  never  to  confound 
things  fo  different  in  their  nature. 

^.  Concei'ving,    imagining,    and  apprehending, 
are  commonly  ufed  as  fynonymous  in  our  lan- 
guage, 
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CHAP,  guage,  and  fignify  the  fame  thing  which  the  Lo- 
gicians call  fimple  apprehenfion.  This  is  an 
operation  of  the  mind  different  from  all  thofe  we 
have  mentioned.  Whatever  we  perceive,  what- 
ever we  remember,  whatever  we  are  confcious 
of,  we  have  a  full  perfuafion  or  conviftion  of 
its  exiftence.  But  we  may  conceive  or  imagine 
what  has  no  exiftence,  and  what  we  firmly  be- 
lieve to  have  no  exiftence.  What  never  had  an 
exiftence  cannot  be  remembered ;  what  has  no 
exiftence  at  prefent  cannot  be  the  object  of  per- 
ception or  of  confcioufnefs  ;  but  what  never  had, 
nor  has  any  exiftence,  may  be  conceived.  Every 
man  knows  that  it  is  as  cafy  to  conceive  a  winged 
horfe  or  a  centaur,  as  it  is  to  conceive  a  horfe 
or  a  man.  Let  it  be  obferved  therefore,  that  to 
conceive,  to  imagitie,  to  apprehend,  when  taken 
in  the  proper  fenfc,  fignify  an  aft  of  the  mind 
which  implies  no  belief  or  judgment  at  all.  It 
is  an  a6l  of  the  mind  by  which  nothing  is  affirm- 
ed or  denied,  and  which  therefore  can  neither 
be  true  nor  falfe. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  different  mean- 
ing of  thofe  words,  fo  common  and  fo  well  au- 
thorifed  in  language,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be 
avoided  ;  andonthat  account  we  ought  to  be  the 
more  on  our  guard,  that  we  be  not  milled  by  the 
ambiguity.  Politenefs  and  good-breeding  lead 
men,  on  moft  occafions,  to  exprefs  their  opini- 
ons with  modefty,  efpecially  when  they  differ 
from  others  whom  they  ought  to  refpe«St.  There- 
fore, when  we  would  exprefs  our  opinion modeft- 
ly,  inftead  of  faying,  "  This  is  my  opinion,'* 
or,  '  this  is  my  judgment,"  which  has  the  air  of 
dogmaticalnefs,  we  fay,  "  I  conceive  it  to  be 
thus,  I  imagine  or  apprehend  it  to  be  thus  ;'* 
which  is  underftood  as  a  modeft  declaration  of 
our  judgment.   In  like  manner,  when  any  thing 

is 
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is  faid  which  we  take  to  be  impoflible,   we  fay,C  HAP. 
'*  We  cannot  conceive  it,"    meaning,  that  we 
cannot  believe  it. 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  words  conceive,  imagine, 
apprehend,  have  two  meanings,  and  are  ufed  to 
exprefs  two  operations  of  the  mind,  which 
ought  never  to  be  confounded.    Sometimes  they  ' 

exprefs  fimple  apprehenfion,  which  implies  no  ' 

judgment  at  all ;  fometimes  they  exprefs  judg- 
ment or  opinion.  This  ambiguity  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  that  we  may  not  impofe  upon  our- 
felves  or  others  in  the  ufe  of  them.  The  ambi- 
guity is  indeed  remedied  in  a  great  meafure  by 
their  conftruction.  When  they  are  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs fmiple  apprehenfion,  they  are  followed  by 
a  noun  in  the  accufative  cafe,  which  fignifies  the 
objeft  conceived.  But  when  they  are  ufed  to 
exprefs  opinion  or  judgment,  they  are  com- 
monly followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood. 
"  I  conceive  an  Egyptian  pyramid.'*  This  im- 
plies no  judgment.  "  I  conceive  the  Egyptian 
*'  pyramids  to  be  the  mod  ancient  monuments 
"  of  human  art."  This  implies  judgment. 
When  the  words  are  ufed  in  the  laft  fenfe,  the 
thing  conceived  mufl  be  a  propofition,  becaufe 
judgment  cannot  be  exprefled  but  by  a  propor- 
tion. When  they  are  ufed  in  the  firft  fenfe, 
the  thing  conceived  may  be  no  propofition, 
but  a  fimple  term  only,  as  a  pyramid,  an  ob-  , 

ehfk.     Yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  even  a  pro-  j 

pofition  may  be  fimply  apprehended  without 
forming  any  judgment  of  its  truth  or  falfehood  : 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  a 
propofition  ;    it  is   another  thing  to  judge  it  to  J 

be  true  or  falfe. 

Although  the  diftindion  between  fimple  ap- 
prehenfion and  every  degree  of  afl'ent  or  judg- 
ment,   be   perfectly  evident  to  every  man  who 

refleds 
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CHAP,  reflecls  attentively  on  what  paiTes   in  his  own 
I-       mind  ;  although  it  is  very  neceffary,  in  treating 
*      "^      '  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  to  attend  carefully  to 
this  diflinction  ;  yet,  in  the  affairs  of  common 
life,  it  is  feldom  neceffary   to  obferve   it  accu- 
rately.    On  this   account  we   fhall  find,  in  all 
common   languages,    the  words  which  exprefs 
one  of  thofe  operations  frequently  applied  to  the 
other.     To    think,     to    fuppofe,   to    imagine, 
to   conceive,    to  apprehend,    are  the  words  we 
ufe  to  exprefs  fimple  apprehenfion  ;  but  they  are 
all  frequently  ufed  to  exprefs  judgnient.     Their 
ambiguity  feldom  occafions  any  inconvenience 
in  the   common  aflairs  of  lite,   for  which  lan- 
guage is  framed.     But  it  has  perplexed  Philo- 
fophers,    in  treating  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  will  always  perplex  them,  if  they  do 
not  attend  accurately  to  the  different  meanings 
which  are  put   upon  thofe   words  on  different 
occafions. 

9.  Mofl  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  from 
their  very  nature,    mult  have  objefts  to  which 
they  are   directed,    and    about  which  they  are 
employed.     He  that  perceives,   mult  perceive 
fomething  ;  and  that  which  he  perceives  is  called 
the  object  of  his  perception.  Yto  perceive,  with- 
out having  any  objed:  of  perception,  is  impoffi- 
bTeX,   The  mind  that  pereeiyeSj^  the  objedt  pcr- 
ceived,~an3~the  operation  of  perceiving  that  ob- 
jed,   are  diftinct  things,   and  are  dillinguifhed 
in  the  ffrucVure^of  all  languages.     In  this  fen- 
tence,  "  1  i>e,  or  perceive  the  moon  ;"  /  is  the 
perfon  or  mind;  the  active  xQxh  fee  denotes  the 
operation   of  that  mind  ;   and  the  moon  denotes 
the   object.      What  we  have  faid  of  perceiving, 
is   equally  applicable  to  mod  operations  of  the 
mind.     Such  operations  are,   in  all  languages, 
exprcffed  by  active   tranfitive  verbs  :   And  we 

know, 
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know,  that,  In  all  languages,  fuch  verbs  require  C  HAP, 
a  thing  or  perfon,  which  is  the  agent,   and  a       '^• 
noun  following  in  an  obUque  cafe,  which  is  the'""  ■"*"  '' 
objed.     Whence  it  is  evident,  that  all  mankind, 
both  thofe  who  have  contrived  language,   and 
thofe  who  ufe  it  with  underftanding,  have  dif- 
tinguiihed  thefe   three  things   as  different,    to 
wit,  the  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  ex- 
prelfed  by  aftive  verbs,  the  mind  itfelf,  which 
is  the  nominative  to  thofe  verbs,  and  the  objeft, 
which   is,    in   the    oblique    cafe,    governed  by 
them. 

It  would  have  been  unnecelfary  to  explain  fo 
obvious  a  diftinftoin,  if  fome  fyftems  of  philo- 
fophy  had  not  confounded  it.  Mr.  Hume's  fyf- 
tem,  in  particular,  confounds  all  diflin6tion  be- 
tween the  operations  of  the  mind  and  their  ob- 
je£ts.  When  he  fpeaks  of  the  ideas  of  memory, 
the  ideas  of  imagination,  and  the  ideas  of  fenfe, 
it  is  often  impolfible,  from  the  tenor  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  to  know  whether,  by  thofe  ideas,  he 
means  the  operations  of  the  mind,  or  the  ob- 
jeds  about  which  they  are  employed.  And  in- 
deed, according  to  his  fyflem,  there  is  no  dif- 
tinction  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

A  Philofopher  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  exa- 
mine even  thofe  diftinftions  that  are  to  be  found 
^m  the  ftrufture  of'aTTTahguages  ;  and,  if  he  is 
/  able  to  Ihew  that  tFcre  is^no  foundation  for  them 
in  the  nature  of  the  things  diftinguifhed  ;  if  he 
can  point  out  fome  prejudice  common  to  man- 
kind which  has  led  them  to  diflinguifh  things 
that  are  not  really  different ;  in  that  cafe,  fuch 
a  diftindion  may  be  imputed  to  a  vulgar  error, 
which  ought  to  be  correded  in  philofophy.  But 
when,  in  his  firft  fetting  out,  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  without  proof,  that  diftindions  found 

in 
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C  H  A  P.jn  the  flruclure  of  all  languages,  have  no  foun- 
^-  (lation  in  nature  ;  this  furely  is  too  faftidious  a 
'"  ~_"\vay  of  treating  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 
jJWhen  we  come  to  be  inflrufted  by  Philofo- 
phers,  we  mull  bring  the  old  light  of  common 
fcnfe  along  with  us,  and  by  it  judge  of  the  new 
light  which  the  Philoibpher  communicates  to  uSi. 
But  when  we  are  required  to  put  out  the  old 
light  altogether,  that  we  may  follow  the  new,  we 
have  reafon  to  be  on  our  guard.  There  may 
be  di{lin6lions  that  have  a  real  foundation,  and 
which  may  be  neceflary  in  philofophy,  which 
are  not  made  in  common  language,  becaufe 
not  neceflary  in  the  common  bufmefs  of  life. 
But  1  believe  no  inflance  will  be  found  of  a  dif- 
tindion  made  in  all  languages,  which  has  not  a 
juft  foundation  in  nature. 

10.  The   word   idea  occurs  fo  frequently  in 
X  -  modern   philofophical  writings  upon  the  mind, 

^'  and   is  fo   ambiguous  in  its  meaning,  that  it  is 

/  neceflary  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  it. 
There  are  chiefly  two  meanings  of  this  word  in 
modern  authors,  a  popular  and  a  philofophical. 
Fir/l,  In  poj  ular  language,  idea  fignifies  the 
fame  thing  as  conception,  apprehenfion,  notion. 
To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is  to  conceive  it. 
To  have  a  dillincl  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  di- 
ftindly.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  con- 
ceive it  at  all.  It  was  before  obferved,  that 
conceiving  or  apprehending  has  always  been 
confidered  by  all  men  as  an  acl  or  operation  of 
the  mind,  and  on  that  account  has  been  ex- 
£refled  in  all  languages  by  an  aftive  verb. 
\_  When,  therefore,  we  ufe  the  phrafe  of  having 
ideas,  inTtliFpopuiar  fenfe,  w^e  ought  to  attend 
— :^^^   to  this,  that  it  fignifies  precifely  the  fame  thing 

which 
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j  tvhich  we  commonly  exprefs  by  the  adive  verbs  CHAP. 
'  conceiving  or  apprehendirigJ 

When  the  word  idea  is  talcen  in  this  popular' 
fenfe,  no  man  can  poflibly  doubt  whether  he 
has  ideas.     For  he  that  doubts  muft  think,  and 
to  think  is  to  have  ideas. 

Sometimes,  in  popular  language,  a  man's 
ideas  fignify  his  opinions.  The  ideas  of  Aris^- 
TOTLE,  or  of  Epicurus,  lignify  the  opinions 
of  thefe  Philofophers.  V/hat  was  formerly  laid 
of  the  words  h/iagine,  conceive,  apprehend,  that 
they  are  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  judgment,  is 
no  lefs  true  of  the  word  idea.  This  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  word  feems  indeed  more  common  in 
the  French  language  than  in  Englifh.  But  it  is 
found  in  this  fenfe  in  good  Englilh  authors,  and 
even  in  Mr.  Locke.  Thus  we  fee,  that  having 
ideas,  taken  in  the  popular  fenfe,  has  precifely 
the  fame  meaning  with  conceiving,  imagining, 
apprehending,  and  has  likcwife  the  fiime  ambi- 
guity. It  may,  therefore,  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther the  introdudion  of  this  word  into  popular 
difcourfe,  to  fignify  the  operation  of  conceiving 
or  apprehending,  was  at  all  neceifary.  For, 
^r/l.  We  have,  as  has  ;been  fhown,  feveral 
words  which  are  either  originally  Englifh,  or 
have  been  long  naturalized,  that  exprefs  the  fame 
thing  ;  why  therefore  fhould  we  adopt  a  Greek 
word  in  place  of  thefe,  any  more  than  a  French 
or  a  German  word  ?  Befides,  the  words  of  our 
own  language  are  lefs  ambiguous.  For  the 
word  idea  has,  for  many  ages,  been  ufed  by 
Philofophers  as  a  term  of  art ;  and  in  the  diSer- 
ent  fyftems  of  Philofophers  means  very  different 
things. 

Secondly,     According    to    the    philofophical 

meaning  of  the  word  idea,  it  does  not  fignify 

Vol.  I.  C  that 
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CHAP,  that  aft  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought  or 
^-       conception,  but  fomeobjed  of  thought.     Ideas, 

'~'~"'"  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  (whofe  very  frequent 
ufe  of  this  word  has  probably  been  theoccafion  of 
its  being  adopted  into  common  language,) 
"  are  nothing  but  the  immediate  objeds  of  the 
mind  in  thinking."  But  of  thofe  objefts  of 
'  thought  called  Ideas,  different  fefts  of  Philofo- 

phers  have  given  a  very  different  account, 
Bruckerus,  a  learned  German,  wrote  a  whole 
book  giving  the  hiflory  of  ideas. 

The  mod  ancient  fyftem  we  have  concerning 
ideas,  is  that  which  is  explained  in  feveral  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  and  which  many  ancient,  as 
well  as  modern  writers,  have  afcribed  to  Plato 
as  the  inventor.  But  it  is  certain  that  Plato 
had  his  do6lrine  upon  this  fubjed,  as  well  as  the 
name  idea^  from  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras. 
We  have  ftill  extant  a  traft  of  Tim^us  the  Lo- 
crian,  a  Pythagorean  Philofopher,  concerning 
the  foul  of  the  world,  in  which  we  find  the  fub- 
ftance  of  Plato's  dodrine  concerning  ideas. 
They  were  held  to  be  eternal,  uncreated,  and 
immutable  forms  or  models,  according  to  which 
the  Deity  made  every  fpecies  of  things  that  ex- 
ifls,  of  an  eternal  matter.  Thofe  Philofophers 
held,  that  there  are  three  firfl  principles  of  all 
things.  Firjl,  An  eternal  matter,  of  which  all 
thingjs  were  made.  Secondly^  Eternal  and  im- 
material forms  or  ideas,  according  to  which 
they  were  made ;  and,  thirdly.  An  efficient 
caufe,  the  Deity,  who  made  them.  The  mind 
of  man,  in  order  to  its  being  fitted  for  the  con- 
templation of  thefe  eternal  ideas,  muft  undergo 
a  certain  purification,  and  be  weaned  from  fen- 
fible  things.  The  eternal  ideas  are  the  only 
objed  of  fcience  j  becaufe,  the  objeds  of  fenfe 

being 
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being  in  a  perpetual  flux,  there  can  be  no  realC  HAP. 
knowledge  with  regard  to  them.  I- 

The  Philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,' 
commonly  called  the  latter  Platonijis^  made  fome 
change  upon  the  fyftem  of  the  ancient  Platonifls 
with  refpedl  to  the  eternal  ideas.     They  held 
them  not  to  be   a   principle   diflin£t  from  the 
Deity,  but  to  be  the  conceptions  of  things  in 
the  divine  underflanding,  the  natures  and  eflcn- 
ces  of  all  things  being  perfectly  known  to  him 
from  eternity- 
It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Pythagore- 
ans and  the  Platonifts,  whether  elder  or  latter, 
made  the  eternal  ideas  to  be  objects  of  fcience 
only,    and  of  abftraft  contemplation,    not  the 
the  objects  of  fenfe.     And  in   this  the  ancient 
fyftem  of  eternal  ideas  differs  from  the  modern 
one  of  Father   Malebranche.     He  held   in 
common  with  other  modern  Philofophers,  that 
no   external  thing  is  perceived  by  us  immedi- 
ately, but  only  by  ideas :  But  he  thought,  that 
the  ideas,  by  which  we  perceive  an  external 
world,    are    the   ideas  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  in 
whofe  mind  the  ideas  of  all  things  paft,  prefent, 
and  future,  muft  have  been  from  eternity  ;  for 
the  Deity  being  intimately  prefent  to  our  minds 
at  all  times,  may  difcover  to  us  as  much  of  his 
ideas   as   he  fees  proper,    according  to  certain 
cftabliftied  laws   of  nature  t    And  in  his  ideas, 
as  in  a  mirror,    we  perceive  whatever  we  da 
perceive  of  the  external  world. 

Thus  we  have  three  fyftemSj  which  maintain, 
that  the  ideas,  which  are  the  immediate  objeds- 
of  human  knowledge,  are  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble, and  exifted  before  the  things  which  they 
reprefent.  There  are  other  fyftems,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  ideas,  which  are  the  im- 
C  z  mediate 
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CHAP,  mediate  objeds  of  all  our  thoughts,  are  poftc- 
^'  rior  to  the  things  which  they  reprefent,  and  de- 
rived from  them.  We  fhall  give  fome  account 
of  thefe  ;  but  as  they  have  gradually  fprung  out 
of  the  ancient  Peripatetic  fyflem,  it  is  neceffary 
to  begin  with  fome  account  of  it. 

Aristotle  taught,  that  all  the  objects  of  our 
thought  enter  at  firfl  by  the  fenfes  ;  and,  fmce 
the  fenfe  cannot  receive  external  material  ob- 
je£ts  themfelves,  it  receives  their  fpecies ;  that 
is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  matter ; 
as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal  without  any 
of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images  or  forms, 
imprelTed  upon  the  fenfes,  are  czWed-fenJible 
fpecies,  and  are  the  objedls  only  of  the  fenfitive 
part  of  the  mind :  But,  by  various  internal 
powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiritu- 
alized,  fo  as  to  become  objeds  of  memory  and 
imagination,  and,  at  laft,  of  pure  intelleftion. 
When  they  are  objects  of  memory  and  of 
imagination,  they  get  the  name  of  phantafms. 
When,  by  farther  refinement,  and  being  flrip- 
ped  of  their  particularities,  they  become  ob- 
jefts  of  fcience  ;  they  are  c2X\t6.intelligible fpecies : 
So  that  every  immediate  objeft,  whether  of 
fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  rea- 
foning,  mufl  be  fome  phantafm  or  fpecies  in  the 
mind  itfelf. 

The  followers  of  Aristotle,  efpecially  the 
fchoolmen,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory, 
which  the  Author  himfelf  mentions  very  briefly, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  referve.  They  en- 
tered into  large  difquifitions  with  regard  to  the 
fenfible  fpecies,  what  kind  of  things  they  are  ; 
how  they  are  fent  forth  by  the  objefl:,  and  en- 
ter by  the  organs  of  the  fenfes ;  how  they  are 
preferved  and  refined  by  various  agents,  called 

internal 
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internal  fenfes  ;    concerning  the  number  and  CHAP. 

offices  of  which  they  had  many  controverfies.  ^ \ 

But  we  fhall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  thefe 
matters. 

The  reafon  of  giving  this  brief  account  of 
the  theory  of  the  Peripatetics,  with  reqard  to 
the  immediate  objefts  of  our  thoughts,  is,  be- 
caufe  the  dodrine  of  modern  Philofophers  con- 
cerning ideas  is  built  upon  it.  Mr.  Locke, 
who  ufes  this  word  fo  very  frequently,  teils  us, 
that  he  means  the  fame  thing  by  it,  as  is  com- 
monly meant  by  /pedes  or  phanfafm.  Gas- 
SENDi,  from  whom  Locke  borrowed  more 
than  from  any  other  author,  fays  the  fame. 
/The  words  /pedes  and  phanta/m,  are  terms  of 
art  in  the  Peripatetic  fyftem,  and  the  meaning 
of  them  is  to  be  learned  from  lU 

The  theory  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus, 
on  this  fubjeft,  was  not  very  unlike  to  that  of 
the  Peripatetics.  They  held,  that  all  bodies 
continually  fend  forth  llender  films  or  fpedtres 
from  their  furface,  of  fuch  extreme  fubtilty, 
that  they  eafily  penetrate  our  grofs  bodies,  or 
enter  by  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  ftamp  their 
image  upon  the  mind.  The  fenfible  fpecies  of 
Aristotle  were  mere  forms  without  matter. 
The  fpe<Eh-es  of  Epicurus  were  compofed  of  a. 
very  fubtile  matter. 

Modern  Philofophers,  as  well  as  the  Peripa- 
tetics and  Epicureans  of  old,  have  conceived, 
that  external  objefts  cannot  be  the  immediate 
objects  of  our  thought ;  that  there  muft  be 
fome  image  of  them  in  the  mind  itfelf,  in 
which,  as  in  a  mirror,  they  are  feen.  And 
the  name  idea^  in  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  it, 
is  given  to  thofe  internal  and  immediate  objects 
of  our  thoughts.  The  external  thing  is  the 
ren^ote  or  mediate  objed ;    but  the  idea,  or 

image 
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e  H  A  p.  image  of  that  obje£t  in  the  mind,  is  the  immc* 
diate  objed,  without  which  we  could  have  no 
'perception,    no  remembrance,   no  conception 
of  the  mediate  objed. 

When,    therefore,    in   common   language, 
we  fpeak  of  having  an  idea  of  any  thing,  we 
mean  no  rnore  by  that  expreflion,  but  think- 
ing of  it.  /'  TKe  vulgar  allow,    that  this   exr 
preflion  irnplies  a  mind  that  thinks ;  an  a£l  of 
,  that  mind  which  we  call  thinking,  and  an  obr 
je£l  about  which  we  think.     But,  befides  thefe 
I  three,  the  Philofopher  conceives  that  there  is 
I  ^ourtli,  to  wit,  the  idea^  which  is  the  imme- 
diate objeHr     The  idea  is  in  the  mind  itfelf, 
and  can  have  no  exiflence  but  in  a  mind  that 
thinks  ;  but  the  remote  or  mediate  object  may 
be  fomething  external,  as  the  fun  or  moon ;  it 
may   be  fomething  pad  or  future ;  it  may  be 
fomething  which   never  exifled.     This  is  the 
philofophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea  ;  and 
we  may  obferve,    that   this  meaning  of  that 
word  is  built  upon  a  philofophical  opinion : 
For,  if  Philofophers  had  not  believed  that  there 
are  fuch  immediate  objefts  of  all  our  thoughts 
in  the  mind,  they  would  never  have  ufed  the 
word  idea  to  exprefs  them. 

I  (hall  only  add  on  this  article,  that,  although 
I  may  have  occafion  to  ufe  the  word  idea  in 
this  philofophical  fenfe  in  explaining  the  opini- 
ons of  others,  I  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  ufe 
it  in  expreffing  my  own,  becaufe  I  believe 
ideas,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  to  be  a  mere  fidtion 
of  Philofophers.  And,  in  the  popular  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  there  is  the  lefs  occafion  to 
ufe  it,  becaufe  the  Englilh  words  thought,  no- 
tion, apprehenjion,  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well 
as  the  Greek  word  idea  ;  with  this  advantage, 
that  they  are  lefs,  ambiguous.  There  is,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,    a  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  which  I C  H  A  P. 
think  moft  agreeable  to  its  ufe  in  ancient  philo-       ^• 
fophy,    and  which  I  would  wiUingly  adopt,  if 
ufe,  the  arbiter  of  language,  did  permit.     But 
this  will  come  to  be  explained  afterwards. 

II.  The  word  impreffion   is    ufed   by   Mr. 

Hume,  in  fpeaking  of  the  operations  of  the 

mind,  almoft  as  often  as  the  word  idea  is  by 

Mr.  Locke.      What   the   latter   calls   ideas, 

the  former  divides   into  two  clafles ;    one  of 

which  he  calls  impreffions,  the  other  ideas.     I 

jQiall  make  fome  obfervations  upon  Mr.  Hume's 

explication  of  that  word,  and  then  confider  the 

proper  meaning  of  it  in  the  Englifh  language. 

*'  Wc  may  divide,  (fays  Mr.  Hume,  Effays, 

'  vol.  2.  page  18.)  all  the  perceptions  of  the 

'  human  mind  into   two   clafles  or   fpecies, 

'  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  different  de- 

'  grees  of  force  and  vivacity.     The  lefs  lively 

'  and  forcible  are  commonly   denominated 

'  thoughts  or  ideas.     The  other  fpecies  want 

'  a  name  in  our  language,  and  in  moft;  others ; 

*  let  us  therefore  ufe  a  little  freedom,  and  call 
'  them  impreffions.  By  the  term  imprejftons^ 
'  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  Hvely  perceptions, 

*  when  we  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or 
'  hate,  or  defire,  or  will.     Ideas  are  the  lefs 

*  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  confci-r 
'  ous,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  thofefenfati- 
'  ons  or  movements  above  mentioned." 

This  is  the  explication  Mr.  Hume  hath  given 
n  his  Effays  of  the  term  impreffions,  when  ap- 
plied to   the  mind  ;    and  his  explication  of  it, 
n  his  Treatifc  of  human  nature,  is  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Difputes  about  words  belong  rather  to  Gram- 
marians than  to  Philofophers  ;  but  Philofophers 
ought  not  to  efcapc  cenfure  when  they  corrupt 

a  language 
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C  H  A  P.a  language  by  ufing  words  in  a  way  whkh  the 
^-       purity  of  the  language  will  not  admit.     I  find 

^""^       fault  with   Mr.   Hume's    phrafeology   in   the 
words    I   have    quoted, 

Fir/I,  Becaufe  he  gives  the  name  of  percep- 
tions to  every  operation  of  the  mind.  Love  is 
a  perception,  hatred  a  perception.  Defire  is 
a  perception,  v/ill  is  a  perception  ;  and,  by  the 
fame  rule,  a  doubt,  a  queftion,  a  command, 
is  a  perception.  This  is  an  intolerable  abufe  of 
language,  which  no  Philofopher  has  authority^ 
to  introduce. 

Secondly,  When  Mr.  Hume  fays,  tbat  we 
may  d'roide  all  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind 
into  two  claffes  or  [pedes,  which  are  dijiinguijhcd 
by  iheir  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity ,  the  man- 
ner of  expreffion  is  loofe  and  unphilofophical. 
To  differ  in  fpecies  is  one  thing ;  to  differ  in 
degree  is  another.  Things  which  differ  in  de- 
gree only  mufl  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  common  fenfe,  admitted  by  all  men, 
that  greater  and  lefs  do  not  make  a  change  of 
fpecies.  The  fame  man  may  differ  in  the  de- 
gree of  his  force  and  vivacity,  in  the  morning 
and  at  night ;  in  health  and  in  ficknefs  :  But 
this  is  fo  far  from  making  him  a  different  fpe- 
cies, that  it  does  not  fo  much  as  make  him  a 
different  individual.  To  fay,  therefore,  that 
two  different  claffes,  or  fpecies  of  perceptions, 
are  diftinguiilied  by  the  degrees  of  therr  force 
and  vivacity,  is  to  confound  a  difference  of 
degree  with  a  difference  oi fpecies,  which  every 
man  of  underflanding  knows  how  to  diftin- 
guifh. 

Thirdly,  We  may  obferve,  that  this  Author, 
having  given  the  general  name  of  perception 
to  all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  diftin- 
guifiied  them  into  two  claffes  or  fpecies,  which 

differ 
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differ  only  in  degree  of  force  and  vivacity,  CHAP, 
tells  us,  that  he  gives  the  name  of  imprelTions  ^• 
to  all  our  more  lively  perceptions ;  to  wit,  when  ^^ 
we  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or 
defire,  or  will.  There  is  great  confufion  in 
this  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  im- 
prejfion.  When  I  fee,  this  is  an  imprejjioiu 
But  why  has  not  the  Author  told  us,  whether 
he  gives  the  name  of  imprejfion  to  the  object 
feen,  or  to  that  a£l  of  my  mind  by  which  1  fee 
it  ?  When  I  fee  the  full  moon,  the  full  moon 
is  one  thing,  my  perceiving  it  is  another  thing. 
Which  of  thcfe  two  things  does  he  call  an  im- 
preffion  ?  We  are  left  to  guefs  this ;  nor  does 
all  that  this  Author  writes  about  impreffions 
clear  this  point.  Every  thing  he  fays  tends  to 
darken  it,  and  to  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  full 
moon  which  I  fee,  and  my  feeing  it,  are  not 
two  things,  but  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to 
every  other  inftance  the  Author  gives  to  il- 
luftrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  imprejfion, 
"  When  we  hear,  when  we  feel,  when  we 
"  love,  when  we  hate,  when  we  defire,  when 
*'  we  will."  In  all  thefe  a6ls  of  the  mind  there 
mufl  be  an  object,  which  is  heard,^  or  felt, 
or  loved,  or  hated,  or  defired,  or  willed. 
Thus,  for  inflance,  I  love  my  country.  This, 
fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  an  imprejfion.  But  what  is 
the  imprejfion  ?  Is  it  my  country,  or  is  it  the 
affection  I  bear  to  it  ?  I  afk  the  Philofopher  this 
queflion ;  but  I  find  no  anfv/er  to  it.  And 
when  I  read  all  that  he  has  wriiien  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  I  find  this  word  imprejfion  fometimes  ufed 
to  fignify  an  operation  of  the  mind,  fometimes 
the  objeft  of  the  operation ;  but,  for  the  mofl 
part,  it  is  a  vague  and  indetermined  word  that 
lignifies  both. 

I  know 
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CHAP,     I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  confidered  as 
J-      an  apology  for  fuch  abufe  of  words,  in  an  Au- 

^-  "'  ^  thor  who  underftood  the  language  fo  well,  and 
ufed  it  with  fo  great  propriety  in  writing 
on  other  fubjects,  that  Mr.  Hume's  fyftem, 
with  regard  to  the  mind,  required  a  language 
of  a  different  flruclure  from  the  common  ;  or, 
if  expreffed  in  plain  Englifh,  would  have  been 
too  fhocking  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 
To  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  this.  If  a  man 
receives  a  prefent  on  which  he  puts  a  high  va- 
lue ;  if  he  fee  and  handle  it,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  this,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  2J\  iniprejjion. 
If  the  man  only  dream  that  he  received  fuch  a 
prefent,  this  is  an  idea.  Wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  this  impreffion  and  this  idea; 
between  the  dream  and  the  reality  ?  They  are 
different  claffes  or  fpecies,  fays  Mr.  Hume  :  fo 
far  all  men  will  agree  with  him.  But  he  adds, 
that  they  arc  diftinguifhed  only  by  different  de- 
grees of  force  and  vivacity.  Here  he  infmu- 
ates  a  tenet  of  his  own,  in  contradidion  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind.  Common  fenfe 
convinces  every  man,  that  a  lively  dream  is  no 
nearer  to  a  reality  than  a  faint  one  ;  and  that 
if  a  man  Ihould  dream  that  he  had  all  the 
wealth  of  Croefus,  it  would  not  put  one  far- 
thing in  his  pocket.  It  is  impoffible  to  fabri- 
cate arguments  againfh  fuch  undeniable  prin- 
ciples, without  confounding  the  meaning  of 
words. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  man  would  perfuade  me 
that  the  moon  which  I  fee,  and  my  feeing  it, 
are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
he  will  anfwer  his  purpofe  lefs  by  arguing  this 
point  in  plain  Englilh,  than  by  confounding 
the  two  under  one  name,  fuch  as  that  of  an 

impreffion : 
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imprejjton  :  For  fuch  is  the  power  of  words,  CHAP, 
that  if  we   can   be   brought  to  the  habit   of      ^• 
calhng    two   things   that  are  connedled,  by  the  ^-^'^'''^^ 
fame  name^  we  are  the  more  eafily  led   to  be- 
lieve them  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Let  us  next  confider  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  imprejjlon  in  Englifh,  that  we  may  fee 
how  far  it  is  fit  to  exprefs  either  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  or  their  objeds. 

When  a  figure  is  ftampcd  upon  a  body  by 
prelTure,  that  figure  is  called  an  imprejjton,  as 
the  impreffion  of  a  feal  on  wax,  of  printing- 
types,  or  of  a  copperplate,  on  paper.  This 
feems  now  to  be  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word  ; 
the  effed;  borrowing  its  name  from  the  caufe. 
But  by  metaphor  or  analogy,  like  moft  other, /,^.,,^.w^^ 
words,  its  meaning  is  extended,  fo  as  to  fig-  ^ 

nify  any  change  produced  in  a  body  by  the 
operation  of  fome  external  caufe.  A  blow 
of  the  hand  makes  no  impreffion  on  a  fi:onc- 
wall ;  but  a  battery  of  canon  may.  The  moon 
raifes  a  tide  in  the  ocean,  but  makes  no  im- 
prefilon  on  rivers  and  lakes. 

When  we  fpeak  of  making  an  impreffion  on 
the  mind,  the  word  is  carried  flill  farther  from 
its  literal  meaning ;  ufe,  however,  which  is 
the  arbiter  of  language,  authorifes  this  applica- 
tion of  it.  As  when  we  fay  that  admonition 
and  reproof  make  little  impreffion  on  thofe 
who  are  confirmed  in  bad  habits.  The  fame 
difcourfe  delivered  in  one  way,  makes  a  fi:rong 
impreffion  on  the  hearers ;  delivered  in  ano- 
ther way,  it  makes  no  impreffion  at  all. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  fuch  examples, 
an  impreffion  made  on  the  mind  always  implies 
fome  change  of  purpofe  or  will ;  fome  new  ha- 
bit produced,  or  fome  former  habit  weakened  j 

fome 
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CHAP,  fome  pafTion  raifed  or  allayed.  When  fuch 
^-  changes  are  produced  by  perfuafion,  example, 
or  any  external  caufe,  we  fay  that  fuch  caufes 
make  an  impreffion  upon  the  mind.  But  when, 
things  are  feen  or  heard,  or  apprehended, 
without  producing  any  paflion  or  emotion,  We 
fay  that  they  make  no  impreffion. 

In  the  mofl  extenfive  fenfe,  an  impreffion  is 
a  change  produced  in  fome  paffive  fubje£l  by 
the  operation  of  an  external  caufe.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  an  active  being  to  produce  any  change  in 
itielf  by  its  own  aftive  power,  this  is  never 
called  an  impreffion.  It  is  the  aft  or  operation 
of  the  being  itfelf,  not  an  impreffion  upon  it. 
From  this  it  appears,  that  to  give  the  name  of 
an  impreffion  to  any  effect  produced  in  the 
mind,  is  to  fuppofe  that  the  mind  does  not  act 
at  all  in  the  production  of  that  effed.  If  fee- 
ing, hearing,  defiring,  willing,  be  operations 
of  the  mind,  they  cannot  be  impreffiions.  If 
they  be  impreffions,  they  cannot  be  operations 
of  the  mind.  In  the  fl;ru6ture  of  all  languages, 
they  are  confidered  as  a£ts  or  operations  of  the 
mind  itfelf,  and  the  names  given  them  imply 
this.  To  call  them  impreffions,  therefore,  is 
to  trefpafs  againfl  the  flru£ture,  not  of  a  parti- 
cular language  only,  but  of  all  languages. 

If  the  word  impreffion  be  an  improper  word 
to  fignify  the  operations  of  the  mind,  it  is  at 
leaft  as  improper  to  fignify  their  objects ;  for 
would  any  man  be  thought  to  fpeak  with  pro- 
priety, who  fhould  fay  that  the  fun  is  an  im- 
preffion, that  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  impreffi- 
ons } 

It  is  commonly  believed,  and  taken  for 
granted,  that  every  language,  if  it  be  fuffici- 
ently  copious  in  words,  is  equally  fit  to  exprefs 
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all  opinions,  whether  they  be  true  or  falfe.  CHAP. 
I  apprehend,  however,  that  there  is  an  excep-  ^• 
tion  to  this  general  rule,  which  dcferves  our  '^'^ 
notice.  There  are  certain  common  opinions 
of  mankind;,  upon  which  the  ftruclure  and 
grammar  of  all  languages  are  founded.  While 
thefe  opinions  are  common  to  all  men,  there 
will  be  a  great  fmiilarity  in  all  languages  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Such 
a  fimilarity  there  really  is ;  for  we  find  in  all 
languages  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  diftinftion  of 
nouns  into  adjective  and  fubflantive,  of  verbs 
into  adive  and  paflive.  In  verbs  we  find  like 
tenfes,  moods,  perfons  and  numbers.  There 
are  general  rules  of  grammar,  the  fame  in  all 
languages.  This  fimilarity  of  flructure  in  all 
languages  fliews  an  uniformity  among  men  in 
thofe  opinions  upon  which  the  flrufture  of 
language  is  founded. 

If,  for  inftance,  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  there 
was  a  nation  who  believed  that  the  things 
which  we  call  attributes  might  exift  without  a 
fubjedt,  there  would  be  in  their  language  no 
diftindion  between  adjectives  and  fubftantives, 
nor  would  it  be  a  rule  with  them  that  an  ad- 
jective has  no  meaning,  unlefs  when  joined  to 
a  fubflantive.  If  there  was  any  nation  who 
did  not  diftinguifli  between  acting  and  being 
acted  upon,  there  would  in  their  language  be 
no  diftindion  between  active  and  pafTive  verbs, 
nor  would  it  be  a  rule  that  the  active  verb  muft 
have  an  agent  in  the  nominative  cafe  ;  but 
that,  in  the  pafTive  verb,  the  agent  mufl  be  in 
an  oblique  cafe. 

The  ftrudture  of  all  languages  is  grounded 
upon  common   notions,    which   Mr.  Hume's 
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C  H  AP.philofophy  oppofes,  and  endeavours  to  over- 
I-  turn.  This  no  doubt  led  him  to  warp  the 
'common  language  into  a  conformity  with  his 
principles;  but  we  ought  not  to  imitate  him  in 
this,  until  we  are  fatisfied  that  his  principles 
are  built  on  a  folid  foundation. 

12.  Senfation  is  a  name  given   by  Philofo- 
phers  to  an  aft  of  mind,  which  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  others  by  this,  that  it  hath  no 
object  diftinct  from  the  aft  itfelf.    Pain  of  every 
kind  is  an  uneafy  fenfation.     When  I  am  pain- 
ed, I  cannot  fay  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  one  thing, 
and  that  my  feeling  it,  is  another  thing.    They 
are  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  cannot  be  dif- 
joined,  even  in  imagination.     Pain,  when  it  is 
not  felt,  has   no  exiftence.     It  can  be  neither 
greater  or  lefs  in  degree  or  duration,  nor  any 
thing  elfe  in  kind,  than   it  is    felt    to   be.     It 
cannot  exift  by  itfelf,  nor  in  any  fubjeft,  but 
in  a  fentient  being.     No  quaUty   of  an  inani- 
mate  infentient  being   can  have  the  leafl  re- 
femblance  to  it. 

What  we  have  faid  of  pain  may  be  appHed 
to  every  other  fenfaticn.  Some  of  them  are 
agreeable,  others  uneaf/,  in  various  degrees. 
Thefe  being  objcfts  of  defire  or  averfion,  have 
fome  attention  given  to  them;  but  many  are 
indifferent,  and  fo  little  attended  to,  that  they 
have  no  name  in  any  language. 

Mofl  operations  of  the  mind,  that  have 
names  in  common  language,  are  complex  in 
their  nature,  and  made  up  of  various  ingredi- 
ents, or  more  fimple  acts;  which,  though  con- 
joined in  our  conftitution,  mufl  be  disjoined  by 
abftraction,  in  order  to  our  having  a  diftindt 
and  fcientlfic  notion  of  the  complex  operation. 
In  fuch  operations,  fenfation  for  the  mofl  part 
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makes  an  ingredient.     Thofe  who  do  not  at-C  H  A  P. 
tend  to  the  complex  nature  of  fuch  operations,       ^• 
are  apt  to  refolve  them  into  fome  one  of  the' 
fimple  acls  of  which  they  are  compounded, 
overlooking  the  others:  And  from  this  caufe 
many  difputes  have  been  raifed,  and  many  er- 
rors have  been  occafioned  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  fuch  operations. 

The  perception  of  external  objefts  is  accom- 
panied with  fome  fenfation  correfponding  to 
the  objeft  perceived,  and  fuch  fenfations  have, 
in  many  cafes,  in  all  languages,  the  fame  name 
with  the  external  objed:  which  they  always  ac- 
company. The  difficulty  of  disjoining  by  ab- 
ftradion,  things  thus  conftantly  conjoined  in 
the  courfe  of  nature,  and  things,  which  have 
one  and  the  fame  name  in  all  languages,  has 
likewife  been  frequently  an  occafion  of  errors 
in  the  philofophy  of  the  mind.  To  avoid  fuch 
errors,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  to 
have  a  diftinft  notion  of  that  limple  aft  of  the 
mind  which  we  call  fenfation,  and  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  defcribe.  By  this  means 
we  fhall  find  it  more  eafy  to  diflinguifh  it  from 
every  external  objeft  that  it  accompanies,  and 
from  every  other  aft  of  the  mind  that  may  be 
conjoined  with  it.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  like- 
wife  of  importance,  that  the  name  of  fenfatmi 
fhould,  in  philosophical  writings,  be  appropri- 
ated to  fignify  this  fimple  aft  of  the  mind, 
without  including  any  thing  more  in  its  figni- 
fication,  or  being  applied  to  other  purpofes. 

I  fhall  add  an  obfervation  concerning-  the 
word  feeling.  This  word  has  two  meanings. 
Firfl,  It  fignifies  the  perceptions  we  have  of 
external  objefts,  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  When 
we  fpeak  of  feeling  a  body  to  be  hard  or  foft, 
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C  H  A  P.  j-ough  or  fmooth,  hot  or  cold;  to  feel  thel'e 
things,  is  to  perceive  them  by  touch.  They 
are  external  things,  and  that  a6:  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  feel  them,  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  objedls  felt.  Secondly,  The  word 
feeling  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  fame  thing  as  fen- 
fation^  which  we  have  juft  now  explained;  and, 
in  this  fcnfe,  it  has  no  object;  the  feeling  and 
the  thing  felt  are  one  and  the  fame. 

Perhaps  betwixt  feeling,  taken  in  this  laft 
fenfe,  and  fenfation,  there  may  be  this  fmall 
difference,  that  fenfation  is  mofl  commonly 
ufed  to  fignify  thofe  feelings  which  we  have  by 
our  external  fenfes  and  Dodily  appetites,  and  all 
our  bodily  pains  and  pleafures.  But  there  are 
feelings  of  a  nobler  nature  accompanying  our 
affections,  our  moral  judgments,  and  our  de- 
terminations in  matters  of  tafte,  to  which  the 
word  fenfation  is  lefs  properly  applied. 

I  have  premifed  thefe  obfervations  on  the 
meaning  of  certain  w^ords  that  frequently  oc- 
cur in  treating  of  this  fubjeft,  for  two  reafons, 
frfi.  That  I  may  be  the  better  underftood  when 
I  ufe  them ;  and  feccndly.  That  thofe  who 
would  make  any  progrefs  in  this  branch  of  fci- 
ence,  may  accuftom  themfelves  to  attend  very 
carefully  to  the  meaning  of  v/ords  that  are 
ufed  in  it.  They  may  be  affured  of  this,  that 
the  ambiguity  of  words,  and  the  vague  and 
improper  application  of  them,  have  thrown 
more  darknefs  upon  this  fubjed:,  than  the  fub- 
tilty  and  intricacy  of  things. 

rWhen  we  ufe  common  words,  we  ought  to 
ute  them  in  the  fenfe  in  which  they  are  moft 
commonly  ufed  by  the  bed  and  purell  writers 
in  the  language ;  and  when  we  have  occafion 
to  enlarge  or  reftrid  the  meaning  of  a  common 

word. 
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word,  or  give  it  more  precifion  than  it  has  inC  H  A  P. 
common  language,  the  reader  ought  to  have      ^• 
warning   of  this,    otherwif5__we   fhall   impofe ''**^''^"''^ 
upon  ourfelves  and  upon  him. 

A  very  refpeclable  writer  has  given  a  good 
example  of  this  kind,  by  explaining  in  an  Ap- 
pendix to  his  EIem€nts_Gf  Criticifm,  the  terms 
he  has  occafion  to  ufe.  In  that  Appendix, 
mofl  of  the  words  are  explained  on  which  I 
have  been  making  obfcrvations.  And  the  ex- 
plication I  have  given,  I  think,  agrees,  for  the 
mofl:  part,  with  his. 

Other  v/ords  that  need  explication  fhall  be 
explained  as  they  occur. 


CHAP.     II. 

Principles  taken  for  granted. 

AS  there  are  words  common  to  Philofo- 
phers  and  to  the  vulgar,  which  need  no 
explication  ;  fo  there  are  principles  common  to 
both,  which  need  no  proof,  and  which  do  not 
admit  of  dire6t  proof. 

One  who  applies  to  any  branch  of  fcience 
mufi:  be  come  to  years  of  underitanding,  and 
confequently  muft  have  exercifed  his  reafon, 
and  the  other  powers  of  his  mind,  in  various 
ways.  He  muft  have  formed  various  opinions 
and  principles  by  which  he  conducts  himfelf 
in  the  afiiiirs  of  life.  Of  thofe  principles,  fome 
are  common  to  all  men,  being  evident  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  neceffary  in  the  conduft  of  life, 
that  a  man  cannot  live  and  aft  according  to  the 
rules  of  common  prudence  v/ithout  them. 

All  men  that  have  common  underftanding 
agree  in  fuch  principles,  and  conlider  a  man 
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C  H  A  P.  as  lunatic  or  deflitute  of  common  fenfe,  who 
^^-  denies,  or  calls  them  in  queftion.  Thus,  if 
^"^^  "^  any  man  were  found  of  fo  flrange  a  turn  as 
not  to  believe  his  own  eyes ;  to  put  no  truft  in 
his  fenfes,  nor  have  the  leaft  regard  to  their 
tcftimony;  would  any  man  think  it  worth 
while  to  reafon  gravely  with  fuch  a  perfon,  and, 
by  argument,  to  convince  him  of  his  error! 
Surely  no  wife  man  would.  For  before  men 
can  reafon  together,  they  muft  agree  in  firfl: 
principles  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  reafon  with 
a  man  who  has  no  principles  in  common  with 
you. 

There  are,  therefore,  common  principles, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  reafoning,  and 
of  all  fcjence.  Such  common  principles  fcl- 
dom  admit  of  direct  proof,  nor  do  they  need 
it.  Men  need  not  to  be  taught  them;  for  they 
are  fuch  as  all  men  of  common  underflanding 
know;  or  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  they  give  a  ready 
afient  to,  as  foon  as  they  are  propofed  and  un- 
derftood. 

Such  principles,  when  we  have  occafion  to 
ufe  them  in  fcience,  are  called  axioms.  And, 
although  it  be  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  yet  it 
may  be  of  great  ufe,  to  point  out  the  princi- 
ples or  axioms  on  which  a  fcience  is  grounded. 

Thus,  mathematicians,  before  they  prove 
any  of  the  propofitions  of  mathematics,  lay 
dov/n  certain  axioms,  or  common  principles, 
upon  which  they  build  iheir  reafonings.  And 
although  thofe  axioms  be  truths  which  every 
man  knew  before;  fuch  as.  That  the  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part.  That  equal  quantities  add- 
ed to  equal  quantities,  m^ke  equal  fums;  yet, 
when  we  fee  nothing  afl'umed  in  the  proof  of 
mathematical  proportions,  but  fuch  felf-evident 
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axioms,  the  propofitions  appear  more  certain,  CHAP, 
and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  to  difpute.  ^^\ 

In  all  other  fciences,  as  well  as  in  mathema- 
tics, it  will  be  found,  that  there  are  a  few  com- 
mon principles,  upon  which  all  the  reafonings 
in  that  fcience  are  grounded,  and  into  which 
they  may  be  refolved.  If  thefe  were  pointed 
out  and  confidered,  we  fiiould  be  better  able 
to  judge  what  ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  the  con- 
clufions  in  that  fcience.  If  the  principles  be 
certain,  the  conclufions  juftly  drawn  from  them 
muft  be  certain.  If  the  principles  be  only  pro- 
bable, the  conclufions  can  only  be  probable. 
If  the  principles  be  falfe,  dubious,  or  obfcure, 
the  fuperftruclure  that  is  built  upon  them  muft 
partake  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  foundation. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  greateft  of  Natu- 
ral Philofophers,  has  given  an  example  well 
worthy  of  imitation,  by  laying  down  the  com- 
mon principles  or  axioms,  on  which  the  rea- 
fonings in  natural  philofophy  are  built.  Be- 
fore this  was  done,  the  reafonings  of  Philofo- 
phers, in  that  fcience,  were  as  vague  and  un- 
certain as  they  are  in  moft  others.  Nothing 
was  fixed;  all  was  difpute  and  controverfy: 
But,  by  this  happy  expedient,  a  foUd  founda- 
tion is  laid  in  that  fcience,  and  a  noble  fuper- 
ftrudure  is  raifed  upon  it,  about  which  there 
is  now  no  more  difpute  or  controverfy  among 
men  of  knowledge,  than  there  is  about  the 
conclufions  of  mathematics. 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  firfl 
principles  of  natural  philofophy  are  of  a  quite 
different  nature  from  mathematical  axioms  : 
They  have  not  the  fame  kind  of  evidence,  nor 
^re  they  necelTary  truths,  as  mathematical  axi- 
D  2  cms 
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CHAP,  oms  are:  They  are  fuch  as  thefe:  That  fimilar 
I^_  effefts  proceed  from  the  fame  or  fimilar  caufes: 
That  we  ought  to  admit  of  no  other  caufes  of 
natural  effects,  but  fuch  as  are  true,  and  fuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  effects.  Thefe  are 
principles,  which,  though  they  have  not  the 
fame  kind  of  evidence  that  mathematical  axi- 
oms have;  yet  have  fuch  evidence,  that  every 
man  of  common  underflanding  readily  aifents 
to  them,  and  finds  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
conduct  his  actions  and  opinions  by  them,  in 
the  ordinary  atfairs  of  life. 

Though  it  has  not  been  ufual,  yet,  I  con- 
ceive it  may  be  ufeful,  to  point  out  fome  of 
thofe  things  which  I  fliall  take  for  granted,  as 
iirft  principles  in  treating  of  the  mind  and  its 
faculties.  There  is  the  more  occafion  ior  this; 
becaufe  very  ingenious  men,  fuch  as  Des  Ga- 
tes, Malebranche,  Arnauld,  liOCKE,  and 
many  others,  have  loft  much  labour,  by  not 
diflinguiihing  things  which  rcquire.proof,  from 
things  which,  though  they  may  admit  of  illuf- 
tration,  yet  being  felf-evident,  do  not  admit 
of  proof.  When  men  attempt  to  deduce  fuch 
felf-evident  principles  from  others  more  evi- 
dent, they  always  fall  into  inconcluiive  reafon- 
ing:  And  the  confequence  of  this  has  been, 
that  others,  fuch  as  Berkeley  and  HnMF, 
iinding  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  fuch 
firft  principles  to  be  weak  and  inconclufive, 
have  been  tempted  iirft  to  doubt  of  them,  and 
afterwards  to  deny  them. 

It  is  fo  irkfomc  to  reafon  with  thofe  who 
deny  firft  principles,  that  wife  men  common- 
ly decline  it.  Yet  it  is  not  impoffible,  that  what 
is  only  a  vulgar  prejudice  may  be  miftaken  for 
a  firft  principle.     Nor  is  it  impoflible,  that  what 
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is  really  a  firfl  principle  may,  by  the  enchant- C  HAP. 
ment  of  words,  have  fuch  a  milt  thrown  about       ^^' 
it,  as  to  hide  its  evidence,  and  to  make  a  man  ^"^"^^ 
of  candour  doubt  of  it.     Such  cafes  happen 
more  frequently  perhaps  in  this  fcience  than  in 
any  other;  but  they  are  not  altogether  without 
remedy.   There  are  ways  by  which  the  evidence 
of  firfl  principles  may  be  made  more  apparent 
when  they  are  brought  into  difpute  ;  but  they 
require  to  be  handled  in  a  way  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.     Their  evidence   is  not  demonflrative, 
but  intuitive.     They  require  not  proof,  but  to 
be  placed  in  a  proper  point  of  view.     This  will 
be  fhown  more  fully   in  its  proper  place,  and 
applied  to  thofe  very  principles  which  we  now 
affume.     In  the  meantime,  when  they  are  pro- 
pofed  as  firfl  principles,  the   reader  is  put  on 
his  guard,  and  warned  to  confider  whether  they 
have  a  jufl  claim  to  that  character. 

1.  Firjl^  then,  I  fhall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  I  ihink,  that  I  remember^  that  I  reafon^  and, 
in  general,  that  I  really  perform  all  thofe  ope- 
rations of  mind  of  which  I  am  confcious. 

The  operations  of  our   minds  are  attended 
with  confcioufnefs ;  and  this    confcioufnefs   is 
the  evidence,  the  only  evidence  which  we  have 
or  can  have  of  their  exiflence.    If  a  man  fliould 
take  it  into  his  head  to  think  or  to  fay  that  his 
confcioufnefs  may  deceive  him,  and  to  require 
proof  that  it  cannot,  I  know  of  no  proof  that 
be  given  him;  he  mufl  be  left  to  himfelf  as  a 
man  that  denies  firfl  principles,  v/ithout  which 
there  can  be  no  reafoning.     Every  man  finds 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  believing  what  con- 
fcioufnefs tellifies,  and   every  thing  that  hath 
this  teftimony  is  to  be  taken  as  a  firil  prin- 
ciple. 

2.   As 
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2.  As  by  confcloufnefs  we  know  certainly 
the  exiftence  of  our  prefent  thoughts  and  paf- 
fions;  fo  we  know  the  paft  by  remembrance. 
And  when  they  are  recent,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  freih,  the  knowledge  of  them, 
fromfuch  diftind:  remembrance,  is,  in  its  cer- 
tainty and  evidence,  next  to  that  of  confclouf- 
nefs. 

3.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  many  things  to  which  we  give  little 
or  no  attention.  We  can  hardly  attend  to  fe- 
veral  things  at  the  fame  time ;  and  our  atten- 
tion is  commonly  employed  about  that  which 
rs  the  objeft  of  our  thought,  and  rarely  about 
the  thought  itfelf.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  angry, 
his  attention  is  turned  to  the  injury  done  him, 
or  the  injurious  perfon;  and  he  gives  very  little 
attention  to  the  paffion  of  anger,  although  he 
is  confcious  of  it.  It  is  in  our  power,  however, 
when  we  come  to  the  years  of  underftanding, 
to  give  attention  to  our  own  thoughts  and  paf- 
fions,  and  the  various  operations  of  our  minds. 
And  when  we  make  thefe  the  objeds  of  our 
attention,  either  while  they  are  prefent,  or 
when  they  are  recent  and  frelh  in  our  memory, 
this  a6:  of  the  mind  is  called  rejiedion. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that,  by 
attentive  refledion,  a  man  may  have  a  clear  and 
certain  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind;  a  knowledge  no  lefs  clear  and  certain, 
than  that  which  he  has  of  an  external  obje6: 
when  it  is  fet  before  his  eyes. 

This  rcfleftion  is  a  kind  of  intuition,  it  gives 
a  like  convidlion  with  regard  to  internal  ob- 
jecls,  or  things  in  the  mind,  as  the  faculty  of 
feeing  gives  with  regard  to  objects  of  fight. 
A  man  muft,  therefore,  be  convinced  beyond! 
poiTibility  of  doubt,  of  every  thing  with  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  which  C  HAP. 
he  clearly  and  diftindly  difcerns  by  attentive       ^^• 
refledion. 

4.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  thoughts 
I  am  confcious  of,  or  remember,  are  the 
thoughts  of  one  and  the  fame  thinking  prin- 
ciple, which  I  call  myfelf^  or  my  ?nind.  Every 
man  has  an  immediate  and  irrefiftible  convic- 
tion, not  only  of  his  prefent  exiftence,  but  of 
his  continued  exiftence  and  identity,  as  far 
back  as  he  can  remember.  If  any  man  fhould 
think  fit  to  demand  a  proof  that  the  thoughts 
he  is  fucceffively  confcious  of  belong  to  one 
and  the  fame  thinking  principle.  If  he  fliould 
demand  a  proof  that  he  is  the  fame  perfoa  to- 
day as  he  was  yefterday,  or  a  year  ago,  1  know 
no  proof  that  can  be  given  him:  He  muft  be 
left  to  himfelf,  either  as  a  man  that  is  lunatic, 
or  as  one  who  denies  firft  principles,  and  is 
not  to  be  reafoned  with. 

Every  man  of  a  found  mind  finds  himfelf  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  believing  his  own  identity, 
and  continued  exiftence.  The  conviction  of 
this  is  immediate  and  irrefiftible;  and  if  he 
fhould  lofe  this  conviction,  it  v/ould  be  a  cer- 
tain proof  of  infanity,  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
medied by  reafoning. 

5.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  fome 
things  which  cannot  exift  by  themfelves,  but 
muft  be  in  fomething  elfe  to  which  they  be- 
long, as  qualities  or  attributes. 

Thus  motion  cannot  exift  but  in  fomething 
that  is  moved.  And  to  fuppofe  that  there  can 
be  motion  while  every  thing  is  at  reft,  is  a 
grofs  and  palpable  abfurdity.  In  like  manner, 
hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  fweetnefs  and  bitternefs, 
are  things  which  cannot  exift  by  themfelves  ; 
tfiey  are  qualities  of  fomething  which  is  hard  or 

foft, 
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CHAP.foft,  fweet  or  bitter  :  That  thing,  whatever  it 
^^-  be,  of  which  they  are  qualities,  is  called  their 
fubjedt,  and  fuch  qualities  neceffarily  fuppofe 
a  fubjecl. 

Things  which  may  cxift  by  themfelvcs,  and 
do  not  ncceflarily  liippofe  the  exillence  of  any 
thing  elfe,  are  called  fubftances  ;  and  with  re- 
lation to  the  quaUties  or  attributes  that  belong 
to  them,  they  are  called  the  fubjecls  of  fuch 
qualities  or  attributes. 

All  the  things  which  we  immediately  per- 
ceive by  our  fenfes,  and  all  the  things  we  arc 
conicious  of,  are  things  which  mud  beinfomxC- 
thingelfe  as  their  fubjeft.  Thus  by  my  fenfes,  I 
perceive  figure,  colour,  hardnefs,  foftncfs,  mo- 
tion, refiflance  and  fuch  like  things.  But  thefe 
are  qualities,  and  mult  neceffarily  be  in  fome- 
thingthatis figured,  coloured,  hardorfoft,  that 
moves,  or  refills.  It  is  not  to  thefe  qualities,  but 
to  that  v/hich  is  the  fubjecl  of  them,  that  we 
give  the  name  of  body.  If  any  man  fhould 
think  fit  to  deny  that  thefe  things  are  qualities, 
or  that  they  require  any  fubjeft,  I  leave  him 
to  enjoy  his  opinion  as  a  man  who  denies  firfl 
principles,  and  is  not  fit  to  be  reafoned  with. 
If  he  has  common  underflanding,  he  will  find 
that  he  cannot  converfe  half  an  hour  without 
faying  things  which  imply  the  contrary  of  what 
he  profeffes  to  believe. 

In  like  manner,  the  things  I  am  confcious 
of,  fuch  as  thought,  reafoning,  defire,  necef- 
farily fuppofe  fomething  that  thinks,  that  rea- 
fons,  that  defires.  V\  e  do  not  give  the  name 
of  mind  to  thought,  reafon,  or  defire;  but  to 
that  being  which  thinks,  which  reafons,  and 
which  defires. 

Tnat  every  adt  or  operation,  therefore,  fup- 
pofes  an  agent,   that  every  quality  fu'.pofes   a 

fubje£l:. 
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fubjeft,  are  things  which  I  do  not  attempt  toC  H  A  P. 
prove,  but  take  for  granted.  Every  man  of  ^^- 
common  underftanding  difcerns  this  immedi-'"  '^  * 
atcly,  and  cannot  entertain  the  leafl  doubt  of 
it.  In  all  languages  we  find  certain  words  which, 
by  Grammarians,  are  called  adjectives.  Such 
words  denote  attributes,  and  every  adjedive 
muft  have  a  fubftantive  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
that  is,  every  attribute  muft  have  a  fubjecl. 
In  all  languages  we  find  active  verbs  which  de- 
note fome  aftion  or  operation  ;  and  it  is  a  fun- 
damental rule  in  the  grammar  of  all  languages, 
that  fuch  a  verb  fuppofes  a  perfon  ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  that  every  a£lion  muft  have  an  2.- 
gent.  We  take  it,  therefore,  as  a  firft  princi- 
ple, that  goodnefs,  wifdom,  and  virtue,  can 
only  be  in  fome  being  that  is  good,  wife,  and 
virtuous ;  that  thinking  fuppofes  a  being  that 
thinks  ;  and  that  every  operation  v/e  are  con- 
fcious  of  fuppofes  an  agent  that  operates,  which 
we  call  mind. 

6.  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  moft  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  there  muft  be  an  objeft  dif- 
tinct  from  the  operation  itfclf.  I  cannot  fee, 
without  feeing  fomething.  To  fee  Vv^ithout  ha- 
ving any  objed  of  fight  is  abfurd.  I  cannot 
remember,  without  remembering  fomething. 
The  thing  remembered  is  paft,  while  the  re- 
membrance of  it  is  prefcnt ;  and  therefore  the 
operation  and  the  object  of  it  muft  be  diftind 
things.  The  operations  of  our  minds  are  de- 
noted, in  all  languages,  by  a6live  tranfitive 
verbs,  which,  from  their  conftruftion  in  gram- 
mar, require  not  only  a  perfon  or  agent,  but 
likewife  an  objed:  of  the  operation.  Thus  the 
verb  know,  denotes  an  operation  of  mind. 
From  the  general  ftruciure   of  language,   this 

verb 
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CHAP,  verb  requires  a  perfon  ;  I  know,  you  know,  or 
J  he  knows :  But  it  requires  no  lefs  a  noun  in 
the  accufative  cafe,  denoting  the  thing  known; 
for  he  that  knows,  muft  know  fomething;  and 
to  know,  without  having  any  objed  of  know- 
ledge, is  an  abfurdity  too  grofs  to  admit  of 
reafoning. 

7.  We  ought  likewife  to  take  for  granted, 
as  firft  principles,  things  wherein  we  find  an 
univerfal  agreement,  among  the  learned  and 
unlearned,  in  the  different  nations  and  ages  of 
the  world.  A.  confent  of  ages  and  nations,  of 
the  learned  and  vulgar,  ought,  at  leaft,  to  have 
great  authority,  unlefs  we  can  fhow  fome  pre- 
judice, as  univerfal  as  that  confent  is,  which 
might  be  the  caufe  of  it.  Truth  is  one,  but 
error  is  infinite.  There  are  many  truths  fo  ob- 
vious to  the  human  faculties,  that  it  may  be 
expeded  that  men  fhould  univerfally  agree  in 
them.  And  this  is  adually  found  to  be  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  many  truths,  againfl  which  we 
find  no  diffent,  unlefs  perhaps  that  of  a  few 
fceptical  Philofophers,  who  may  juftly  be  fuf- 
pefted,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  differ  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  through  pride,  obfdnacy,  or  fome 
favourite  pafTion.  Where  there  is  fuch  uni- 
verfal confent  in  things  not  deep  nor  intricate, 
but  which  lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  furfacc,  there 
is  the  greatcft  prefumption  that  can  be,  that  it 
is  the  natural  refult  of  the  human  faculties ; 
and  it  muft  have  great  authority  with  every  fo- 
ber  mind  that  loves  truth.  Major  enimpars  eo 
fere  defer ri  folet  quo  a  natura  deducitur,  Cic. 
deOff".  I.  41. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  it  is  im^ 
polTible  to  coiled  the  opinions  of  all  men  upon 
any  point  whatfoever,  and,  therefore,  that  this 

maxim 
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maxim  can  be  of  no  ufe.  But  there  are  many  CHAP, 
cafes  wherein  it  is  otherwife.  Who  can  doubt, 
for  inftance,  whether  mankind  have,  in  all  ages, 
believed  the  exiftence  of  a  material  world,  and 
that  thofe  things  which  they  fee  and  handle  are 
real,  and  not  mere  illufions  and  apparitions  ? 
Who  can  doubt,  whether  mankind  have  uni- 
verfally  believed,  that  every  thing  that  begins 
to  exilt,  and  every  change  that  happens  in  na- 
ture, mull  have  a  caufe  ?  Who  can  doubt, 
whether  mankind  have  been  univerfally  per- 
fuaded  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  hu- 
man conducl  ?  Some  things  which,  in  certain 
circumftances,  they  ought  to  do,  and  other 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  do  ?  The 
univerfahty  of  thefe  opinions,  and  of  many 
fuch  that  might  be  named,  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, from  the  whole  tenor  of  mens  conduct,  as 
far  as  our  acquaintance  reaches,  and  from  the 
records  of  hiltory,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that 
are  tranfmitted  to  us. 

There  are  other  opinions  that  appear  to  be 
univerfal,  from  what  is  common  in  the  (Irufture 
of  alUanguages,  ancient  andmodern,poliihedand 
barbarous.  Language  is  the  exprefs  image  and 
pidure  of  human  thoughts  ,  and,  from  the  pic- 
ture,  we  may  often  draw  very  certain  conclu- 
fions  with  regard  to  the  original.  We  find  in 
all  languages  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  nouns 
fubftantive  and  adjedive,  verbs  active  and  paf- 
five,  varied  according  to  the  tenfes  of  paft,  pre- 
fent,  and  future ;  we  find  adverbs,  prepofitions, 
and  conjunctions.  There  are  general  rules  of 
fyntax  common  to  all  languages.  1  his  unifor- 
mity in  the  ftrudure  of  language,  fiiows  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  uniformity  in  thofe  notions  upon 
which  the  ftru6;ure  of  language  is  grounded. 

"We 
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We  find,  in  the  flrudure  of  all  languages, 
the  diftinclion  of  afting  and  being  acled  upon, 
the  diftinction  of  adion  and  agent,  of  quality 
and  fubjeft,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind  ; 
which  fliows,  that  thefe  diftindions  are  found- 
ed in  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  mankind.  We  fhall 
have  frequent  occafion  to  argue  from  the  fenfe 
of  m.ankind  exprefied  in  the  ftrufture  of  lan- 
guage; and  therefore  it  was  proper  here  to 
take  notice  of  the  force  of  arguments  drawn 
from  this  topic. 

8.  I  need  hardly  fay,  that  I  fhall  alfo  take  for 
granted  fuch  fa£ls  as  are  attefled  to  the  convic- 
tion of  all  fober  and  reafonable  men,  either  by 
our  fenfes,  by  memory,  or  by  human  teflimony. 
Although  fome  writers  on  this  iubject  have  dif- 
puted  the  authority  of  the  fenfes,  of  memory, 
and  of  every  human  faculty  ;  yet  we  find,  that 
fuch  perfons,  in  the  conduft  of  hfe,  in  purfu- 
ing  their   ends,  or  in  avoiding    dangers,  pay 
the  fame  regard  to  the  authority  of  their  fenfes, 
and  other  faculties,   as  the  reft  of  mankind. 
By  this   they  give  us  juft  ground  to  doubt  of 
their  candour  in  their  profelnons  of  fceptifcifm. 
This,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  fate  of 
the   few  that  have  proteffed  fcepticifm,   that, 
when  they  have  done  what  they  can  to  difcre- 
dit  their  fenfes,  they  find  themfelves,  after  all, 
under  a  necellity  of  trufting  to  them.     Mr. 
Hume  has  been  io  candid  as  to  acknowledge 
this ;  and  it  is   no  lefs  true  of  thofe  who  have 
not  fhcwn  the  fame  candour :  For  I  never  heard 
that  any  fceptic  run  his  head  againft  a  port,  or 
ftept  into  a  kennel,  becauf?  he  did  not  believe 
his  eyes. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  acknowledge  that  wc 
ought  to  be  cautious,  that  we  do  not  adopt 
Oj^'nions  as  firft  principles,  which  are  ror  en- 
titled to  that  charafter.     But  there  is  furelv  :he 
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lead  danger  of  iri'-n  being;  imposed  uponinCHAP. 
this  way,  when  fuch  principles  opei/y  lay  claim  ^I- 
to  the  character,  and  are  thereby  fairly  expof- 
ed  to  the  examination  of  thofe  who  may  dif- 
pute  their  authority.  We  do  not  pretend,  that 
thofe  things  that  are  laid  down  as  fiiTt  prin- 
ciples may  not  be  examined,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  our  ears  open  to  what  may  be  plead- 
ed againfl  their  being  admitted  as  fuch.  Let 
us  deal  with  them,  as  an  upright  judge  does 
with  a  witnefs  who  has  a  fair  charafter.  He 
pays  a  regard  to  the  teftimor?  y  of  fuch  a  witnefs, 
while  his  character  is  unimpeached.  But  if  it 
can  be  (hown  that  he  is  fuborned..  or  that  he 
is  influenced  by  malice  or  partial  favour,  his 
teflimony  lofes  all  its  credit,  and  is  jullly  re- 
jefted. 

CHAP.     III. 

Of  Hypothefes. 

EVERY  branch  of  human  knowledge  hath 
its  proper  principles,  its  proper  foundation 
and  method  of  reafoning ;  and,  if  we  endea- 
vour to  build  it  upon  any  other  foundation,  it 
will  never  ftand  firm  and  flable.  Thus  the  hif- 
torian  builds  upon  teftimony,  and  rarely  in- 
dulges conjecture.  The  antiquarian  mixes  con- 
jedlure  with  teflimony  ;  and  the  former  often 
makes  the  larger  ingredient.  The  mathema- 
tician pays  not  the  leaft  regard  either  to  tefli- 
mony or  conjecture,  but  deduces  every  thing, 
by  demonflrative  reafoning,  from  his  definitions 
and  axioms.  Indeed,  whatever  is  built  upon 
conjecture,  is  improperly  called  fcience  ;  for 
conjecture  may  beget  opinion,  but  cannot  pro- 
duce 
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CHAP,  duce  knowledge.  Natural  philofophy  muft  be 
built  upon  rhe  phasnomena  of  the  material  fyf- 
tem,  difcovered  by  obfervation  and  experiment. 

When  men  firfl  began  to  philofophife,  that 
is,  to  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  the  objects 
offenfe,  and  to  enquireinto  the  caufes  of  things, 
and  the  fecret  operations  of  nature,  it  was  very 
natural  for  them  to  indulge  conjecture ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  expected,  that,  in  many  ages,  they 
Ihould  difcover  the  proper  and  fclentific  way  of 
proceeding  in  philosophical  difquifitions.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  moft  ancient  fyftems 
in  every  branch  of  philofophy  were  nothing  but 
the  conjectures  of  men  famous  for  their  wifdom, 
w^hofe  fame  gave  authority  to  their  opinions. 
Thus,  in  early  ages,  wife  men  conjectured,  that 
this  earth  is  a  vaft  plain,  furrounded  on  all 
hands  by  a  boundlefs  ocean.  That  from  this 
ocean,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  emerge  at  their 
rifmg,  and  plunge  into  it  again  at  their  fetting. 

With  regard  to  the  mind,  men  in  their  rudefl 
ftate  are  apt  to  conjecture,  that  the  principle  of 
life  in  a  man  is  his  breath;  becaufe  the  moll 
obvious  diflindion  between  a  living  and  a  dead 
man  is,  that  the  one  breathes,  and  the  other 
does  not.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that,  in  ancient 
languages,  the  word  which  denotes  the  foul,  is 
that  which  properly  fignifies  breath  or  air. 

As  men  advance  in  knowledge,  their  firfl  con- 
jectures appear  filly  and  childifh,  and  give  place 
to  "others,  which  tally  better  with  later  obfer- 
vations  and  difcover ies.  Thus  one  fyflem  of 
philofophy  fucceeds  another,  without  any  claim 
to  fuperior  merit ;  but  this,  that  it  is  a  m.ore 
ingenious  fyftem  of  conjectures,  and  accounts 
better  foi'  common  appearances. 

To  omit  many  ancient  fyftems  of  this  kind, 
Dls  Cart£S,  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl  cen- 
tury. 
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tury,  diflatisfied  with  the  materia  prima^  the/iib-  ^  ^^  ^' 
Jiantial forms,  and  the  occult  qualities  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, conjeftured  boldly,  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  of  our  fyftem  are  carried  round  by  a 
vortex  or  whirlpool  of  fubtile  matter,  juft  as 
flraws  and  chaff  are  carried  round  in  a  tub  of 
water.  He  conjectured,  that  the  foul  is  feated 
in  a  fmall  gland  in  the  brain,  called  the  pineal 
gland  :  That  there,  as  in  her  chamber  of  pre*- 
fence,  {he  receives  intelligence  of  every  thing 
that  affecls  the  fenfes,  by  means  of  a  fubtile 
fluid  contained  in  the  nerves,  called  the  animal 
fpirits ;  and  that  fhe  difpatches  thefe  animal 
fpirits,  as  her  meflengers,  to  put  in  motion  the 
feveral  mufcles  of  the  body,  as  there  is  occafion. 
By  fuch  conjeftures  as  thefe,  Des  Cartes  could 
account  for  every  phasnomenon  in  nature,  in 
fuch  a  plaufible  manner,  as  gave  fatisfaction  to 
a  great  part  of  the  learned  world  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Such  conjectures  in  philofophical  matters 
have  com.monly  got  the  name  of  hypothe/es,  or 
theories.  And  the  invention  of  a  hypothefis, 
founded  on  fome  flight  probabilities,  which  ac- 
counts for  many  appearances  of  nature,  has 
been  confidered  as  the  highefl:  attainment  of  a 
Philofopher.  If  the  hypothefis  hangs  well  to- 
gether, is  embellifhed  by  a  lively  imagination, 
and  ferves  to  account  for  common  appearances; 
it  is  confidered  by  m.any  as  having  all  the  qua- 
lities that  fliould  recommend  it  to  our  belief; 
and  all  that  ought  to  be  required  in  a  philofo- 
phical fyfl:em. 

There  is  fuch  pronenefs  in  men  of  genius  to 
invent  hypothefes,  and  in  others  to  acquiefce 
in  them,  as  the  utmoPc  which  the  human  facul- 
ties can  attain  in  philofophy,  that  it  is  of  the 

laft 
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CHAP,  laft  confequence  to  the  progrefs  of  real  know- 
^^'      ledge,    that   men   fliould  have  a  clear  and  dif- 
tind  undcrftanding  of  the  nature  of  hypothefes 
in  philofophy,  and  of  the  regard  that  is  due  to 
them. 

Although  fome  conje6l:ures  may  have  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  probability,  yet  it  is  evident- 
ly in  the  nature  of  conjecture  to  be  uncertain. 
In  every  cafe  the  affent  ought  to  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  evidence  ;  for  to  believe  firmly,  what 
has  but  a  fmall  degree  of  probability,  is  a  ma- 
nifeft  abufe  of  our  undenfanding.  Now, 
though  we  may,  in  .many  cafes,  form  very 
probable  conjeclures  concerning  the  works  of 
men,  every  conjedure  we  can  form  with  re- 
gard to  the  works  of  God,  has  as  httle  proba- 
bility as  the  conjectures  of  a  child  with  regard 
to  the  works  of  a  man. 

The  wifdom  of  God  exceeds  that  of  the 
wifeft  man,  more  than  his  wifdom  exceeds  that 
of  a  child.  If  a  child  were  to  conjecture  how 
an  army  is  to  be  formed  in  the  day  of  battle  ; 
how  a  city  is  to  be  fortified,  or  a  (late  govern- 
ed ;  what  chance  has  he  to  guefs  right  ?  As  lit- 
tle chance  has  the  wifeft  man  when  he  pretends 
to  conjecture  how  the  planets  move  in  their 
courfes,  how  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows,  and  how 
our  minds  ad:  upon  our  bodies. 

If  a  thoufand  of  the  greatefl  wits  that  ever 
the  world  produced,  were,  without  any  previ- 
ous knowledge  in  anatomy,  to  fit  down  and 
contrive  how,  and  by  what  internal  organs, 
the  various  functions  of  the  human  body  are 
carried  on ;  how  the  blood  is  made  to  circu- 
late, and  the  limbs  to  move,  they  would  not  in 
a  thoufand  years  hit  upon  any  thing  like  the 
truth. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  difcoverles  that  have  been  made  CHAR 
concerning  the  inward  ftru£ture  of  the  human  ^^^• 
body,  never  one  was  made  by  conjcfture. 
Accurate  obfervations  of  Anatomifts  have 
brought  to  light  innumerable  artifices  of  nature 
in  the  contrivance  of  this  machine  of  the  hu- 
man body,  which  we  cannot  but  admire  as  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  their  feveral  purpofes.  But 
the  moll  fagacious  phyfiologift  never  dreamed 
of  them  till  they  were  difcovered.  On  the 
other  hand,  innumerable  conjeftures,  formed 
in  different  ages,  with  regard  to  the  flrudurc 
of  the  body,  have  been  confuted  by  obferva- 
tion,  and  none  ever  confirmed. 

"What  we  have  faid  of  the  internal  ftrudurc 
of  the  human  body,  may  be  faid,  with  juftice, 
of  every  other  part  of  the  works  of  God, 
wherein  any  real  difcovery  has  been  made. 
Such  difcoveries  have  always  been  made  by  pa- 
tient obfervation,  by  accurate  experiments,  or 
by  conclufions  drawn  by  flrid  reafoning  from 
obfervations  and  experiments ;  and  fuch  difco- 
veries have  always  tended  to  refute,  but  not  to 
confirm,  the  theories  and  hypothefes  which  in- 
genious men  had  invented. 

As  this  is  a  fa£t  confirmed  by  the  hiftory  of 
philofophy  in  all  pafl  ages,  it  ought  to  have 
taught  men,  long  ago,  to  treat  with  juft  con- 
tempt hypothefes  in  every  branch  of  philofophy, 
and  to  defpair  of  ever  advancing  real  know° 
ledge  in  that  way.  The  Indian  Philofopher, 
being  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  the  earth  was  fup- 
ported,  invented  the  hypothefis  of  a  huge  ele- 
phant ;  and  this  elephant  he  fuppofed  to  Hand 
upon  the  back  of  a  huge  tortoife.  This  hypo- 
thefis, however  ridiculous  it  appears  to  us, 
might  feem  very  reafonable  to  other  Indians, 

Vol.  I,  E  who 
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C  HA  p.  ^^^^Q  knew  no  more  than  the  inventor  of  it ; 
and  the  fame  will  be  the  fate  of  all  hypothefes. 
invented  by  men  to  account  for  the  works  of 
God  :  They  may  have  a  decent  and  piaafible 
appearance  to  thofe  w^ho  are  not  more  knowing 
than  the  inventor  ;  but,  when  men  come  to  be 
more  enlightened,  they  will  always  appear  ri- 
diculous and  childilli. 

This  has  been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  hypo- 
thefes that  have  been  revered  by  the  moll  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind  for  hundreds  of 
years  ;  and  it  will  always  be  the  cafe  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  For,  until  the  wifdom  of  men 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  wifdom  of  God^ 
their  attempts  to  find  out  the  llruclure  of  his 
works,  by  the  force  of  their  wit  and  genius, 
will  be  vain.  •      • 

The  hneft  productions  of  human  art  are  im- 
menfely  fliort  of  the  meaneft  works  of  nature; 
The  nicefl  artiil  cannot  make  a  feather,  or  the 
leaf  of  a  tree.  Human  woikmanfliip  will  ne- 
ver bear  a  comparifon  with  divine.  Conjec- 
tures and  hvpothefes  are  the  invention  and  the 
W'orkmanfiiip  cf  men,  and  miuft  bear  propor- 
tion to  the  capacity  and  Ikill  of  the  inventor ; 
and  therefore  will  always  be  very  unlike  to  the: 
works  of  God,  which  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  difcover. 

The  world  has  been  fo  long  befooled  by  hy- 
pothefes in  all  parts  of  philoiophy,  that  it  is  of 
the  utmofl  confequence  to  every  man,  who 
would  make  any  progrefs  in  real  knowledge, 
to  treat  them  with  jufl  contempt,  as  the  reve- 
ries of  vain  and  fanciful  men,  whofe  pride 
makes  them  conceive  themfelves  able  to  unfold 
£he  myfteries  of  nature  by  the  force  of  their  ge- 
nius j. 
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nius.     A  learned  man   in   an  epiflle  toDEsCHAP. 
Cartes  has  the  following  obfervation,  which 
very  much  deferved  the  attention  of  that  Philo- 
fopher,  and  of  all  thatcome  after  him.    "  When 
"  men,  fitting  in  their  clofet,    and  confulting 
"  only  their  books,  attempt  difquilitions  into 
"  nature,  they  may  indeed  tell  how  they  would 
**  have  made  the  world,  if  God  had  given  them 
*'  thatincommiffionj  that  is,  they  may  defcribe 
*'  chimeras,  which  correfpond  with  the  imbe- 
"  cillity   of  their  own  minds,  no  lefs  than  the 
"  admirable  beauty  of  the  Univerfe  correfponds 
"  with  the  infinite  perfection  of  its   Creator  ; 
*'  but  without  an  underflanding  truly  divine, 
"  they  can  never  form  fuch  an  idea  to  them- 
"  felves  as  the  Deity  had  in  creating  things." 
Let  us,  therefore,  lay  down  this  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  our  enquiries  into  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  mind,  and  its  operations,  that  nq 
regard  is  due  to  the  conjedures  or  hypothefes 
of  Philofophers,    however  ancient,    however 
generally  received.   )jUet  us  accuftom  ourfelves 
to  try  every  opinion  by  the  touchftone  of  fact 
and  experience.     What  can  fairly  be  deduced 
from  fafts  duly  obferved,  or  fufficiently  atteft- 
ed,    is  genuine   and  pure  ;    it  is  the  voice  of 
God,  and  no  fidion  of  human  imagination^ 
The  firfl  rule  of  philofophifing  laid  down  by 
the  great  Newton,  is  this ;  Caufas  reruin  ?ia- 
turalium^   non  plures  admitti  debere,    quam  quc& 
et  'uera  Jint-,    et  earum  phanomenis  explicandis 
fufficiant.     "  No  more  caufes,  nor  any  other 
f  caufes  of  natural  effects  ought  to  be  admit- 
"  ted,  but  fuch  as  are  both  true,  and  are  fuffi- 
"  cient   for   explaining   their    appearances." 
This  is  a  golden  rule  ;  it  is  the  true  and  proper 
left,  by  which  what  is  found  and  folid  in  phi- 
E  2  fophy 
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CHAP,  lofophy  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  what  is  hol- 
III.      low  and  vain. 

^^''"^'"'"^  If  3  Philofopher,  therefore,  pretends  to  fhew 
us  the  caufe  of  any  natural  effect,  whether  re- 
lating to  matter  or  to  mind  ;  let  us  firfl  con- 
fider  whether  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that 
the  caufe  he  affigns  does  really  exift.  If  there 
is  not,  reject  it  with  difdain  as  a  fidiion  which 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  genuine  philofophy. 
If  the  caufe  affigned  really  exifls,  confider,  in- 
the  next  place,  whether  the  effeft  it  is  brought 
to  explain  necefiarily  follows  from  it.  Unlefs 
it  has  thefe  two  conditions,  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing. 

"\Vhen  Newton  had  fhown  the  admirable 
effetls  of  gravitation  in  our  planetary  fyilem, 
he  muft  have  felt  a  flrong  defire  to  know  its 
caufe.  He  could  have  invented  a  hypothefis 
for  this  purpofe,  as  many  had  done  before  him. 
But  his  philofophy  was  of  another  complexion. 
Let  us  hear  what  he  fays  :  Rationem  harum  gra- 
*vitntis  proprietatum  ex  phiznomcnh  non  potui  de- 
ducere^  et  hypothefes  non  jingo,  ^.icquid  enim 
ex  ph(2no?nenis  non  deducitur  hypothefis  'vocanda 
eft.  Et  hypothefes,  feu  metaphyjtece^  feuphyfiea, 
feu  qualitaturn  occultarum,  feu  mechaniccc,  inphi- 
lofophia  experimentali  locum  non  habent. 
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CHAP.       IV. 

Of  Analogy. 

IT  is  natural  to  men  to  judge  of  things  lefs 
known,   by  fome  fimilitude  they  obferve, 
or   think   they  obferve,    between   them   and 
things  more  famiHar  or  better  known.     In  ma- 
ny cafes,    we  have  no  better  way  of  judging. 
And  where  the  things  compared  have  really  a 
great  fimilitude  in  their  nature,  when  there  is 
reafon  to  think  that  they  are  lubje£t  to  the  fame 
laws,    there  may  be  a  confiderable  degree  of 
probability  in  conclufions  drawn  from  analogy. 
Thus,   we  may  obferve  a  very  great  fimili- 
tude between  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and 
the  other  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Ve- 
nus, and  Mercury.     They  all   revolve  round 
the  fun,  as  the  earth  does,  although  at  differ- 
ent diftances,  and  in  different  periods.     They 
borrow  all  their  light  from  the  fun,  as  the  earth 
does.     Several  of  them  are  known  to  revolve 
round  their  axis  like  the  earth,  and,  by  that 
means,  mufl  have  a  like  fucceflion  of  day  and 
night.     Some  of  them  have  moons,  that  fervc 
to  give  them  light  in  the  abfence  of  the  fun, 
as  our  moon  does  to   us.      They  are  all,  in 
their  motions  fubje£l  to  the  fame  law  of  gravi- 
tation, as  the  earth  is.     From  all  this  fimilitude, 
it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  thatthofe  planets 
may,  like  our  earth,  be  the  habitation  of  vari- 
ous orders  of  living  creatures.     There  is  fomc 
probability  in  this  conclufion  from  analogy. 

In  medicine,  Phyficians  muff,  for  the  moll 
part,  be  directed  in  their  preCcrlptions  by  ana- 
logy. 
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C  HA  P.  logy«  The  conftltution  of  one  human  body  is 
jy^;,,,_,fo  like  to  that  of  another,  that  it  is  reafonable 
to  think,  that  what  is  the  caufe  of  health  or 
ficknefs  to  one,  may  have  the  fame  effeft  upon 
another.  And  this  generally  is  found  true, 
though  not  without  fome  exceptions. 

In  politics,  we  reafon,  for  the  moft  part, 
from  analogy.  The  conftitution  of  human  na- 
ture is  fo  fimilar  in  different  focieties  or  com- 
mon wealths,  that  the  caufes  of  peace  and  war, 
of  tranquillity  and  fedition,  of  riches  and  po- 
verty, of  improvement  and  degeneracy,  are 
much  the  fame  in  all. 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore,  is  not,  in 
all  cafes,  to  be  rejeded.  It  may  afford  a  great- 
er or  a  lefs  degree  of  probability,  according  as 
the  things  compared  are  more  or  lefs  fimilar  in 
their  nature.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that,  as  this  kind  of  reafoning  can  afford  only 
probable  evidence  at  befl ;  fo  unlefs  great  cau- 
tion be  ufed,  we  are  apt  to  be  led  into  error  by 
it.  For  men  are  naturally  difpofed  to  conceive 
a  greater  fimilitude  in  things  than  there  real- 
ly is. 

To  give  an  inlfance  of  this :  Anatomilts,  in 
ancient  ages,  feldom  diifefted  human  bodies ; 
but  very  often  the  bodies  of  thofe  quadrupeds, 
•whofe  internal  flru6ture  was  thought  to  ap- 
proach nearefl  to  that  of  the  human  body. 
Modern  Anatomift s  have  difcovered  many  mif- 
takes  the  ancients  were  led  into,  by  their  con- 
ceiving a  greater  fimilitude  between  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  men  and  of  fome  beads  than  there  is  in 
reality.  By  this,  and  many  other  inftances 
that  might  be  given,  it  appears,  that  conclufi- 
ons  built  on  analogy  Hand  on  a  flippery  foun- 
dation J  and  that  we  ought  never  to  reft  upon 
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evidence  of  this  kind;  when  we  can  have  moreC  HAP. 
direct  evidence.  ^ 

I  know  no  Author  who  has  made  a  more  jufl'  ^ 
and  a  more  happy  ufe  of  t'lis  mode  of  reafon- 
ing,  than  BilTiop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy 
of  Rehgion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the 
Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature.  In  that 
excellent  Work,  the  Author  does  not  ground 
any  of  the  truths  of  religion  upon  analogy,  as 
their  proper  evidence.  He  only  makes  life  of 
analogy  to  anfwer  objections  againil:  them. 
When  objections  are  made  againfl  the  truths 
of  religion,  which  may  be  made  with  equal 
ftrength  againfl  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 
courfe  of  nature,  fuch  objections  can  have  no 
weight. 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore,  may  be  of 
excellent  ufe  in  anfwering  objections  againfl 
truths  which  have  other  evidence.  It  may 
likewife  give  a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree  of  pro- 
bability in  cafes  where  we  can  find  no  other 
evidence.  But  all  arguments,  drawn  from 
analogy,  are  flill  the  weaker,  the  greater  dif- 
parity  there  is  between  the  things  compared  ; 
and  therefore  mufl  be  weakeft  of  all  when  we 
compare  body  with  mind  becaufe  there  are 
no  two  things  in  nature  more  unlike. 

There  is  no  fubjecl  in  which  men  have  al- 
ways been  fo  prone  to  form  their  notions  by 
analogies  of  this  kind,  as  in  what  relates  to  the 
mind.  We  form  an  early  acquaintance  v.'iih 
material  things  by  means  of  our  fenfes,  and 
are  bred  up  in  a  conflant  famJharity  with  them^ 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  meafure  all  things  by  them ; 
and  to  afcribe  to  things  mofl  remote  from  mat- 
ter, the  quahtics  that  belong  to  material  thingSo- 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  mankind  have,  in  all 
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CHAP,  ages,  been  fo  prone  to  conceive  the  mind  itfelf 
^^'     ^  to  be  fome  fubtile  kind  of  matter  :  That  they 
have  been  difpofed  to  afcribe  human  figure, 
arid  human  organs,    not  only  to  angels,  but 
even  to  the  Deity.     Though  we  are  confcious 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  when  they 
are  exerted,    and  are  capable  of  attending  to 
them,  fo  as  to  form  a  diflind  notion  of  them  ; 
this  is  fo  difficult  a  work  to  men,  whofe  atten- 
tion is  conftantly  folicited  by  external  objects, 
that  we  give  them  names  from  things  that  are 
familiar,  and  which  are  conceived  to  have  fome 
fimilitude  to  them  ;  and  the  notions  we  form 
of  them  are  no  lefs  analogical  than  the  names 
we  give  them.     "Almofl   all   the   words,    by 
which  we  exprefs  thp  operations  of  the  mind, 
are  borrowed  from  material  obje^s."    To  un- 
derftand,  to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  compre- 
hend, to  deliberate,  to  infer,  and  many  others, 
are  words  of  this  kind  ;  fo  that  the  very  lan- 
guage of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the  operati- 
ons of  our  minds,  is  analogical.     Becaufe  bo-^ 
dies  are  aifefted  only  by  contadl  and  preffure, 
,  we  are  apt  to  conceive,  that  what  is  an  imme- 
diate object  of  thought,  and  affecls  the  mind, 
muft  be  in  contad  with  it,  and  make  fome  im- 
preffion  upon  it.     When  we  imagine  any  thing, 
the  very  word  leads  us  to  think  that  there  muft 
be  fome  image  in  the  mind  of  the  thing  con- 
ceived.    It  is  evident,    that  thefe  notions  are 
drawn  from  fome  fimilitude  conceived  between 
body  and  mind,    and  between  the  properties 
of  body  and  the  operations  of  mind. 

To  illuftrate  more  fully  that  analogical  rea- 
foning  from  a  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  mind  to 
body,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  moft  fruitful 
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fource  of  error  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  C  HAP. 
our  minds,  I  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  it.  ^'^'^• 

When  a  man  is  urged  by  contrary  motives,' 
thofe  on  one  hand  inciting  him  to  do  fome 
aftion,  thofe  on  the  other  to  forbear  it ;  he 
dehberates  about  it,  and  at  lall  refolves  to  do 
it,  or  not  to  do  it.  The  contrary  motives  are 
here  compared  to  the  weights  in  the  oppofite 
fcales  of  a  balance ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps 
any  inftance  that  can  be  named  of  a  more  ftri- 
king  analogy  between  body  and  mind.  Hence 
the  phrafes  of  weighing  motives,  of  dehbera- 
ting  upon  actions,  are  common  to  all  lan- 
guages. 

From  this  analogy,  fome  Philofophers  draw 
very  important  conclufions.  They  fay,  that, 
as  the  balance  cannot  incline  to  one  fide  more 
than  the  other,  when  the  oppofite  weights  are 
equal ;  fo  a  man  cannot  pofTibly  determine 
himfelf  if  the  motives  on  both  hands  are  equal ; 
and  as  the  balance  mufl  neceffarily  turn  to  that 
fide  which  has  mofl  weight,  fo  the  man  muft 
neceffarily  be  determined  to  that  hand  where 
the  motive  is  ftrongeft.  And  on  this  founda- 
tion fome  of  the  fchoolmen  maintained,  that, 
if  a  hungry  afs  were  placed  between  two  bun- 
dles of  hay  equally  inviting,  the  beaft  muft 
(land  ftill  and  ftarve  to  death,  being  unable  to 
turn  to  either,  becaufe  there  are  equal  motives 
to  both.  This  is  an  inftance  of  that  analogical 
reafoning,  which  I  conceive  ought  never  to  be 
trufted :  For  the  analogy  between  a  balance 
and  a  man  dehberatlng,  though  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  that  can  be  found  between  matter  and 
mind,  is  too  weak  to  fupport  any  argument. 
A  piece  of  dead  ina£live  matter,  and  an  active 
intelligent  being,  are  things  very  unlike  ;  and 

becaufe 
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GH  A  p.becaufe  the  one  would  remain  at  reft  in  a  cer^ 

rv.      tain  cafe,    it   does  not  follow  that  the  other 

'~'"'— '  would  be   inactive  iti  a  cafe  fomewhat  firailar. 

The  argument  is  no  better  than  this,  that,  be- 

caufe  a  dead  animal  moves  only  as  it  is  puflied^ 

...   and,  if  pufhed  with  equal  force  in  contrary  di- 

redlions,    muft   remain  at  reft ;  therefore  the 

fame  thing  muft  happen  to  a  living  animal ; 

for  furely  the  fimilitude  between  a  dead  animal 

and  a  living,  is  as  great  as  that  between  a 

balance  and  a  man. 

The  conclufion  I  would  draw  from  all  that 
has  been  faid  on  analogy,  is,  that,  in  our  en- 
quiries concerning  the  mind,  and  its  operati- 
ons, we  ought  never  to  truft  to  reafonings, 
drawn  from  fome  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  body 
to  mind  ;  and  that  we  ought  to  be  very  much 
upon  our  guard,  that  we  be  not  impofed  upon 
by  thofe  analogical  terms  and  phrafes,  by 
which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  exprefled 
in  all  languages. 


C     H     A    P.         V. 

Of  the  proper   Means   of  knowing  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mi7id, 

SI"N  C  E    we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to 
hypothefes,  and  to  be  very  fufpicious  of 
analogical  reafoning,    it    may  be  afked  from 
what  fourcc  muft  the  knowledge  of  the  mind 
and  its  faculties,  be  drawn  ? 

I  anfwer,  the  chief  and  proper  fource  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge  is  accurate  reflettion 
upon  the  operations  of  our  own  minds.  Of 
this  fource  we  ftiall  fpeak  more  fully,   after 

making 
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making  fome  remarks   upon  two  others  thatCHAP. 
may  be  fubfervient  to  it.     The  firfl  of  them  is      ^' 
attention  to  the  ftruclure  of  language. 

The  language  of  mankind  is  expreflive  of 
their  thoughts,  and  of  the  various  operations 
of  their  minds.  The  various  operations  of  the  ^ 
underftanding,  will,  and  pafTions,  which  are 
common  to  mankind,  have  various  forms  of 
fpeech  correfponding  to  them  in  all  languages, 
which  are  the  figns  of  them,  and  by  which  they 
are  expreflcd  :  And  a  due  attention  to  the  figns 
may,  in  m.any  cafes,  give  confiderable  light  to 
the  things  fignified  by  them. 

There  are  in  all  languages  modes  of  fpeech, 
by  which  men  fignify  their  judgment,  or  give 
their  teftimony ;  by  which  they  accept  or  re- 
fufe  ;  by  which  they  alk  information  or  advice; 
by  which  they  command,  or  threaten,  or  fup- 
plicate ;  by  which  they  plight  their  faith  in  pro- 
mifes  or  contrails.  If  fuch  operations  were 
not  common  to  mankind,  we  fhould  not  find 
in  all  languages  forms  of  fpeech,  by  which 
they  are  expreffed. 

All  languages,  indeed,  have  their  imperfec- 
tions ;  they  can  never  be  adequate  to  all  the 
varieties  of  human  thought ;  and  therefore 
things  may  be  really  diflinct  in  their  nature, 
and  capable  of  being  diftinguiflied  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  v/hich  are  not  diilinguifhed  in  com- 
mon language.  We  can  only  expect,  in  the 
ftru6lure  of  languages,  thofe  difiindions  which 
all  mankind  in  the  common  buiinefs  of  life 
have  occafion  to  make. 

There  may  be  peculiarities  in  a  particular 
language,  of  the  caufes  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant, and  from  which,  therefore,  we  can  draw 
no  conclufion.     But  whatever  we  find  common 

'"to 
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C  H  A  P.tD  all  languages,  mufl  have  a  common  caufc  ; 
^-      mufl:  be  owing  to  fome  common  notion  or  fen- 

^■"'~^~"— '  timent  of  the  human  mind. 

We  gave  fome  examples  of  this  before,  and 
fhall  here  add  another.  All  languages  have  a 
plural  number  in  many  of  their  nouns  ;  from 
which  we  may  infer,  that  all  men  have  notions, 
not  of  individual  things  only,  but  of  attributes, 
or  things  which  are  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals ;  for  no  individual  can  have  a  plural 
number. 

Another  fource  of  information  in  this  fubje£t, 

is  a  due  attention  to  the  courfe  of  human  ad:i- 

lons  and  conduct.     The   actions   of  men  are 

^ lefteds:    Their  fentiments,  their  paffions,  and 

their  affeftions,  are  the  caufes  of  thofe  effefts; 
and  we  may,  in  many  cafes  form,  a  judgment 
of  the  caufe  from  the  effed. 

The  behaviour  of  parents  towards  their  chil- 
dren gives  fufficient  evidence,  even  to  thofe 
who  never  had  children,  that  the  parental  affec- 
tion is  common  to  mankind.  It  is  eafy  to  fee, 
from  the  general  condu(5t  of  men,  what  are 
the  natural  objects  of  their  efl;eem,  their  admi- 
ration, their  love,  their  approbation,  their  re- 
fentment,  and  of  all  their  other  original  difpoli- 
tions.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  conduct  of  men 
in  all  ages,  that  man  is  by  his  nature  a  focial 
animal;  that  he  delights  to  affociate  with  his 
fpecies;  to  converfe,  and  to  exchange  good 
offices  with  them. 

Not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  opinions 
of  men  may  fometimes  give  light  into  the  frame 
of  the  human  mind.  The  opinions  of  men 
may  be  confidered  as  the  effeds  of  their  intel- 
leftual  powers,  as  their  aftions  are  the  effects 
of  their  a(5live  principles.     Even  the  prejudices 

and 
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and  errors  of  mankind,  when  they  are  general,  CHAP, 
muft  have  fome  caufe  no  lefs  general ;  the  dif-      V. 
covery  of  which  will  throw  fojne  light  upon 
the  frame  of  the  human  underflanding. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  the  principal  ufe  of  the 
hiftory  of  philofophy.  When  we  trace  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  various  philofophical  opinions  that 
have  fprung  up  among  thinking  men,  we  are 
led  into  a  labyrinth  of  fanciful  opinions,  con- 
tradiclions,  and  abfurdities,  intermixed  with 
fome  truths ;  yet  we  may  fometimes  find  a  clue 
to  lead  us  through  the  feveral  windings  of  this 
labyrinth  :  We  may  find  that  point  of  view 
which  prefented  things  to  the  author  of  the 
fyftem,  in  the  light  in  which  they  appeared  to 
him.  This  will  often  give  a  confiflency  to 
things  feemingly  contradiftory,  and  fome  de- 
gree of  probability  to  thofe  that  appeared 
mofl  fanciful. 

The  hiftory  of  philofophy,  confidered  as  a 
map  of  the  intelledual  operations  of  men  of 
genius,  muft  aKvays  be  entertaining,  and  may 
fometimes  give  us  views  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  which  could  not  eafily  be  had  any 
other  way. 

I  return  to  what  I  mentioned  as  the  main 
fource  of  information  on  this  fubjeft;  attentive 
reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds. 

All  the  notions  we  have  of  mjnd,  and  of  its 
operations,  are,  by  Mr.  Locke,  called  ideas 
of  reflection,  A  man  may  have  as  diftind:  no- 
tions of  remembrance,  of  judgment,  of  will, 
of  defire,  as  he  has  of  any  object  whatever. 
Such  notions,  as  Mr.  Locke  juftly  obferves, 
are  got  by  the  power  of  refledion.     But  what 

is 
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C  H  A  P.is  this  power  of  reflection  ?  It  is,  fays  the  fame 
author,  "  that  power  by  which  the  mind  turns 

its  views  inward,  and  obferves  its  own  acti- 
''  ons  and  operations."  He  obferves  elfe- 
where,  "  That  the  underilanding,  hke  the 
'■  eye,  whilft  it  makes  us  fee  and  perceive  all 
"  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itfelf ;  and 
*'  that  it  requires  art  and  pains  to  fet  it  at  a 
*'  diftance,  and  make  it  its  own  object." 
Cicero  hath  expreflfed  this  fentiment  mofl 
beautifully.     Tufc.  I.  28. 

This  power  of  the  underilanding  to  make  its 
own  operations  its  object,  to  attend  to  them, 
and  examine  them  on  all  fides,  is  the  power  of 
reflection,  by  which  alone  we  can  have  any 
diftinct  notion  of  the  powers  of  our  own,  or 
of  other  minds. 

This  reflection  ought  to  be  diflinguiflied 
from  confcioufnefs,  with  which  it  is  too  often 
confounded,  even  by  Mr.  Locke.  All  men 
are  confcious  of  the  operations  of  their  owa 
minds,  at  all  times,  while  they  are  awake ; 
but  there  are  few  who  refle6t  upon  them,  or 
make  them  objects  of  thought. 

From  infancy,  till  we  come  to  the  years  of 
underilanding,  we  are  employed  folely  about 
external  objefts.  And,  although  the  mind  is, 
confcious  of  its  operations,  it  does  not  attend 
to  them  ;  its  attention  i,^  turned  folely  to  the 
external  objects,  about  which  thofe  operations 
are  employed.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  angry,  he 
is  confcious  of  his  paffion  ;  but  his  attention  is 
turned  to  the  perfon  who  offended  him,  and 
the  circumftances  of  the  offence,  while  the 
paffion  of  anger  is  not  in  the  lead  the  objett  of 
his  attention. 

I  conceive. 
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I  conceive,  this  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  diffe-C  HAP. 
rence  between  confciouihefs  of  the  operations  ^  ; 
of  our  minds,  and  refledtion  upon  them ; 
and  to  fhew  that  we  may  have  the  former  with- 
out any  degree  of  the  latter.  The  difference 
between  confcioufnefs  and  reflection,  is  Uke  to 
the  diflerence  between  a  fuperficial  view  of  an 
objeft  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  while 
we  are  engaged  about  fomething  elfe,  and  that 
attentive  examination  which  we  give  to  an  ob- 
jed;  when  we  are  wholly  employed  in  furveying 
it.  Attention  is  a  voluntary  ad;  it  requires 
an  a£tive  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ; 
and  it  may  be  continued  as  long  as  we  will; 
but  confcioufnefs  is  involuntary  and  of  no  con- 
tinuance, changing  with  every  thought. 

The  power  of  refledion  upon  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds  does  not  appear  at  all  in 
children.  Men  mufl  be  come  to  fome  ripenefs 
of  underflanding  before  they  are  capable  of  it. 
Of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  feems 
to  be  the  laft  that  unfolds  itfelf.  '  Mofl  men 
feem  incapable  of  acquiring  it  in  any  confider- 
able  degree.  Like  all  our  other  powers,  it  is 
greatly  improved  by  exercife;  and  until  a  man 
has  got  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind,  he  can  never  have  clear  and 
diftinct  notions  of  them,  nor  form  any  fteady 
judgment  concerning  them.  His  opinions  mufl 
be  borrowed  from  others,  his  notions  confufed 
and  indiflind,  and  he  may  eafily  be  led  to 
fwallow  very  grofs  abfurdities.  To  acquire 
this  habit,  is  a  work  of  time  and  labour,  even 
in  thofe  who  begin  it  early,  and  whofe  natural 
talents  are  tolerably  fitted  for  it ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty will  be  daily  diminifhing,  and  the  ad- 
v-antage  of  it  is  great.     They  will  thereby  be 

enabled 
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CHAP,  enabled  to  think  with  precifion  and  accuracy 
on  every  fubjeft,  efpecially  on  thofe  fubjecls 
that  are  more  abftraft.  They  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  themfelves  in  many  important  points^ 
wherein  others  mufl  blindly  follow  a  leader. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  Difficulty  of  attending  to  the  Operations 
of  cur  oivn  Minds. 

THE  difficulty  of  attending  to  our  mental 
operations  ought  to  be  well  underflood, 
and  juftly  eftimated,  by  thofe  who  would  make 
any  progrefs  in  this  fcience;  that  they  may- 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  expe£t  fuccefs  with- 
out pains  and  application  of  thought;  nor,  on- 
the  other,  be  difcouraged,  by  conceiving  that 
the  cbftacles  that  lie  in  the  way  are  infuperable, 
and  that  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  attained  in 
it.  I  fhall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  point  out" 
the  caufes  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  effects  that* 
have  arifcn  from  it,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  both» 

I.  The  number  and  quick  fucceiSon  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind  make  it  difficult  to  give 
due  attention  to  them.  It  is  well  known,  that 
if  a  great  number  of  objects  be  prefented  in 
quick  fucceffion,  even  to  the  eye,  they  are  con- 
founded in  the  memory  and  imagination.  We 
retain  a  confufed  notion  of  the  whole,  and  a 
more  confufed  one  of  the  feveral  parts,  efpe- 
cially if  they  are  objects  to  which  we  have  ne- 
ver before  given  particular  attention.  No  fuc- 
ceffion can  be  more  quick  than  that  of  thought. 
The  mind  is  bufy  while  wc  are  awake,  conti- 
nually 
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nually  paffing  from  one  thought,  and  one  ope-  CHAP, 
ration,  to  another;  The  fcene  is  conftantly  _y^ 
fhifting.  Every  man  will  be  fenfible  of  this, 
who  tries  but  for  one  minute  to  keep  the  fame 
thought  in  his  imagination,  without  addition 
or  variation.  He  will  find  it  impoflible  to  keep 
the  fcene  of  his  imagination  fixed.  Other  ob- 
jefts  will  intrude  without  being  called,  and  all 
he  can  do  is  to  rejed  thefe  intruders  as  quickly 
as  polTible,  and  return  to  his  principal  object. 

2.  In  this  exercife,  we  go  contrary  to  habits 
which  have  been  early  acquired,  and  confirmed 
by  long  unvaried  pradice.  From  infancy,  we 
are  accuftomed  to  attend  to  objefts  of  fenfe, 
and  to  them  only ;  and,  when  fenfible  objects 
have  got  fuch  ftrong  hold  of  the  attention  by 
confirmed  habit,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difpoifefs  them. 
When  we  grow  up,  a  variety  of  external  ob- 
jects folicits  our  attention,  excites  our  curiofityj 
engages  our  affections,  or  touches  our  paflions; 
and  the  conflarit  round  of  employment,  about 
external  objects,  draws  off  the  mind  from  at- 
tending to  itfelf ;  fo  that  nothing  is  more  juft 
than  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Locke  before 
mentioned,  "  That  the  underftanding,  like 
"  the  eye,  while  it  furveys  all  the  objects  a- 
"  round  it,  commonly  takes  no  notice  of  it- 
«  felf.'* 

3.  The  operations  of  the  mind,  from  their 
very  nature,  lead  the  mind  to  give  its  attention 
to  fome  other  object.  Our  fenfations,  as  will 
be  fhown  afterwards,  are  natural  figns,  and 
tiirn  our  attention  to  the  things  fignified  by 
them;  fo  much,  that  moft  of  them,  and  thofe 
the  mofl  frequent  and  familiar,  have  no  name 
in  any  language.  In  perception,  memory, 
judgment,  imagination,  and  reafoning,  there 

Vol.  I.  F  is 
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C  H  A  P.  ig  an  obje£t  diftinft  from  the  operation  itfelf ; 
^^-  and,  while  we  are  led  by  a  ftrong  impulfe  to 
~^  ^  attend  to  the  object,  the  operation  efcapes  our 
notice.  Our  paffions,  aftedlions,  and  all  our 
active  powers,  have,  in  like  manner,  their  ob- 
jects which  engrofs  our  attention,  and  divert 
it  from  the  paflion  itfelf. 

4.  To  this  we  may  add  a  juft  obfervation 
made  by  Mr.  Hume,  That,  when  the  mind  is 
agitated  by  any  paflion,  as  foon  as  we  turn  our 
attention  from  the  object  to  the  paflion  itfelf, 
the  paflion  fubfldes  or  vaniflies,  and  by  that 
means  efcapes  our  enquiry.  This,  indeed,  is 
common  to  almoft  every  operation  of  the  mind: 
"When  it  is  exerted,  we  are  confcious  of  it; 
but  then  we  do  not  attend  to  the  operation, 
but  to  its  objeft.  When  the  mind  is  drawn 
off  from  the  objed  to  attend  to  its  own  ope- 
ration, that  operation  ceafes,  and  efcapes  our 
notice. 

5.  As  it  is  not  fufficient  to  the  difcovery  of 
mathematical  truths,  that  a  man  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  mathematical  figures ;  as  it  is  neceffary 
that  he  fhould  have  the  abihty  to  el^ftinguifh  ac- 
curately things  that  differ,  and  to  difcern  clear- 
ly the  various  relations  of  the  quantities  he 
compares;  an  ability  which,  though  much 
greater  in  thofe  who  have  the  force  of  genius 
than  in  others,  yet  even  in  them  requires  ex- 
ercife  and  habit  to  bring  it  to  maturity: 
So,  in  order  to  difcover  the  truth  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  be  able  to  give  attention  to 
them;  he  mufl  have  the  ability  to  diftinguifh 
accurately  their  minute  differences ;  to  refolve 
and  analyfe  complex  operations  into  their  Am- 
ple  ingredients;    to  unfold  the  ambiguity  of 

words. 
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words,  which  in  this  fcience  is  greater  than  in  C  H  A  P. 
any  other,  and  to  give  them  the  fame  accuracy  ^^• 
and  precifion  that  mathematical  terms  have. 
For,  indeed,  the  fame  preciiioii  in  the  ufe  of 
words;  the  fame  cool  attention  to  the  minute 
differences  of  things;  the  fame  talent  for  ab- 
ftraftion  and  analyfmg,  which  fits  a  man  for 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  is  no  lefs  neceflary 
in  this.  But  there  is  this  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  fciences,  that  the  obje6ls  of 
mathematics  being  things  external  to  the  mind, 
it  is  much  more  eafy  to  attend  to  them,  and 
fix  them   fteadily  in  the  imagination. 

The  difficulty  attending  our  enquiries  into 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  ferves  to  account  for 
fome  events  refpefting  this  branch  of  philofo- 
phy,  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned. 

While  mofl branches  of  fcience  have,  either 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  been  highly 
cultivated,  arid  brought  to  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  perfection,  this  remains,  to  this  day, 
in  a  very  low  ftate,  and  as  it  were  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

Every  fcience  invented  by  men  muft  have  its 
beginning  and  its  progrefs;  and,  from  various 
caufes,  it  may  happen  that  one  fcience  fhall  be 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  maturity,  while 
another  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  maturity  of 
a  fcience  may  be  judged  of  by  this :  When  it 
contains  a  fyftem  of  principles,  and  conclufions 
drawn  from  them,  which  are  fo  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  that,  among  thinking  and  intelligent 
men,  there  remains  no  doubt  or  difpute  about 
them;  fo  that  thofc  who  come  after  may  raife 
the  fuperflructure  higher,  but  fhall  never  be 
able  to  overturn  what  is  already  built,  in  order 
to  begin  on  a  new  foundation. 

Geometry  feems  to  have  been  in  its  infancy 

about  the  time  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras  j 

F  2  becaufe 
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CHAP,  becaufe  many  of  the  elementary  propofitions, 
^^-  on  which  the  whole  fcience  is  built,  are  afcribed 
^^^'^^^to  them  as  the  inventors.  Euclid's  Elements, 
wnich  were  written  fome  ages  after  Pytha- 
goras, exhibit  a  fyftem  of  geometry  which 
deferves  the  name  of  a  fcience;  and  though 
great  additions  have  been  made  by  Appollo- 
Nius,  Archimedes,  Pappus,  and  others  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  and  ftill  greater  by  the  mo- 
derns; yet  what  was  laid  down  in  Euclid's 
Elements  was  never  fet  afide.  It  remains  as 
the  firm  foundation  of  all  future  fuperftrudtures 
in  that  fcience. 

Natural  philofophy  remained  in  its  infant 
flate  near  two  thoufand  years  after  geometry 
had  attained  to  its  manly  form:  For  natural 
philofophy  feems  not  to  have  been  built  on  a 
ftable  foundation,  nor  carried  to  any  degree 
of  maturity,  till  the  laft  century.  The  fyftem 
of  Des  Cartes,  which  was  all  hypothefis, 
prevailed  in  the  moft  enlightened  part  of  Europe 
till  towards  the  end  of  laft  century.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  the  merit  of  giving  the  form  of 
a  fcience  to  this  branch  of  philofophy ;  and  it 
need  not  appear  furprifing,  ijf  the  philofophy  of 
the  human  mind  fliould  be  a  century  or  two 
later  in  being  brought  to  maturity. 

It  has  received  great  acceffions  from  the  la- 
bours of  feveral  modern  authors  ;  and  perhaps 
wants  little  more  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a 
fcience,  but  to  be  purged  of  certain  hypothe- 
fes,  which  have  impofed  on  fome  of  the  moft 
acute  writers  on  this  fubjed,  and  led  them  into 
downright  fcepticifm. 

What  the  ancients  have  dehvered  to  us  con- 
cerning the  mind,  and  its  operations,  isalmoft 
entirely  drawn,  not  from  accurate  refledion, 

but 
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but  from  fome  conceived  analogy  between  bo-C  HAP. 
dy  and  mind.     And  although  the  modern  au-      ^^* 
thors  I  formerly  named  have  given  more  atten-      "-''■'-' 
tion  to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and 
by  that  means  have  made  important  difcovcries ; 
yet,  by  retaining  fome  of  the  ancient  analogi- 
cal notions,  their  difcoveries  have  been   lefs 
ufeful  than  they  might  have  been,  and  have  led 
to  fcepticifm. 

It  may  happen  in  fcience,  as  in  building, 
that  an  error  in  the  foundation  fhall  weaken  j 
the  whole  ;  and  the  farther  the  building  is  car- 
ried on,  this  weaknefs  fhall  become  the  more 
apparent  and  the  more  threatening.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  fcems  to  have  happened  in 
our  fyftems  concerning  the  mind.  The  accef- 
fion  they  have  received  by  modern  difcoveries, 
though  very  important  in  itfelf,  has  thrown 
darknefs  and  obfcurity  upon  the  whole,  and 
has  led  men  rather  to  fcepticifm  than  to  know- 
ledge. This  muft  be  owing  to  fome  fundamen- 
tal errors  that  have  not  been  obferved;  and 
when  thefe  are  corrected,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
will  have  their  due  effect. 

The  lafl  effcd  I  obferve  of  the  difficulty  of 
enquiries  into  the  powers  of  the  mind,  is,  that 
there  is  no  other  part  of  human  knowledge,  in 
which  ingenious  authors  have  been  fo  apt  to 
run  into  flrange  paradoxes,  and  even  into  grofs 
abfurdities. 

When  we  find  Philofophers  maintaining  that 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire,  nor  colour  in  the 
rainbow:  When  we  find  the  gravefl  Philofor 
phers,  from  Des  Cartes  down  to  Bifhop 
Berkeley,  muftering  up  arguments  to  prove 
the  exiftcncc  of  a  material  world,  and  unable 
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C  H  A  P.  to  find  any  that  will  bear  examination :  When 
^^;___^we  find  Bifliop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume,  the 
acutefl  Metaphyficians  of  the  age,  maintaining 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter  in  the  uni- 
verfe:  That   fun,  moon,  and   flars,  the  earth 
which  we   inhabit,  our  own  bodies,  and  thofe 
of  our  friends,  are  only   ideas  in  our  minds, 
and  have  no  exiflence  but  in  thought:  When 
we  find  the  laft  maintaining  that  there  is  neither 
body  nor    mind;  nothing    in  nature  but  ideas 
and    impreffions,    without    any   fubllance    on 
which  they  are  imprelTed:  That  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty, nor  indeed  probabihty,  even  in  mathe- 
matical axioms:  I  fay,  when  we  confider  fuch 
extravagancies    of    many   of   the    mofl  acute 
writers  on  this  fubje6t,  we  may  be  apt  to  think 
the  whole  to  be  only  a  dream  of  fanciful  men, 
who    have   entangled   themfelves  in   cobwebs 
fpun  out  of  their  own  brain.     But  we  ought 
to  confider,  that  the  more  clofely  and  ingeni- 
oufly  men   reafon   from  falfe   principles,   the 
more   abfurdities  they  will  be  led   into;    and 
when  fuch    abfurdities  help  to   bring  to  light 
the  falfe  principles  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
they  may  be  the  more  eafily  forgiven. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 

VII. 
CHAP.     VII. 

Divi/ion  of  the  Powers  of  the  Mind, 

THE  powers  of  the  mind  are  fo  many,  fo 
various,  and  fo  conneded  and  compli- 
cated in  moft  of  its  operations,  that  there  ne- 
ver has  been  any  divifion  of  them  propofed 
which  is  not  Uable  to  confiderable  objediions. 
"We  fliall  therefore  take  that  general  divifion 
which  is  the  moft  common,  into  the  powers  of 
underjiand'mg  and  thofe  of  will.  Under  the 
will  we  comprehend  our  aftive  powers,  and  all 
that  lead  to  adion,  or  influence  the  mind  to 
aft;  fuch  as,  appetites,  paffions,  affections. 
The  underftanding  comprehends  our  contem- 
plative powers;  by  which  we  perceive  objects ; 
by  which  we  conceive  or  remember  them;  by 
which  we  analyfe  or  compound  them;  and  by 
which  we  judge  and  reafon  concerning  them. 

Although  this  general  divifion  may  be  of 
ufe  in  order  to  our  proceeding  more  metho- 
dically in  our  fubjed,  we  are  not  to  underftand 
it  as  if,  in  thofe  operations  which  are  afcribed 
to  the  underftanding,  there  were  no  exertion 
of  will  or  adivity,  or  as  if  the  underftanding 
were  not  employed  in  the  operations  afcribed 
to  the  will ;  for  I  conceive  there  is  no  operati- 
on of  the  underftanding  wherein  the  mind  is 
not  adive  in  fome  degree.  We  have  fome 
command  over  our  thoughts,  and  can  attend 
to  this  or  to  that,  of  many  objeds  which  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  fenfes,  to  our  memory, 
or  to  our  imagination.  We  can  furvey  an  ob- 
jed  on  this  fide  or  that,  fuperftcially  or  accu- 
rately. 
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CHAP,  rately,  for  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time ;  fo  that 
^"-  our  contemplative  powers  are  under  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  the  adive ;  and  the  for- 
mer never  purfue  their  object  without  being  led 
and  directed,  urged  or  reflrained  by  the  latter; 
And  becaufe  the  underftanding  is  always  more 
or  lefs  directed  by  the  will,  mankind  have  a- 
fcribed  fome  degree  of  activity  to  the  mind  in 
its  intellectual  operations,  as  well  as  in  thofe 
which  belong  to  the  will,  and  have  exprefled 
them  by  active  verbs,  fuch  as  feeing,  hearing, 
judging,  reafoning,  and  the  like. 

And  as  the  mind  exerts  fome  degree  of  acti- 
vity even  in  the  operations  of  underftanding, 
fo  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  will 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  fome  a£t  of  un- 
derftanding. Ihe  will  m.uft  have  an  object, 
and  that  obje£t  muft  be  apprehended  or  con- 
ceived in  the  underftanding.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  remembered,  that  in  moft,  if  not  all  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  both  faculties  concur;  and 
we  range  the  operation  under  that  faculty  which 
hath  the  largeft  ftiare  in  it. 

The  intellectual  powers  are  commonly  di- 
vided into  fimple  apprehenfion,  judgment,  and 
reafoning.  As  this  divilion  has  in  its  favour 
the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  of  a  very  ge- 
neral reception,  it  would  be  improper  to  fet  it 
afide  without  giving  any  reafon;  I  fliall  there- 
fore explain  it  briefly,  and  give  the  reafons  why 
I  chufe  to  follow  another. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that,  without  apprehen- 
fion of  the  objects,  concerning  which  we  judge, 
there  can  be  no  judgment;  as  little  can  there 
be  reafoning  without  both  apprehenfion  and 
judgment:  Thefe  three  operations,  therefore, 
are  not   independent  of  each  other.     The  fe- 
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cond  includes  the  firft,  and  the  third  includes^  ^"^  ^- 
both  the  firft  and  fecond:  But  the  iirft  may  be,_     J  ^ 
exercifed  without  either  of  the  other  two.     It 
is   on  that  account  called  fimple  apprehenfion; 
that  is,  apprehenfion  unaccompanied  with  any 
judgment  about  the  objedt  apprehended.    This 
fimplc  apprehenfion  of  an  object  is,  in  com- 
mon language,  called  ha'ving  a  notiofi,  or  having 
a  conception  of  the  object,  and  by  late  authors    i  | 
is  called  hwcing  an  idea  of  it.     In  fpeaking,  it    '  ' 
is  expreffed  by  a  word,  or  by  a  part  of  a  pro- 
pofition,  without  that  compofition  and  ilructure 
which  makes  a  complete  fentence;  as  a  man^ 
a  man  of  fortune.    Such  words,  taken  by  them- 
felves,  fignify  fimple  apprehenfions.    They  nei- 
ther affirm  nor  deny;  they  imply  no  judgment 
or  opinion  of  the  thing  fignified  by  them,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be  either  true  or 
falfe. 

The  fecond  operation  in  this  divifion  Y&judg-, 
ment ;  in  which,  fay  the  Philofophers,  there 
muft  be  two  objefts  of  thought  compared,  and 
fome  agreement  or  difagreement,  or,  in  gene- 
ral, fome  relation  difcerned  between  them ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  there  is  an  opinion  or 
beliet  of  that  relation  which  we  difcern.  This 
operation  is  expreffed  in  fpeech  by  a  propofition, 
in  which  fome  relation  between  the  things  com- 
pared is  affirmed  or  denied:  As  when  we  fay, 
All  men  are  fallible. 

Truth  and  falfehood  are  qualities  which  be- 
long to  judgment  only :  or  to  propofitions  by 
which  judgment  is  expreffed.  Every  judgment, 
every  opinion,  and  every  propofition,  is  either 
true  or  falfe.  But  words  which  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  any  thing,  can  have  neither  of  thofe 
equalities;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  fimple 

apprehenfions. 
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CHAP,  apprehenfions,    which   are   fignified  by   fuch 
\II.     ^vords. 

^"""""^  The  third  operation  is  reafoning;  in  which, 
from  two  or  more  judgments,  we  draw  a  con- 
clufion. 

This  divifion  of  our  intellectual  powers  cor- 
refponds  perfectly  with  the  account  commonly 
given  by  Philofophers,  of  the  fucceffive  fteps 
by  which  the  mind  proceeds  in  the  acquifition 
of  its  knowledge ;  which  are  thefe  three  :  Firji, 
by  the  fenfes,  or  by  other  means,  it  is  furnifhed 
'  with  various  fnnple  apprehenfions,  notions  or 
ideas.  Thcfe  are  the  materials  which  nature 
gives  it  to  work  upon;  and  from  the  fimple 
ideas  it  is  furniflied  with  by  nature,  it  forms 
various  others  more  complex.  Secondly,  by 
comparing  its  ideas,  and  by  perceiving  their 
agreements  and  difagreements,  it  forms  its 
judgments.  And,  lajily,  from  two  or  more 
judgments,  it  deduces  conclufions  of  reafoning. 
Now,  if  all  our  knowledge  is  got  by  a  pro- 
cedure of  this  kind,  certainly  the  threefold  di- 
vifion of  the  powers  of  underflanding,  into 
fi'mple  apprehenfion,  judgment  and  reafoning, 
is  the  moft  natural,  and  the  mod  proper,  that 
can  be  devifed.  This  theory  and  that  divifion 
are  fo  clofely  connedted,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  which  of  them  has  given  rife  to  the  other; 
and  they  muft  fhand  or  fall  together.  But  if  all 
our  knowledge  is  not  got  by  a  procefs  of  this 
kind;  if  there  are  other  avenues  of  knowledge 
befides  the  comparing  our  ideas,  and  perceive 
ing  their  agreements  and  difagreements,  it  is 
probable  that  there  may  be  operations  of  the 
underflanding  which  cannot  be  properly  re- 
duced under  any  of  the  three  that  have  been 
explained. 

Let 
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Let   us  confider  fome  of  the  moft  familiarC  H  A  P. 
operations  of  our  minds,  and  fee  to  which  of        _  ^ 
the  three  they  belong.     I  begin  with   confci- 
oufnefs.     1  know  that  I  think,  and  this  of  all 
knowledge  is  the  moll  certain.     Is  that  opera- 
tion of  my  mind,  which  gives  me  this  certain 
knowledge,  to  be  called  fimple  apprehenfion? 
No,  furely.     Simple  apprehenfion  neither  af- 
firms nor  denies.     It  will  not  be  faid  that  it  is 
by  reafoning  that  I  know  that  I  think.     It  re- 
mains, therefore,  that  it  mud  be  by  judgment, 
that  is,  according  to  the  account  given  of  judg- 
ment, by  comparing  two  ideas,  and  perceiving 
the  agreement   between  them.     But  what  are 
the  ideas  compared?  They  mufl  be  the  idea  of 
myfelf,  and  the  idea  of  thought,  for  they  are 
the  terms  of  the  propofition  /  think.     Accord- 
ing to  this  account  then,  firft,  I  have  the  idea 
of  myfelf,  and  the  idea  of  thought ;  then,  by 
comparing  thefe   two  ideas,  I  perceive  that  I 
think. 

Let  any  man  who  is  capable  of  refledlion 
judge  for  himfelf,  whether  it  is  by  an  operation 
of  this  kind  that  he  comes  to  be  convinced 
that  he  thinks  ?  To  me  it  appears  evident,  that 
the  convi£lion  I  have  that  I  think,  is  not  got 
in  this  way  ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  either 
that  confcioufnefs  is  not  judgment,  or  that 
judgment  is  not  rightly  defined  to  be  the  per- 
ception of  fome  agreement  or  difagreement 
between  two  ideas. 

The  perception  of  an  objeft  by  my  fenfes, 
is  another  operation  of  the  underitanding.  I 
would  know  whether  it  be  fimple  apprehenfion, 
or  judgment,  or  reafoning.  It  is  not  fimple 
apprehenfion,  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  objed  as  much  as  I  could  be 

by 
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:  H  A  P.by  demonflration.     It  is   not  judgment,  if  by 

^^^^-     judgment  be  meant  the  comparing  ideas,  and 

■ "  ^       perceiving  their  agreements  or  difagreements. 

It  is  not  reafqning,  becaufe  thofe  who  cannot 

reafon  can  perceive. 

I  find  the  fame  difficulty  in  claffing  memory 
under  any  of  the  operations  mentioned. 

There  is  not  a  more  fruitful  fource  of  error 
in  this  branch  of  philofophy,  than  divifions  of 
things  which  are  taken  to   be  complete  when 
they  are  not  really  fo.     To  make  a  perfedl  di- 
vifion  of  any  clafs  of  things,  a  man  ought  to 
have  the  whole  under  his  view  at  once.     But 
the  greatefl  capacity  very  often  is  not  fufficient 
for  this.     Some  thing  is  left  out  which  did  not 
come  under  the  Philofopher's  view   when  he 
made  his  divifion:  And  to  fuit  this   to  the  di- 
vifion,  it  muft   be   made  what  nature  never 
made  it.     This  has  been  fo  common  a  fault  of 
Philofophers,  that  one  who  would  avoid  error 
ought   to   be   fufpicious  of  divifions,    though 
long  received,  and  of  great  authority,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  are  grounded  on  a  theory  that 
may  be  called  in  queflion.     In  a  fubjedt  imper- 
fectly known,  we  ought  not  to  pretend  to  per- 
fect divifions,  but  to  leave  room  for  fuch  ad- 
ditions or  alterations  as  a  more  perfed  view  of 
the  fubjed  may  afterwards  fuggefl. 

I  fhall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  powers  of  the  human  un- 
dcrftanding.  I  fhall  only  mention  thofe  which  I 
propofeto  explain,  and  they  are  the  following : 
I/?,  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  our 
external  fenfes.  2dly,  Memory,  sdly.  Con- 
ception. 4thlyf  The  powers  of  refolving  and 
analyfing  complex  objects,  and  compounding 
thofe  that  are  more  fimplc,     5//^/)',  Judging. 
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ethly,  Reafoning.     phly,  Tafte.     8%,  Mo-C  HAP. 
ral  Perception  J  and,  At// of  all,  Confcioufnefs*      ^^^• 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  facial  Operations  of  Mind. 

THERE  Is  another  divifion  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  which,  though  it  has  been, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  writers  on  this 
fubje£t,  becaufe  it  has  a  real  foundation  in  na- 
ture. Some  operations  of  our  minds,  from 
their  very  nature,  2iYe  facial,  others  2LYcfolifary» 

By  the  firft,  I  underftand  fuch  operations  as 
neceflarily  fuppofe  an  intercourfe  with  fome 
other  intelligent  being.  A  man  may  under- 
ftand and  will ;  he  may  apprehend,  and  judge, 
and  reafon,  though  he  fhould  know  of  no  in- 
telligent being  in  the  univerfe  befides  himfelf. 
But,  when  he  afks  information,  or  receives  it; 
when  he  bears  teftimony,  or  receives  the  tefti- 
raony  of  another;  when  he  afks  a  favour,  or 
accepts  one ;  when  he  gives  a  command  to  his 
fervant,  or  receives  one  from  a  fuperior  :  when 
he  plights  his  faith  in  a  promife  or  contrad: 
thefe  are  afts  of  focial  intercourfe  between  in- 
telligent beings,  and  can  have  no  place  in  foli- 
tude.  They  fuppofe  underftanding  and  will; 
but  they  fuppofe  fomething  more,  which  is 
neither  underftanding  nor  will;  that  is,  fociety 
with  other  intelligent  beings.  They  may  be 
called  intellectual,  becaufe  they  can  only  be  in 
intellectual  beings :  But  they  are  neither  fnnple 
apprehenfion,  nor  judgment,  nor  reafoning,  nor 
are  they  any  combination  of  thefe  operations. 

To  alk  a  queftion,  is  as  fimple  an  operation 
as  to  judge  or  to  reafon;  yet  it  is  neither  judg- 
ment. 
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CHAP,  nient,  nor  reafoning,  nor  fimple  apprehenfion,' 
■  nor  is  it  any  compofition  of  thefe.  Teftimony 
is  neither  fnnple  apprehenfion,  nor  judgment, 
nor  reafoning.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a 
promife,  or  of  a  contract.  Thefe  acls  of  mind 
are  perfeftly  underftood  by  every  man  of  com- 
mon underftanding ;  but,  when  Philofophers 
attempt  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  their 
divifions,  by  analyfing  them,  they  find  inex- 
plicable myileries,  and  even  contradi£tions,  in 
them.  One  may  fee  an  inftance  of  this,  of 
many  that  might  be  mentioned,  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Enquiry  concerning  the  principles  of  morals, 
fe£t.   3.  part  2.  note,  near  the  end. 

The  attempts  of  Philofophers  to  reduce  the 
focial  operations  under  the  common  philofophi- 
cal  divifions,  refemble  very  much  the  attempts 
of  fome  Philofophers  to  reduce  all  our  focial 
affeftions  to  certain  modifications  of  felf-love. 
The  Author  of  our  being  intended  us  to  be  fo- 
cial beings,  and  has,  for  that  end,  given  us  fo- 
cial intelleftual  powers,  as  w^ell  as  focial  affec- 
tions. Both  are  original  parts  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  and  the  exertions  of  both  no  lefs  natu- 
ral than  the  exertions  of  thofe  powers  that  are 
folitary  and  felfilh. 

Our  focial  intelledual  operations,  as  wtII  as 
our  focial  affections,  appear  very  early  in  fife, 
before  we  are  capable  of  reafoning ;  yet  both 
fuppofe  a  conviction  of  the  exiflence  of  other 
intelligent  beings.  When  a  child  alks  a  quef- 
tion  of  his  nurfe,  this  act  of  his  mind  fuppofes 
not  only  a  defire  to  know  what  he  aiks;  it  fup- 
pofes likewife  a  conviction  that  the  nurfe  is  an 
intelligent  being,  to  whom  he  can  communi- 
cate his  thoughts,  and  who  can  communicate 
her  thoughts  to  him.     How  he  came  by  this 
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convidion  fo  early,  is  a  queftion  of  fome  im-C  H  A  P. 
portance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,     ^^'^• 
and  therefore  worthy  of  the  confideration   of 
Philofophers.     But  they  feem  to  have  given  no 
attention  either  to  this  early  conviction,  or  to 
thofe  operations  of  mind  which  fuppofe  it.    Of 
this  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  treat  afterwards. 
All  languages  are  fitted  to  exprefs  the  focial 
as  well  as  the  fohtary  operations  of  the  mind. 
It  may  indeed  be  affirmed,  that,  to  exprefs  the 
former,  is  the  primary  and  direct  intention  of 
language.     A  man,  who    had  no  intercourfe 
with  any  other  intelligent  being,  would  never 
think  of  language.     He  would  be  as  mute  as 
the  beafts  of  the  field ;  even  more  fo,  becaufe 
they  have   fome   degree  of  focial  intercourfe 
with  one  another,  and  fome  of  them  with  man. 
When  language  is  once  learned,  it  may  be  ufe- 
ful  even  in   our  folitary  meditations ;   and,  by 
cloathing  our  thoughts  with  words,  we   may 
have  a  firmer  hold  of  them.     But  this  was  not 
its  firft  intention;  and  the   firucture  of  every 
language  (hews  that  it  is  not  intended  folely 
for  this  purpofe. 

In  every  language,  a  queftion,  a  command, 
a  promife,  which  are  focial  afts,  can  be  ex- 
prefled  as  eafily  and  as  properly  as  judgment, 
which  is  a  folitary  act.  The  exprefiion  of  the 
lafl  has  been  honoured  with  a  particular  name; 
it  is  called  a  propofition;  it  has  been  an  object 
of  great  attention  to  Philofophers ;  it  has  been 
analyfed  into  its  very  elements  of  fnbjed:,  pre- 
dicate, and  copula.  All  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  thefe,  and  of  propofitions  which  are 
compounded  of  them,  have  b::en  anxioufly  ex- 
amined in  many  voluminous  trads.  The  ex- 
prefiion of  a  quefiicn,  of  a  command,  or  of  a 
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P-  promife,  Is  as  capable  of  being  analyfed  as  a 
propofition  is ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  this  has 
been  attempted;  we  have  notfo  much  as  given 
them  a  name  different  from  the  operations 
which  they  exprefs. 

Why  have  fpeculative  men  laboured  fo  anx- 
ioully  to  analyfe  our  folitary  operations,  and 
given  fo  little  attention  to  the  focial?  I  know 
no  other  reafon  but  this,  that,  in  the  divifions 
that  have  been  made  of  the  mind's  operations, 
the  focial  have  been  omitted,  and  thereby 
thrown  behind  the  curtain. 

In  all  languages,  the  fecond  perfon  of  verbs, 
the  pronoun  of  the  fecond  perJon,  and  the  vo- 
cative cafe  in  nouns,  are  appropriated  to  the 
expreifion  of  focial  operations  of  mind,  and 
could  never  have  had  place  in  language  but  for 
this  purpofe ;  Nor  is  it  a  good  argument  againft 
this  obfervation,  that,  by  a  rhetorical  figure, 
we  fometimes  addrefs  perfons  that  are  abfent, 
or  even  inanimated  beings,  in  the  fecond  per- 
fon. For  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  all 
figurative  ways  of  ufmg  words  or  phrafes  fup* 
pofe  a  natural  and  literal  meaning  of  them. 
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OF   THE   POWERS    WE   HAVE    BY 
MEANS    OF    OUR   EXTERNAL 

SENSES. 
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Of  the  Organs  of  Senfe. 

OF  all  the  operations  of  our  minds,  the 
perception  of  external  objedts  is  the  mofl 
familiar.  The  fenfes  come  to  maturity  even 
in  infancy,  when  other  powers  have  not  yet 
fprung  up.  They  are  common  to  us  with  brute 
animals,  and  furnifh  us  with  the  objefts  about 
which  our  other  powers  are  the  moft  frequently 
employed.  Wu  find  it  eafy  to  attend  to  their 
operations ;  and  becaufe  they  are  familiar,  the 
names  which  properly  belong  to  them  are  ap- 
plied to  other  powers,  which  are  thought  to 
refemble  them;  for  thefe  reafons  they  claim  to 
be  firft  confidered. 

The  perception  of  external  obje£l:s  is  one 
main  link  of  that  myfterious  chain  which  con- 
neiSts  the  material  world  with  the  intellectual. 
We  fhall  find  many  things  in  this  operation 
unaccountable;  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
we  know  but  little  of  our  own  frame;  and  that 
a  perfed:  comprehenfion  of  our  mental  powers, 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  operation,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  underflanding. 
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In  perception  there  are  imprcflions  upon  the 
organs  of  fcnfe,  the  nerves,  and  brain,  which, 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  are  followed  by  cer- 
tain operations  of  mind.    Thefe  two  things  are 
apt  to  be  confounded;  but  ought  mofl  carefully 
to  be  diftinguifhed.    Some  Philofophers,  with- 
out good  reafon,  have  concluded,  that  the  im- 
preffions  made  on  the  body  are  the  proper  effi- 
cient caufe  of  perception.     Others,  with  as  lit- 
tle   rcaion,  have   concluded,  that  impreffions 
are  made  on  the  mind  fimilar  to  thole  made  on 
the  body.     From  thefe  miftakes   many  others 
have    arifen.     The   wrong   notions  men  have 
rafhly  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  fenfes,  have 
led  to    wrong  notions  with   regard   to    other 
powers  which  are  conceived  to  refemble  them. 
Many  important  powers   of  mind  have,  efpe- 
cially  of  late,  been  called  internal  fenfes,  from 
a  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  external;  fuch 
as,  the  fenfe  of  beauty,  the  fenfe  of  harmony, 
the  moral  fenfe.     And  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
that  errors,  with  regard  to  the  external,  have, 
from  analogy,  led  to  fimilar  errors  with  regard 
to  the  internal;  it  is   therefore  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  even  with  regard  to  other  branches  of 
our  fubjed,  to  have  juft   notions  concerning 
the  external  fenfes. 

In  order  to  this,  we  fliall  begin  with  fome 
cbfervations  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  on 
ihc  imprefiions  which  in  perception  are  made 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  nerves  and  brain. 

We  perceive  no  external  objedt,  but  by 
means  of  certain  bodiJy  organs  which  God  hat 
given  us  for  that  purpofe.  The  Supreme  Being 
who  made  us,  and  placed  us  in  this  world, 
hath  given  us  fuch  powers  of  mind  as  he  faw 
to  be  fuited  to  our  ft  ate  and  rank  in  his  crea- 
tion. 
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tion.  He  has  given  us  the  power  of  per-C 
tciving  many  objeds  around  us,  the  iunj 
fnoon,  and  ftars,  the  earth  and  fea,  and  a  va- 
riety of  animals,  vegetables,  and  inanimate 
bodies.  But  our  power  of  perceiving  thefe 
objedts  is  limited  in  various  ways,  and  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  without  the  organs  of  the 
fevefal  fenfes,  we  perceive  no  external  objeft. 
We  cannot  fee  without  eyes,  nor  hear  without 
cars  :  It  is  not  only  neceflary  that  we  fhould 
have  thefe  organs,  but  that  they  fhould  be  in 
a  found  and  natural  ftate.  Thefe  are  many 
diforders  of  the  eye  that  caufe  total  blindnefs; 
others  that  impair  the  powers  of  vifion,  with- 
out deftroying  it  altogether  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  organs  of  all  the  other  fenfes. 

All  this  ii  fo  well  known  from  experience, 
that  it  needs  no  proof;  but  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  we  know  it  from  experience  only. 
We  can  give  no  reafon  for  it,  but  that  fuch  is 
the  will  of  our  Maker.  No  man  can  fhew  it 
to  be  impofTible  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  have 
given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  external  ob- 
jefts  without  fuch  organs.  We  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  when  we  put  off  thefe  bodies, 
and  all  the  organs  belonging  to  them,  our  per- 
ceptive powers  (hall  rather  be  improved  than 
deftroyed  or  impaired.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Supreme  Being  perceives  every 
thing  in  a  much  more  perfe£t  manner  than  we 
do,  without  bodily  organs.  We  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  there  are  other  created  beings 
endowed  with  powers  of  perception  more  per- 
fed  and  more  extenfive  than  ours,  without  any 
fuch  organs  as  we  find  neceffary. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that 
fuch  bodily  organs  are,  in  their  own  nature,  ne- 
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CHAP,  ceflary  to  perception  ;  but  rather,  that,  by  the 
I-       will  of  God,  our  power  of  perceiving  external 

''■*''^"^'^^*^  objects  is  limited  and  circumfcribed  by  our  or- 
gans of  fenfe  ;  fo  that  we  perceive  objects  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  in  certain  circumftances, 
and  in  no  other. 

If  a  man  was  fhut  up  in  a  dark  room,  fo  that 
he  could  fee  nothing  but  through  one  fmall 
hole  in  the  fhutter  of  a  window.  Would  he 
conclude,  that  the  hole  was  the  caufe  of  his 
feeing,  and  that  it  is.  impoffible  to  fee  any  other 
way  ?  Perhaps,  if  he  had  never  in  his  life  feen 
but  in  this  way,  he  might  be  apt  to  think  fo  ; 
but  the  conclufion  is  rafh  and  8;roundlefs.  He 
fees,  becaufe  God  has  given  him  the  pow^r  of 
feeing  ;  and  he  fees  only  through  this  fmall 
hole,  becaufe  his  power  of  feeing  is  circum* 
fcribed  by  impediments  on  all  other  hands. 

Another  neceifary  caution  in  this  matter  is, 
that  we  ought  not  to  confound  the  organs  of 
perception  with  the  being  that  perceives.  Per- 
ception muft  be  the  a6t  of  fome  being  that  per- 
ceives. The  eye  is  Kot  that  which  fees  ;  it  is 
only  the  organ  by  which  we  fee.  The  ear  is 
not  that  which  hears  ;  but  the  organ  by  which 
we  hear  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

A  man  cannot  fee  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter 
but  by  a  telefcope.  Docs  he  conclude  from 
this,  that  it  is  the  telefcope  that  fees  thofe  ftars  ? 
By  no  means ;  fuch  a  conclufion  would  be  ab- 
furd.  It  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to  conclude,  that  it 
is  the  eye  that  fees,  or  the  ear  that  hears.  The 
telefcope  is  an  artificial  organ  of  fight,  but  it 
fees  not.  The  eye  is  a  natural  organ  of  fight, 
by  which  we  fee  ;  but  the  natural  organ  fees  as 
little  as  the  artificial. 

The 
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The  eye  is  a  machine  mod  admirably  con-c  HAP. 
trived  for  refrading  the  rays  of  light,    and        I. 
forming  a  diftindl  pidure  of  objedls  upon  the      "-   ^ 
retina  ;    but  it  fees  neither  the  objed  nor  the 
pidure.     It  can  form  the  pifture  after  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  head ;  but  no  vifion  enfues. 
Even  when  it  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  perfect- 
ly found,  it  is  well  known  that  an  obftrudion 
in  the  optic  nerve  takes  away  vifion,  though 
the  eye  has  performed  all  that  belong  to  it. 

If  any  thing  more  were  neceifary  to  be  faid 
on  a  point  fo  evident,  we  might  obferve,    that 
if  the  faculty  of  feeing  were  in  the  eye,  that  of 
hearing  in  the  ear,  and  fo  of  the  other  fenfes,, 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  this  would  be, 
that  the  thinking  principle,  which  I  call  myfelf, 
is  not  one,  but  many.     But  this  is  contrary  to 
the  irrefiftible  conviftion  of  every  man.     When 
I  fay,  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  feel,  I  remember,    this 
implies   that  it  is   one  and  the  fame  felf  that 
performs  all  thefe  operations  ;  and  as  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  my  memory,  another 
man's  imagination,  and  a  third  man's  reafon, 
may  make  one  individual  intelligent  being,  it 
would  be  equally  abfurd  to  fay,  that  one  piece 
of  matter  feeing,  another  hearing,  and  a  third 
feeling,  may  make  one  and  the  fame  percipi- 
ent being. 

Thefe  fentimcnts  are  not  new ;   they  have 
occurred   to   thinking  men  from  early  ages. 
Cicero,    in   his   Tufculan  Queftions,    lib.  i.    " 
chap.  20.  has  exprelTed  them  very  diftindtly. 
Thofc  who  chufc,  may  confult  the  paffage. 
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Of  ihe  ImprcJJiom   on   the   Organs,    Nerves^ 
and  Brains. 

A  Second  law  of  our  nature  regarding  per- 
ception  is,  that  we  perceive  no  obje£t, 
unlefs  fome  impreffion  is  made  upon  the  organ 
of  fenfe,  either  by  the  immediate  application  of 
the  object,  or  by  fome  medium  which  pafles  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  organ. 

In  two  of  our  fenfes,  to  wit,  touch  and  tajle, 
there  muft  be  an  immediate  application  of  the 
obje£l  to  the  organ.  In  the  other  three,  the 
©bje£l  is  perceived  at  a  diftance,  but  ftill  by 
-  S-  means  of  a  medium,  by  which  fome  impreffion 
is  made  upon  the  organ. 

The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the  noftrils 
with  the  breath,  are  the  medium  of  fmell ; 
the  undulations  of  the  air,  are  the  medium  of 
hearing ;  and  the  rays  of  light  paffing  from 
vifible  objeds  to  the  eye,  are  the  medium 
of  fight.  We  fee  no  objed,  unlefs  rays  of 
light  come  from  it  to  the  eye.  We  hear  not 
the  found  of  any  body,  unlefs  the  vibrations 
of  fome  elaftic  medium,  occafioned  by  the  tre- 
mulous motion  of  the  founding  body,  reach 
our  ear.  We  perceive  no  fmell,  unlefs  the  efflu- 
via of  the  fmelling  body  enter  into  the  noftrils. 
We  perceive  no  tafte,  unlefs  the  fapid  body  be 
applied  to  the  tongue,  or  fome  part  of  the  or-: 
gan  of  tafte.  Nor  do  we  perceive  any  tangible 
quality  of  a  body,  unlefs  it  touch  the  hands, 
or  fome  part  of  our  bodies. 

Thefe  are  fafts  known  from  experience  to 
|iold  univerfally  and  invariably,  both  in  men 

and 
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and  brutes.  By  this  law  of  our  nature,  ourCHAP. 
powers  of  perceiving  external  objeflis  arc  far-  ^^• 
ther  limited  and  circumfcribed.  Nor  can  we 
give  any  other  reafon  for  this,  than  that  it  is 
the  will  of  our  Maker,  who  knows  bed  what 
powers,  and  degree  of  them,  are  fuited  to  our 
ftate.  We  were  once  in  a  flate,  I  mean  in  the 
womb,  wherein  our  powers  of  perception  were 
more  hmited  than  in  the  prefent,  and,  in  a 
future  ftate,  they  may  be  mere  enlarged. 

It  is  likewife  a  law  of  our  nature,  that,  in 
order  to  our  perceiving  obje<9ts,  the  impreflions 
made  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe  muft  be  com- 
municated to  the  nerves,  and  by  them  to  the 
brain.  This  is  perfectly  known  to  thofe  who 
know  any  thing  of  anatomy. 

The  nerves  are  fine  cords,  which  pafs  from 
the  brain,  or  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  which 
is  a  produftion  of  the  brain,  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  dividing  into  fmallcr  branches  as  they 
proceed,  until  at  laft  they  efcape  our  eye-fight : 
And  it  is  found  by  experience  that  all  the  vor 
luntary  and  involuntary  motions  of  the  body 
are  performed  by  their  means.  When  the 
nerves  that  ferve  any  limb,  are  cut,  or  tied 
hard,  we  have  then  no  more  power  to  move 
that  limb  than  if  it  was  no  part  of  the  body. 

As  there  are  nerves  that  ferve  the  mufcular 
motions,  fo  there  are  others  that  ferve  the 
ieveral  fenfes ;  and  as  without  the  former  wc 
cannot  move  a  limb,  fo  without  the  latter  we 
can  have  no  perception. 

This  train  of  machinery  the  wifdom  of  God 
has  made  neceffary  to  our  perceiving  objedls. 
Various  parts  of  the  body  concur  to  it, 
and  each  has  its  own  fundion.  Firji^  the 
pbjed  either  immediately,  or  by  fome  medi- 
um. 
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CHAP,  um,  muft  make  an  impreffion  on  the  organ. 
JI-        The  organ  ferves  only  as  a  medium,  by  which 

*-     '        an  impreffion   is  made  on  the  nerve  ;  and  the 
nerve  ferves  as  a  medium  to  make  an  impreffi- 
on upon  the  brain.     Here  the   material  parp^ 
ends ;    at  leafl  we  can  trace  it  no  farther  j  the 
reft  is  all  intelledual. 

The  proof  of  thefe  impreffions  upon  the 
nerves  and  brain  in  perception  is  this,  That, 
from  many  obfervations  and  experiments,  it 
is  found,  that  when  the  organ  of  any  fenfe  is 
perfectly  found,  and  has  the  impreffion  made 
upon  it  by  the  objeft  ever  fo  ftrongly  ;  yet,  if 
the  nerve  which  ferves  that  organ  be  cut  or 
tied  hard,  there  is  no  perception :  And  it  is 
well  known  that  diforders  in  the  brain  deprive 
us  of  the  power  of  perception  when  both  the 
organ  and  its  nerve  are  found. 

There  is  therefore  fufficient  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that,  in  perception,  the  objecl  produces 
fome  change  in  the  organ  ;  that  the  organ  pro- 
duces fome  change  upon  the  nerve ;  and  that 
the  nerve  produces  fome  change  in  the  brain. 
And  we  give  the  name  of  an  imprejfion  to  thofe 
changes,  becaufe  we  have  not  a  name  more 
proper  to  exprefs,  in  a  general  manner,  any 
change  produced  in  a  body,  by  an  external 
caufe,  without  fpecifying  the  nature  of  that 
change.  Whether  it  be  preflure,  or  attraction, 
or  repulfion,  or  vibration,  or  fomething  un- 
known, for  which  we  have  no  name,  ftill  it 
may  be  called  an  impreffion.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  particular  kind  of  this  change  or  im- 
preffion, Philofophers  have  never  been  able  to 
difcover  any  thing  at  all. 

But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  thofe  im- 
preffions upon  the  organs,  nerves,  and  brain, 

we 
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we  perceive  nothing  without  them.     Experi-CHAP. 
cnce  informs  that  it  is  fo  ;  but  we  cannot  give      ^'• 
a  reafon  why  it  is  fo.     In  the  conftitution  of       ^"""^ 
man,  perception,  by  fixed  laws  of  nature,  is 
conneded  with  thofe  impreffions  ;  but  we   can 
difcover  no  neceflary   connection.     The  Su- 
preme Being  has  feen  fit  to  limit  our  power 
of  perception  ;  fo  that  we  perceive  not  without 
fuch  impreffions ;   and  this  is  all  we  know  of 
the  matter.  \ 

This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  i 
in  general,  that  as  the  impreflions  on  the  or- 
gans, nerves,  and  brain,  correfpond  exaSly 
to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  objeds  by 
which  they  are  made ;  fo  our  perceptions  and 
fenfations  correfpond  to  thofe  impreffions,  and 
vary  in  kind,  and  in  degree,  as  they  vary. 
Without  this  exaft  correfpondence,  the  infor- 
mation we  receive  by  our  fenfes  would  not  on- 
ly be  imperfeft,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  j 
\^ould  be  fallacious,  which  we  have  no  reafon 
to  think  it  is. 
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CHAP.      m. 

Hypothefes  concerning  the  Nerves  and  Brain* 

WE  are  informed  by  Anatomlfts,  that 
although  the  two  coats  which  inclofc 
a  nerve,  and  which  it  derives  from  the  coats  of 
the  brain,  are  tough  and  elaftic  ;  yet  the  nerve 
itfelf  has  a  very  fmall  degree  of  conhftence, 
being  almoft  Uke  marrow.  It  has,  however, 
a  fibrous  texture,  and  may  be  divided  and  fub- 
divided,  till  its  fibres  efcape  our  ftnl^es  :  And 
as  we  know  lo  very  little  about  the  texture  of 
the  nerves,  there  is  great  room  left  for  thofc 
who  chufe  to  indulge  themftlves  in  conjecture. 

The  ancients  conjectured  that  the  nervous 
fibres  are  fine  tubes,  filled  with  a  very  fubtilc 
fpirit  or  vapour,  wliich  they  called  animal/pi' 
rits.  That  the  brain  is  a  gland,  by  which  the 
animal  fpirits  arc  fecreted  from  the  finer  part 
of  the  blood,  and  their  continual  wafte  repair^ 
ed  ;  and  that  it  is  by  thefe  animal  fpirits  that 
the  nerves  perform  their  fundions.  Des  Car- 
tes has  ihown  how,  by  thefe  animal  fpirits 
going  and  returning  in  the  nerves,  mufcular 
motion,  perception,  memory,  and  imaginati- 
on, are  effected.  All  this  he  has  defcribcd  as 
diflindlly  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  all 
thofe  operations.  But  it  happens,  that  the  tu- 
bular flruclure  of  the  nerves  was  never  percei- 
ved by  the  human  eye,  nor  fhewn  by  the  nicefl 
injedions ;  and  all  that  has  been  faid  about 
animal  fpirits  through  more  than  fifteen  centu-? 
ries,  is  mere  conjecture. 

Dr.  Briggs,  who  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s 
mafler  in  anatomy,    was  the  firfl,  as  far  as  I 

know. 
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know,  who  advanced  a  newfyflcm  concerning  C  HAP. 
the  nerves.  He  conceived  them  to  be  folid  fi-  ^^^• 
laments  of  prodigious  tenuity  ;  and  this  opini- 
on, as  it  accords  better  with  obfervation,  feems 
to  have  been  more  generally  received  fmce 
his  time.  As  to  the  manner  of  performing 
their  office,  Dr.  Briggs  thought,  that,  Hke 
mufical  cords,  they  have  vibrations  differ- 
ing according  to  their  length  and  tenfion. 
They  feem,  however,  very  unfit  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  on  account  of  their  want  of  tenacity, 
their  moiRure,  and  being  through  their  whole 
length  in  contact  with  moid  fubftances :  So 
that,  although  Dr.  Briggs  wrote  a  book  upon 
this  fyftem,  called  Nova  Viftonis  Theoria,  it 
feems  not  to  have  been  much  follov/ed. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  all  his  philofophical 
writings,  took  great  care  to  diftinguifli  his 
dodrines,  which  he  pretended  to  prove  by 
juft  induction,  from  his  conjeftures,  which 
were  to  fland  or  fall,  according  as  future  ex- 
periments and  obfervations  Ihould  eflablifh  or 
refute  them.  His  conjectures  he  has  put  in  the 
form  of  queries,  that  they  might  not  be  recei- 
ved as  truths,  but  be  enquired  into,  and  de- 
termined according  to  the  evidence  to  be  found 
for  or  againft  them.  Thofe  who  miftake  his 
queries  for  a  part  of  his  do6trine,  do  him  great 
injuftice,  and  degrade  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
common  herd  of  Philofophers,  who  have  in  all 
ages  adulterated  philofophy,  by  mixing  con- 
jecture with  truth,  and  their  own  fancies  with 
the  oracles  of  Nature.  Among  other  queries, 
this  truly  great  Philofopher  propofed  this, 
Whether  there  may  not  be  an  elaftic  medium, 
or  aither,  immenfely  more  rare  than  air,  which 
pervades  all  bodies,  and  which  is  the  caufe  of 

gravitation  j 
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C  H  A  P.  gravitation  ;  of  the  refraction  and  refledion  of 
^^^  the  rays  of  light ;  of  the  tranliniffion  of  heat, 
^"""^^"^  through  fpaces  void  of  air  ;  and  of  many  other 
phsenomena?  In  the  23d  query  fubjoined  to 
his  Optics,  he  puts  this  quellion,  wita  regard 
to  the  imprelFions  made  on  the  nerves  and 
brain  in  perceptionj  Whether  vifion  is  eifeOicd 
chiefly  by  the  vibrations  of  this  medium,  ex- 
cited in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays  of 
light,  and  propagated  along  the  folid,  pellucid, 
and  uniform  capillaments  of  the  optic  nerve  ? 
And  whether  hearing  is  effeded  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  this  or  fome  other  medium,  excited  by 
the  tremor  of  the  air  in  the  auditory  nerves, 
and  propagated  along  the  folid,  pellucid,  and 
uniform  capillaments  of  thofe  nerves  ?  And  fo 
with  regard  to  the  other  fenfes. 

What  Newton  only  propofed  as  a  matter 
to  be  enquired  into,  Dr.  Hartley  conceived 
to  have  fuch  evidence,  that,  in  his  Obfervation 
on  Man,  he  has  deduced,  in  a  mathematical 
form,  a  very  ample  fyftem  concerning  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  from  the  doctrine  of  vi- 
brations, joined  with  that  of  affociation. 

His  notion  of  the  vibrations,  excited  in  the 
nerves,  is  expreffed  in  proportions  4.  and  5. 
of  the  firfl  part  of  his  Obfervations  on  Man. 
*'  Propofition  4.  External  objects  impreffed 
*'  on  the  fenfes,  occafion  firft  in  the  nerves  on 
"  which  they  are  imprelfed,  and  then  in  the 
"  brain,  vibrations  of  the  fmall,  and,  as  one 
"  may  fay,  infinitefimal  medullary  particles. 
"  Prop.  5.  The  vibrations  mentioned  in  the 
"  lafl  propofition  are  excited,  propagated,  and 
"  kept  up,  partly  by  the  aether,  that  is,  by  a 
**  very  fubtile  elafliic  fluid ;  partly  by  the  uni- 
"  formity,    continuity,    foftnefs,    and  adive 

*'  powers 
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"  powers  of  the  medullary  fubRancc  of  theCHAP. 
'*  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  and  nerves.*'  I^^- 

The  modefly  and  diffidence  with  which  Dr. 
Hartley  offers  his  fyllem  to  the  world,  by 
defiring  his  reader  "  to  expect  nothing  but 
"  hints  and  conjectures  in  difficult  and  obfcure 
"  matters,  and  a  (hort  detail  of  the  principal 
**  reafons  and  evidences  in  thofc  that  are  clear; 
"  by  acknowledging,  that  he  fhall  not  be  able 
*'  to  execute,  with  any  accuracy,  the  proper 
~"  method  of  philofophifmg,  recommended 
"  and  followed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and 
"  that  he  will  attempt  a  (ketch  only  for  the 
"  benefit  of  future  enquirers,'*  fcem  to  forbid 
any  criticifm  upon  it.  One  cannot,  without 
relu£tance,  criticife  what  is  propofed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  and  with  fo  good  intention  ;  yet,  as 
the  tendency  of  this  fyflem  of  vibrations  is  to 
make  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  mere  me- 
chanifm,  dependent  on  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion  ;  and  as  it  has  been  held  forth  by  its 
votaries,  as  in  a  manner  demcnjirated,  I  fhall 
make  fome  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  fyftem 
which  relates  to  the  impreffions  made  on  the 
nerves  and  brain  in  perception. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  Dr. 
Hartley's  work  confifts  of  a  chain  of  propo- 
fitions,  with  their  proofs  and  corollaries,  di- 
gefled  in  good  order,  and  in  a  fcientific  form. 
A  great  part  of  them,  however,  are,  as  he 
candidly  acknowledges,  conjectures  and  hints 
only  ;  yet  thefe  are  mixed  with  the  propofitions 
legitimately  proved,  without  any  diflinCtion. 
Corollaries  are  drawn  from  them,  and  other 
propofitions  grounded  upon  them,  which  all 
taken  together,  make  up  a  fyftem.  A  fyftem 
of  this  kind  refembles  a  chain,  of  which  fome 

links 
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CHAP.  links  are  abundantly  firong,  others  very  weak. 
^^^-  The  ftrength  of  the  chain  is  determined  by  that 
of  the  \veakeft  Hnks  ;  for  if  they  give  way, 
the  whole  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  weight,  fup- 
ported  by  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Philofophy  has  been  in  all  ages  adulterated 
by  hypothefes  ;  that  is,  by  fyftems  built  partly 
on  fads,  and  much  upon  conjecture.  It  is 
pity  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Hartley's  knowledge 
and  candour  fliould  have  followed  the  multi- 
tude in  this  fallacious  tract,  after  expreffing  his 
approbation  of  the  proper  method  of  philofo- 
phifmg,  pointed  out  by  Bacon  and  Newton. 
The  lad  confidered  it  as  a  reproach,  when  his 
fyflem  was  called  his  hypothefis  ;  and  fays, 
with  difdain  of  fach  imputation,  Hypothefes  7ion 
Jingo.  And  it  is  very  ftrange  that  Dr.  Hart- 
ley fhould  not  only  follow  fuch  a  method  of 
philofophiling  himfelf,  but  that  he  fhould  di- 
rect others  in  their  enquiries  to  follow  it.  So 
he  does  in  propofition  87.  Part  i.  where  he 
deduces  rules  for  the  afcertainment  of  truth, 
from  the  rule  of  falfc,  in  arithmetic,  and  from 
the  art  of  decyphering ;  and  in  other  places. 

As  to  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles,  whe- 
ther of  an  elaflic  sether,  or  of  the  infinitefimal 
particles  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  there  may 
be  fuch  things  for  what  we  know ;  and  men 
may  rationally  enquire  \¥hether  they  can  find 
any  evidence  of  their  exiftence  -,  but  while  we 
have  no  proof  of  their  exiftence,  to  apply  them 
to  the  folution  of  phaenomena,  and  to  build  a 
fyflem  upon  them,  is,  what  I  conceive,  wc 
call,  building  a  callle  in  the  air. 

When  men  pretend  to  account  for  any  of 
the  operations  of  nature,  the  caufes  afligncd  by 
them  ought,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  taught 

us. 
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us,  to  have  two  conditions,  otherwife  they  areC  H  AP. 
good  for   nothing,     l^irji,    they  ought   to  be      ^^^ 
true,  to  have  a  leal  exiftence,  and  not  to  be 
barely  conje6tured  to  exifl  without  proof.     Se- 
condly.  They  ought  to  be  fufficient  to  produce 
the  effedl. 

As  to  the  exiftence  of  vibratory  motions  in 
the   medullary   fubftance   of  tha  nerves   and 
brain,  the  evidence  produced  is  this  :  Firji^  It 
is  obferved,  that  the  fenfations  of  feeing  and 
hearing,    and  fome  fenfations  of  touch,  have 
fome  fhort  duration  and  continuance.     Secotid- 
/y.  Though  there   be  no  dircd;  evidence  that 
the  fenfations  of  tafte  and  fmell,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  thefc  of  touch,  have  the  like  conti- 
nuance ;  yet,  fays  the  author,  analogy  would 
incline  one  to  beheve  that  they  mult  refemble 
the   fenfations  of  fight  and  hearing  in  this  par- 
ticular.    Thirdly,  the  continuance  of  all  our 
fenfations   being   thus  eftablifhed,   it  follows, 
that  external  objefts  imprefs  vibratory  motions 
on  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves  and 
brain  ;  becaufe  no  motion,  befides  a  vibratory 
one,  can  refide  in  any  part  for  a  moment  of 
time. 

This  is  the  chain  of  proof,  in  which  the  firft 
link  is  ftrong,  being  confirmed  by  experience; 
the  fecond  is  very  weak ;  and  the  third  ftill 
weaker.  For  other  kinds  of  morion,  befides 
that  of  vibration,  may  have  fome  continuance, 
fuch  as  rotation,  bending  or  unbending  of  a 
fpring,  and  perhaps  others  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  ;  nor  we  do  we  know  whether 
it  is  motion  that  is  produced  in  the  nerves,  it 
may  be  prellure,  attradion,  repulfion,  or 
fomething  we  do  not  know.  This  indeed  is 
the  common  refuge  of  all  hypotheies,  that  we 

know 
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CHAP,  know  no  other  way  in  which  the  phasnomena 

•      may  be  produced,  and  therefore  they  muft  be 

'        produced  in  this  way.     There  is  therefore  no 

proof  of  vibrations  in  the  infinitefimal  particles 

of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  cxiftence  of  an 
claftic  vibrating  aether  ftands  on  a  firmer  foun- 
dation, having  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  although  this  great  man  had  formed  con- 
jectures about  this  aether  near  fifty  years  before 
he  died,  and  had  it  in  his  eye  during  that  long 
fpace  as  a  fubject  of  enquiry  ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  found  any  convincing  proof 
of  its  exiflence,  but  confidered  it  to  the  laft  as 
a  queftion  whether  there  be  fuch  an  aether  or 
not.  In  the  premonition  to  the  reader,  prefix- 
ed to  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Optics,  anno 
1 71 7,  he  exprefles  himfelf  thus  with  regard  to 
it :  "  Left  any  one  fhould  think  that  I  place 
*'  grzivity  among  the  effential  properties  of  bo- 
"  dies,  I  have  fubjoined  one  queftion  concern- 
"  ing  its  caufe  ;  a  queftion,  I  fay,  for  I  do 
''  not  hold  it  as  a  thing  eflabUflied,"  If, 
therefore,  we  regard  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  we  ought  to  hold  the  exiflence  of 
fuch  an  aether  as  a  matter  not  eftabliflied  by 
proof,  but  to  be  examined  into  by  experi- 
ments ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that,  fmce  his 
time,  any  new  evidence  has  been  found  of  its 
exiflence. 

But,  fays  Dr.  Hartley,  "  fuppofmg  the 
"  exiflence  of  the  aether,  and  of  its  properties, 
"  to  be  deflitute  of  all  direct  evidence,  flill, 
"  if  it  ferves  to  account  for  a  great  variety  of 
*'  phsenomena,  it  will  have  an  indirect  evi- 
"  dence  in  its  favour  by  this  means."     There 

never 
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never  was  an  hypothefis  invented  by  an  ingeni-C  HAP, 
ous  man  which  has  not  this  evidence  in  its      ^^^• 
favour.     The  Vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  the 
Sylphs  and  Gnomes  of  Mr.  Pope,  ferve  to  ac- 
count for  a  great  variety  of  phaenomena. 

When  a  man  has,  with  labour  and  ingenuity, 
wrought  up  an  hypothefis  into  a  fyftem,  he 
contracts  a  fondnefs  for  it,  which  is  apt  to 
Warp  the  beft  judgment.  This,  I  humbly 
think,  appears  remarkably  in  Dr.  Hartley. 
in  his  preface,  he  declares  his  approbation  of 
the  method  of  philofophifmg  recommended  and 
followed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  but  having 
firft  deviated  from  this  method  in  his  practice, 
he  is  brought  at  laft  to  juftify  this  deviation 
in  theory,  and  to  bring  arguments  in  defence 
of  a  method  diametrically  oppofite  to  it.  "  We 
"  admit,  fays  he^  the  key  of  a  cypher  to  be  a 
"  true  one,  when  it  explains  the  cypher  com- 
"  pletely."  I  anfwer,  To  find  the  key  re- 
quires an  underflanding  equal  or  fuperior  to 
that  which  made  the  cypher.  This  inftancCj 
therefore,  will  then  be  in  point,  when  he  who 
attempts  to  decypher  the  works  of  nature  by 
an  hypothefis,  has  an  underflanding  equal  or 
fuperior  to  that  which  made  them.  The  vota- 
ries of  hypothefes  have  often  been  challenged 
to  fhew  one  ufeful  difcovery  in  the  works  of 
nature  that  was  ever  made  in  that  way.  If 
inftances  of  this  kind  could  be  produced,  we 
ought  to  conclude  that  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  have  done  great  diifervice  to 
philofophy,  by  what  they  have  faid  againft  hy- 
pothefes. But  if  no  fuch  inftance  can  be  pro- 
duced, we  muft  conclude,  with  thofe  great 
men,that  every  fyftem  which  pretends  to  ac- 
count for  the  phaenomena  of  nature  by  hypo-^ 

Vol.  L  H  thefes 
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CHAP. thefes  or  conjedure,  is  ff urious  and  illegiti- 
^^^-  mate,  and  ferves  only  to  Ik.tter  the  pride  of* 
man  with  a  vain  conceit  of  knowledge  which 
he  has  not  attained. 

The  author  tells  us,  "  that  any  hypothefes 
"  that  has  fo  much  plaufibility  as  to  explain  a 
"  confiderable  number  of  lacls,  helps  us  to 
"  digefl  thefe  fa6ts  in  proper  order,  to  bring 
"  new  ones  to  light,  and  to  make  experimenta 
"  crucls  for  the  fake  of  future  enquirers." 

Let  hypothefes  be  put  to  any  of  thefe  ufes 
as  far  as  they  can  ferve.  Let  them  fuggeft  ex- 
periments, or  diretl  our  enquiries  ;  but  let  jufl 
induiftion  alone  govern  our  belief. 

"  The  rule  of  falfe  affords  an  obvious  and 
"  flrong  inflance  of  the  pofTibility  of  being  led, 
"  with  precifion  and  certainty,  to  a  true  con- 
'*  clufion  from  a  falfe  pofition.  And  it  is  of 
"  the  very  effence  of  algebra,  to  proceed  in 
"  the  way  of  fuppofition." 

This  is  true  ;  but,  when  brought  to  juftify 
the  accounting  foi*  natural  phsenomena  by  hy- 
pothefes, is  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  When  an 
unknown  number,  or  any  unknown  quantity 
is  fought,  which  muff  have  cei  tain  conditions, 
it  may  be  found  in  a  fcientific  manner  by  the 
rule  of  falfe,  or  by  an  algebraical  analyfis  ; 
and,  when  found,  may  be  fynthetically  de- 
monflrated  to  be  the  number  or  the  quantity 
fought,  by  its  anfwering  all  the  conditions  re- 
quired. But  it  is  one  thing  to  find  a  quantity 
which  fhall  have  certain  conditions;  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  find  out  the  laws  by 
which  it  pieafes  God  to  govern  the  world  and 
produce  the  phienomena  w^hich  fall  under  our 
obfervation.  And  we  can  then  only  allow 
fonie  weight  to  this  argument  in  favour  of 

hypothefes, 
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liypothefes,    when  it  can   be   fliewn  that  theCHAP. 

caufe   of  any  one  phgenomenon  in  nature  has      ^^^■ 

been,  or  can  be  found j  as  an  unknown  quan-  '^"^'"'^ 

tity   is,    by  the  rule  of  falfe,  or  by  algebraical 

analyfis.     ITiis,  I  apprehend,    will  never   be, 

till  the  ££ra  arrives,  which  Dr.  Hartley  feems 

to  foretell,    "  When  future  generations  fhall 

"  put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  enquiries  into 

*'  mathematical   forms ;    and,    as  it  were,  re- 

*'  duce  Aristotle's  ten  Categories,  and  Bi- 

*'  fhop   Wilkin's  iony  Sunmia  Genc?'a  \.o  ih.& 

"  head   of  quantity  alone,  fo  as  to  make  ma- 

"  thematics,    and  logic,  natural  hiftory,  and 

^'  civil  hiftory,  natural  philofophy,  and  philo- 

"  fophy  of  all  other  kinds  coincide  o?nni  ex 

"  parte.'' 

Since  Sir  Isaac  Newton  laid  down  the 
rules  of  philofophifmg  in  our  enquiries  into  the 
works  of  Nature,  many  Philofophers  have  de- 
viated from  them  in  praftice ;  perhaps  few 
have  paid  that  regard  to  them  which  they  de- 
ferve.  But  they  have  met  with  very  general 
approbation,  as  being  founded  in  reafon,  and 
pointing  out  the  only  path  to  the  knowledge 
of  Nature's  works.  Dr.  Hartley  is  the  only 
author  I  have  met  with  who  reafons  againlt 
them,  and  has  taken  pains  to  find  out  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  the  exploded  method  of 
hypothefis. 

Another  condition  wHcTi  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
requires  in  the  caufes  of  natural  things  affign- 
ed  by  Philofophers,  is,  that  they  be  fufficient 
■to  account  for  the  phaenomena.  Vibrations, 
and  vibratiuncles  of  the  medullary  fnbftance  of 
ithe  nerves  and  "brain,  are  afTigned  by  Dr. 
Hartley  to  account  for  all  our  fenfations  and 
ideas,  and,  in  a  word,  for  all  the  operations 
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of  our  minds.  I.ct  us  confider  very  briefly 
how  far  they  are  fufficicnt  for  that  purpofe. 

It  would  be  injuitice  to  this  author  to  con- 
ceive him  a  Materialift.  He  propofes  his  fen- 
timents  with  great  candour,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  carried  beyond  what  his  words  ex- 
prefs.  He  thinks  it  a  confequence  of  his  theo- 
ry, that  matter,  if  it  can  be  endued  with  the 
mofl:  fimple  kinds  of  fenfation,  might  arrive  at 
all  that  intelligence  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  poffefTed.  He  thinks  that  his  theory  over- 
turns all  the  arguments  that  are  ufually  brought 
for  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  from  the  fub- 
tilty  of  the  internal  fenfes,  and  of  the  rational 
fiaculty ;  but  he  does  not  take  upon  him  to 
determine  whether  matter  can  be  endued  with 
fenfation  or  no.  He  even  acknowledges,  that 
matter  and  motion,  however  fubtilly  divided 
and  reafoned  upon,  yield  nothing  more  than 
matter  and  motion  flill ;  and  therefore  he 
would  not  be  any  way  interpreted  fo  as  to  op- 
pofe  the  immateriality  of  the  foul. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unreafonable  to  re- 
quire that  his  theory  of  vibrations  fhould,  in 
the  proper  fenfe,  account  for  our  fenfations. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous  in  any  man  to 
pretend  that  thought  of  any  kind  muft  necelfa- 
rily  refult  from  motion,  or  that  vibrations  in 
the  nerves  muft  neceifarily  produce  thought, 
any  more  than  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum. 
Dr.  Hartley  difclaims  this  way  of  thinking, 
and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to 
him.  All  that  he  pretends  is,  that,  in  the 
human  conftitotion,  there  is  a  certain  connec- 
tion between  vibrations  in  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind  ;    fo  that  the  laft  depend  entirely 
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upon  the  firfl,  and  every  kind  of  thouf,^ht  inC  HAP. 
the  mind  ariics  in  confequcnce  of  a  correfpond-  ^'^ 
ing  vibration,  or  vibratiuncle  in  the  nerves  and 
brain.  Our  fenfations  arifc  from  vibrations, 
and  our  ideas  from  vibratiuncles,  or  miniature 
vibrations  ;  and  he  comprehends,  under  thefe 
two  words  of  fenfations  and  ideas ^  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind. 

But  how  can  we  expect  any  proof  of  the 
connexion  between  vibrations   and  thought, 
when  the  exiftence  of  fuch  vibrations  was  ne- 
ver proved.     The  proof  of  their   connection 
cannot  be  ftronger  than  the  proof  of  their  ex- 
iftence :  For  as  the  author  acknowledges,  that 
we  cannot  infer  the  exiftence  of  the  thoughts 
from  the  exiftence  of  the  vibrations,  it  is  no 
lefs  evident,  that  we  cannot  infer  the  exiftence 
of    vibrations    from    the    exiftence    of    our 
thoughts.      The  exiftence   of  both   muft  be 
known   before  we  can  know  their  connexion. 
As  to  the  exiftence  of  our  thoughts,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs ;    a  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  never  was  called  in  queftion.     But 
as  to  the  exiftence  of  vibrations  in  the  medul- 
lary fubftance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  no  proof 
has  yet  been  brought. 

All  therefore  we  have  to  expect  from  this 
hypothefis,  is,  that,  in  vibrations  confidered 
abftradly,  there  fliould  be  a  variety  in  kind 
and  degree,  which  taUies  fo  exactly  with  the 
varieties  of  the  thoughts  they  are  to  account 
for,  as  may  lead  us  to  fufpect  feme  connection 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  the  divifi- 
ons  and  fubdivifions  of  thought  be  found  to 
run  parallel  with  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
of  vibrations,  this  would  give  that  kind  of 
plaufibility  to  the  hypothefis  of  their  connec- 
tion. 
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CHAP.tiort,  which  we  commonly  expect  even  in  a 
^^^'      mere  hypothecs  ;   but  we  do  not  find  even  this. 

For,  to  omit  all  thcfe  thoughts  and  operati- 
ons which  the  author  comprehends  under  the 
name  of  ideas,  and  which  he  thinks  are  con- 
nected with  vibratiuncles  ;  to  omit  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objects,  which  he  comprehends 
under  the  name  oi fenfatioiis  ;  to  omit  the  fen- 
fations,  properly  fo  called,  which  accompany 
our  pafTions  and  affections,  and  to  confine  our- 
felves  to  the  fenfations  which  we  have  by 
means  of  our  external  fenfes,  we  can  perceive 
no  correfpondence  between  the  variety  we  find 
in  their  kinds  and  degrees,  and  that  which 
may  be  fuppofed  in  vibrations. 

\Vc  have  five  fenfes,  whofe  fenfations  difier 
totally  in  kind.  By  each  of  thefe,  excepting 
perhaps  that  of  hearing,  we  have  a  variety  of 
fenfations,  which  differ  fpecifically,  and  not  in 
degree  only.  How  many  tailes  and  fmells  are 
there  which  are  fpecifically  different,  each  of 
them  capable  of  all  degrees  of  ftrength  and 
weaknefs  ?  Heat  and  cold,  roughnefs  and 
finoothnefs,  hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  pain  and 
pleafure,  are  fenfations  of  touch  that  differ  in 
kind,  and  each  has  an  endlefs  variety  of  de- 
grees. Sounds  have  the  qualities  of  acute  and 
grave,  loud  and  low,  with  all  different  degrees 
of  each.  The  varieties  of  colour  are  many 
more  than  we  have  names  to  exprefs.  How 
(hall  we  find  varieties  in  vibrations  correfpond- 
ine  to  all  this  varietv  of  fenfations  which  we 
have  by  our  five  fenfes  only  .? 

1  know  two  qualities  of  vibrations  in  an  uni- 
form elallic  medium,  and  I  know  no  more. 
They  may  be  quick  or  flow  in  various  degrees, 
g.nd  they  may  be  ftrong  or  weak  in  various  de- 
grees ; 
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grees  ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  divifion  of  our  C  H  A  P. 

fenfations  that  will  make  them  tally  with  thofe       '^[; , 

divifions  of  vibrations.  If  we  had  no  other 
fenfations  but  thofe  of  hearing,  the  theory 
would  anfwer  well ;  for  founds  are  either  acute 
or  grave,  which  may  anfwer  to  quick  or  flow 
vibrations  j  or  they  are  loud  or  low,  which 
anfwer  to  ft rong  or  weak  vibrations.  But  then 
we  have  no  variety  of  vibrations  correfponding 
to  the  immenfe  variety  of  fenfations  which  we 
have  by  fight,  fmell,  ta^e,  and  touch. 

Dr.  Hartley  has  endeavoured  to  find  out 
other  two  qualities  of  vibrations  ;  to  wit,  that 
they  may  primarily  affecl  one  part  of  the  brain 
or  another,  and  that  they  may  vary  in  their 
direction,  according  as  they  enter  by  different 
external  nerves  ;  but  thefe  feem  to  be  added 
to  make  a  number :  For,  as  far  as  we  know^ 
vibrations  in  an  uniform  elaftic  fubftance  fpread 
over  the  whole,  and  in  all  direcliions.  Howe- 
ver, that  we  may  be  liberal,  we  fiiall  grant  him 
four  different  kinds  of  vibrations,  each  of  them 
having  as  many  degrees  as  he  pleafcs.  Can  hg 
or  any  man  reduce  all  our  fenfations  to  four 
kinds  ?  We  have  five  fenfes,  and  by  eacli  of 
them  a  variety  of  fenfations,  more  than  fufhci- 
ent  to  exhauft  all  the  varieties  we  are  able  to 
conceive  in  vibrations. 

Dr.  Hartley,  indeed,  was  fenfible  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  vibrations  to  fuit  all  the  va- 
riety of  our  fenfations.  His  extenfive  know- 
ledge of  phyfiology  and  pathology  could  yield 
him  but  a  feeble  aid  ;  and  therefore  he  is  often 
reduced  to  the  necellity  of  heaping  fuppofition 
upon  fupofition,  conjecture  upon  conjecture, 
to  give  fome  credibility  to  his  hypothefis  ;  and, 
in  feeking  out  vibrations  which  may  corrcfpond 

with 
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CHAP,  "vvith  the  fenfations  of  one  fenfe,  he  feems  to 
forget  that  thofe  mufl  be  omitted  which  have 
been  appropriated  to  another. 

Philofophers  have  accounted  in  fome  degree 
for  our  various  fenfations  of  found,  by  the  vi- 
brations of  elaftic  air.  But  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  jirjl.  That  we  know  that  fuch  vibrations 
do  really  exifl ;  and,  fecondly.  That  they  tally 
exadly  with  the  mofl  remarkable  phaenomena 
of  found.  We  cannot,  indeed,  fhew  how  any 
vibration  fhould  produce  the  fenfation  of  found. 
This  mud  be  refolved  into  the  will  of  God,  or 
into  fome  caufe  altogether  unknown.  But  we 
know,  that  as  the  vibration  is  ftrong  or  weak, 
the  found  is  loud  or  low.  We  know,  that  as 
the  vibration  is  quick  or  flow,  the  found  is 
acute  or  grave.  We  can  point  out  that  rela- 
tion of  fynchronous  vibrations  which  produces 
harmony  or  difcord,  and  that  relation  of  fucr 
ceffive  vibrations  which  produces  melody : 
And  all  this  is  not  conjediured,  but  proved 
by  a  fufficient  induction.  This  account  of 
founds,  therefore,  is  philofophical ;  although, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  many  things  relating  to 
found  that  we  cannot  account  for,  and  of 
which  the  caufes  remain  latent.  The  connec- 
tions defcribed  in  this  branch  of  philofophy 
are  the  work  of  God,  and  not  the  fancy  of 
men. 

If  any  thing  fimilar  to  this  could  be  fhown 
in  accounting  for  all  our  fenfations  by  vibrati- 
ons in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain,  it  would  deferve  a  place  in  found 
philofophy.  But,  when  we  are  told  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  fubftance,  which  no  man  could  ever 
prove  to  have  vibrations,  or  to  be  capable  of 
.>emj    when   fuch   imaginary  vibrations  are 

brought 
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brought   to   account   for   all  our    fenfations,C  H  A  P. 
though  we  can  perceive  no  correfpondence  in      ^^^• 
their  variety  of  kind  and  degree  to  the   variety  ^"^     *'~~^ 
of  fenfations,  the  connections  defcribed  in  fuch 
a  fyftem  are  the  creatures  of  human  imagina- 
tion, not  the  work  of  God. 

The  rays  of  light  make  an  impreffion  upon 
the  optic  nerves  ;  but  they  make  none  upon 
the  auditory  or  olfactory.  The  vibrations  of 
the  air  make  an  impreffion  upon  the  auditory 
nerves ;  but  none  upon  the  optic  or  the  olfac- 
tory. The  effluvia  of  bodies  make  an  impreffi- 
on upon  the  olfactory  nerves ;  but  make  none 
upon  the  optic  or  auditory.  No  man  has  been 
able  to  give  a  fhadow  of  reafon  for  this. 
While  this  is  the  cafe,  is  it  not  better  to  con- 
fefs  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  thofe  im- 
preflions  made  upon  the  nerves  and  brain  in 
perception,  than  to  flatter  our  pride  with  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  which  we  have  not,  and 
to  adulterate  philofophy  with  the  fpurious 
JDrood  of  hypothefes  f 
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CHAP.   IV. 

Falfe  Conclufions  drawn  from  the  ImpreJJtom 
before  mentioned, 

SOME  Philofophers  among  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  among  the  moderns,  imagined  that 
man  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  matter  fo  curi- 
oufly  organifed,  that  the  imprelTicns  of  exter- 
nal objects  produce  in  it  fenfation,  perception, 
remembrance,  and  all  the  other  operations  we 
are  confcious  of.  This  foolifli  opinion  could 
only  take  its  rife  from  obferving  the  conflant 
connexion  which  the  Author  of  Nature  hath 
euabliflied  between  certain  impreffions  made 
upon  our  fenfes,  and  our  perception  of  the 
objecis  by  which  the  impreffion  is  made ;  from 
which  they  weakly  inferred,  that  thofe  im- 
preffions were  the  proper  efficient  caufes  of  the 
correfponding  perception. 

But  no  reafoning  is  more  fallacious  than 
this,  that  becaufe  two  things  are  always  con- 
joined, therefore  one  mud  be  the  caufe  of  the 
other.  Day  and  night  have  been  joined  in  a 
conftant  fucceffion  fmce  the  beirinninnr  of  the 
world  ;  but  who  is  fo  foohffi  as  to  conclude 
from  this,  that  day  is  the  caufe  of  night,  or 
night  the  caufe  of  the  following  day  ?  T  here  is 
indeed  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine 
that  any  motion  or  modification  of  matter 
ffiould  produce  though^t.' 

If  one  (hould  tell  of  a  telefcope  fo  exaftly 
made  as  to  have  the  power  of  feeing ;  of  a 
whifpering  gallery  that  had  the  power  of  hear- 
ing ;  of  a  cabinet  fo  nicely  framed  as  to  have 

the 
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the  power  of  memory  ;  or  of  a  machine  fo  de-C  H  A  p. 
licate  as  to  feel  pain  when  it  was  touched  ;  ^^' 
fuch  abfurdities  are  fo  fliocking  to  common 
fenfe  that  they  would  not  find  belief  even 
among  favages  ;  yet  it  is  the  fame  abfurdity  to 
think  that  the  impreffions  of  external  objeds 
upon  the  machine  of  our  bodies,  can  be  the 
real  efficient  caufe  of  thought  and  perception. 

Faffing  this  therefore  as  a  notion  too  abfurd 
to  admit  of  reafoning ;  another  conclufion  -  • 
very  generally  made  by  Philofophers,  is,  that 
in  perception  an  impreflion  is  made  upon  the 
mind  as  well  as  upon  the  organ,  nerves,  and 
brain.  Aristotle,  as  was  before  obferved, 
thought  that  the  form  or  image  of  the  objed: 
perceived,  enters  by  the  organ  of  fenfe,  and 
llrikes  upon  the  mind.  Mr.  Hume  gives  the 
name  of  impreffions  to  all  our  perceptions,  to 
all  our  fenfations,  and  even  to  the  objects 
v/hich  we  perceive.  Mr.  Locke  affirms  very 
pofitively,  that  the  ideas  of  external  objefts  are 
produced  in  our  minds  by  impulfe,  "  that  be- 
"  ing  the  only  way  we  can  conceive  bodies  to 
"  operate  in."  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ob- 
ferved, in  juftice  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  he  re- 
traced this  notion  in  his  firft  letter  to  the  Bi- 
fiiop  of  Worcester,  and  promifed  in  the 
next  edition  of  his  Eflay  to  have  that  palTage 
reftified  ;  but  either  from  forgetfulnefs  in  the 
author,  or  negligence  in  the  printer,  the  palT- 
age remains  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions  I 
have  feen. 

There  is  no  prejudice  more  natural  to  man, 
than  to  conceive  of  the  mind  as  having  fome 
fimihtude  to  body  in  its  operations.  Hence 
men  have  been  prone  to  imagine,  that  as  bo- 
dies are  put  in  motion  by  fome  impulfe  or  im- 

preffion 
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C  H  A  P.preffion  made  upon  them  by  contiguous  bodies; 
^^-  fo  the  mind  is  made  to  think  and  to  perceive 
by  fome  impreflion  made  upon  it,  or  fome  im- 
pulfe  given  to  it  by  contiguous  objects.  If  we 
have  fuch  a  notion  of  the  mind  as  Homer  had: 
of  his  gods,  who  might  be  bruifed  or  wounded 
with  fwords  and  fpears,  we  may  then  un- 
derftand  what  is  meant  by  impreffions  made 
upon  it  by  a  body:  But  if  we  conceive  the 
mind  to  be  immaterial,  of  which  I  think  we 
have  very  ftrong  proofs,  we  fliall  find  it  difficult 
to  affix  a  meaning  to  imprejfions  made  upon  it. 

There  is  a  figurative  meaning  of  impreffions 
on  the  mind  which  is  well  authorifed,  and  of 
which  we  took  notice  in  the  obfervations  made 
on  that  word;  but  this  meaning  applies  only 
to  objects  that  are  interefting.  To  fay  that 
an  objett  which  I  .fee  with  perfed:  indifference 
makes  an  impreffion  upon  my  mind,  is  not, 
as  I  apprehend,  good  Engliffii.  If  Philofophers 
mean  no  more  but  that  I  fee  the  object,  why 
fhould  thsy  invent  an  improper  phrafe  to  exprcfs 
what  every  man  knows  how  to  exprefs  in  plain 


But  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  phrafe  is  ufed  by  modern  Philofophers, 
that  they  mean  not  barely  to  exprefs  by  it,  my_ 
perceiving  an  object,  but  to  explain  the  man- 
ner of  perception.  They  think  that  the  obje£t 
perceived  a£ts  upon  the  mind,  in  fome  way 
fimilar  to  that  in  which  one  body  acts  upon  a- 
nother,  by  making  an  impreffion  it.  The  im- 
preffion upon  the  mind  is  conceived  to  be  fome- 
thing  wherein  the  mind  is  altogether  paffive, 
and  has  fome  effect  produced  in  it  by  the  ob- 
ject. But  this  is  a  hypothcfis  which  contra- 
dicts the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  proof. 

When 
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When   I  look   upon  the  wall  of  my  room,C  HAP. 
the  wall  does  not  a£t  at  all,  nor  is  capable  of      ^^'^• 
afting;  the  perceiving  it  is  an  aft  or  operation  ^— v— ' 
in  me.     That  this  is  the  common  apprehenfion 
of  mankind  with  regard  to  perception,  is  evi- 
dent  from   the  manner  of  exprefling  it  in  all 
languages. 

The  vulgar  give  themfelves  no  trouble  how 
they  perceive  objcfts,  they  exprefs  what  they 
are  confcious  of,  and  they  exprefs  it  with  pro- 
priety; but  Philofophers  have  an  avidity  to 
know  how  we  perceive  objects ;  and  conceiving 
fome  fimilitude  between  a  body  that  is  put  in 
motion,  and  a  mind  that  is  made  to  perceive, 
they  are  led  to  think,  that  as  the  body  muil 
receive  fome  impulfe  to  make  it  move,  fo  the 
mind  muft  receive  fome  impulfe  or  impreflipn 
to  make  it  perceive.  This  analogy  feems  to 
be  confirmed,  by  obfcrving  that  we  perceive 
cbjedls  only  when  they  make  fome  impreflion 
upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  upon  the  nerves 
and  brain;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  body  that  it  cannot  change 
its  ftate,  but  by  fome  force  impreifed  upon  it. 
This  is  not  the  nature  of  mind.  All  that  we 
know  about  it  fhows  it  to  be  in  its  nature  liv- 
ing and  adive,  and  to  have  the  power  of  per- 
ception in  its  conftitutlon,  but  ftill  within  thofe 
limits  to  which  it  is  confined  by  the  laws  of 
Nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  phrafe  of  the 
mind's  having  impreffions  made  upon  it  by  cor- 
poreal objefts  in  perception,  is  either  a  phrafe 
without  any  diftindt  meaning,  and  contrary  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Enghlh  language,  or  it  is 
grounded  upon  an  hypothefis  which  is  deftitute 
of  proof. '  On  that  account,  though  we  grant 
" — '  that 
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that  in  perception  there  is  an  imprefTion  made 
upon  the  organ  of  fenfe,  and  upon  the  nerves 
and  brain,  we  do  not  admit  that  thc^bjedt 
makes  any  impreffion  upon  the  miniL 

There  is  another  conclufion  drawn  from  the 
impreflions  made  upon  the  brain  in  perception, 
which  I  conceive  to  have  no  fohd  foundation, 
though  it  has  been  adopted  veiy  generally  by 
Philofophers.  It  is,  that  by  the  impreifions 
made  on  the  brain,  images  are  formed  of  the 
obje6l  perceived;  and  that  the  mind,  being 
feated  in  the  brain  as  its  chamber  of  prefence, 
immediately  perceives  thofe  images  only,  and 
has  no  perception  of  the  external  objed:  but 
by  them..  ^Tnis  notion  of  our  per-ceiving  ex- 
ternal objefts,  not  immediately,  but  in  certain 
images  or  fpecles  of  them  conveyed  by  the  fen- 
fes,  feems  to  be  the  moll  ancient  philofophi- 
cal  hypothefis  we  have  on  the  fubjeft  of  per- 
ception, and  to  have  with  fmall  variations  re- 
tained its  authority  to  this  Uayi 

Aristotle,  as  was  before^bferved,  main- 
tained, that  the  fpecies,  images  or  forms  of  ex- 
ternal objecls,  coming  from  the  obje6t,  are 
impreffed  ontiie  mind.  The  followers  of  De- 
jviocRiTus  and  Epicurus  held  the  fame  thing, 
with  regard  to  flender  films  of  fubtile  matter 
coming  from  the  objeft,  that  Aristotle  did 
with  regard  to  his  immaterial  fpecies  or  forms. 

Aristotle  thought  every  object  of  human 
iimderllanding  enters  at  firft  by  the  fenfes  ;  and 
that  the  notions  got  by  them  are  by  the  powers 
of  the  mind  refined  and  fpiritualized,  fo  as  at 
lad  to  become  objefts  of  the  mod  fublime  and 
abftraded  fciences-  Plato,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  very  mean  opinion  of  all  the  knowledge 
me  get  by  the  Jfenfes.     He  thought  it  did  not 

deferv>s 
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deferve  the  name  of  knowledge,  and  could  not  CHAP, 
be  the  foundation  of  faience;  becaufe  the  ob-  _'__,. 
jecls  of  fenfe  are  individuals  only,  and  are  in 
a  conftant  fluftuation.  All  fcience,  according- 
to  him,  mud  be  employed  about  thofe  eternal 
and  immutable  ideas,  which  exiited  before  the 
■objeds  of  fenfe,  and  are  not  liable  to  any 
change.  In  this  there  was  an  effential  diffe- 
rence between  the  fyftems  of  thefe  two  Philo- 
fophers.  The  notion  of  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble ideas,  which  Plato  borrowed  from  the 
Pythagorean  fchool,  was  totally  rejeded  by 
Aristotle,  who  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect,  which  was  not 
at  ftrfl  in  the  fenfes. 

But,  notwithllanding  this  great  difference 
in  thofe  two  ancient  fyftems,  they  might  both 
agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  perceive 
objefts  by  our  fenfes  :  And  that  they  did  fo,  i 
think,  is  probable;  becaufe  Aristotle,  as 
far  as  I  know,  neither  takes  notice  of  any  dif- 
ference between  himf^lf  and  his  mailer  upon 
this  point,  nor  lays  claim  to  his  theory  of  the 
manner  of  our  perceiving  objefts  as  his  own 
invention.  It  is  flill  more  probable  from  th-e 
hints  which  Plato  gives  in  the  feventh  book 
of  his  Republic,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  we  perceive  the  objeds  of  fenfe;  which 
he  compares  to  perfons  in  a  deep  and  dark  ca\'r, 
who  fee  not  external  objeds  themfelves  but 
ouly  their  fliadows,  by  a  light  let  into  the  cave 
through  a  fmall  opening. 

It  feems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  Py- 
thagoreans and  PbJ:onifls  agreed  with  the  Pe- 
ripatetics in  this  general  theory  of  perception; 
to  wit,  that  the  objeds   of  fenfe  are  perceived 

only 
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CH  AP.Qj^jy  ]-)y  certain  images,  or  fhadows  of  theiri^ 
let  into  the  mind,  as  into  a  camera  ohfcura. 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  were  very  vari- 
ous -with  regard  to  the  feat  of  the  foul.  Since 
it  has  been  difcovered,  by  the  improvements 
in  anatomy,  that  the  nerves  are  the  inftruments 
of  perception,  and  of  the  fenfations  accompa- 
nying it,  and  that  the  nerves  ultimately  termi- 
nate in  the  brain,  it  has  been  the  general  opi- 
nion of  Philofophers  that  the  brain  is  the  feat 
of  the  foul;  and  that  fhe  perceives  the  images 
that  are  brought  there,  and  external  things 
only  by  means  of  them. 

Des  Cartas,  obferving  that  the  pineal 
gland  is  the  only  part  of  the  brain  that  is  fmgle, 
all  the  other  parts  being  double,  and  thinking 
that  the  foul  mufl  have  one  feat,  was  deter- 
mined by  this  to  make  that  gland  the  foul's  ha- 
bitation, to  which,  by  means  of  the  animal 
fpirits,  intelligence  is  brought  of  all  objeds 
that  affeft  the  fenfes. 

Others  have  not  thought  proper  to  confine! 
the  habitations  of  the  foul  to  the  pineal  gland, 
but  to  the  brain  in  general,  or  to  fome  part  of 
it,  which  they  call  the  fenforium.  Even  the 
great  Newton  favoured  this  opinion,  though 
he  propofes  it  only  as  a  query,  with  that  mo- 
defly  which  diflinguiihed  him  no  lefs  than  his 
great  genius.  "  Is  not,  fays  he,  the  fenfori- 
*'  um  of  animals  the  place  where  the  fentient 
"  fubflance  is  prefent,  and  to  which  the  fen- 
"  fible  fpecies  of  things  are  brought  through 
"  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may 
"  be  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent  in  that 
"  place?  And  is  there  not  an  incorporeal,  liv- 
"  xig,  intelligent,  and  omniprefcnt  Being, 
"  whby  in  infinite  fpace,  as  if  it  were  in  his 

"  fenforium. 
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"  fenforium,  intimately  perceives  things  them-C  HAP. 

"  felves,  and  comprehends  them  perfeclly,  as      ^^- 

"  being  prefent    to  them;  of   which   things, 

*'  that  principle  in  us,  which   perceives   and 

"  thinks,  difcerns  only,  in  its  little  lenforium, 

*'  the  images  brought  to  it  through  the  organs 

«  of  the  fenfes?" 

His  great  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  a- 
dopted  the  fame  fentiment  with  more  confi- 
dence. In  his  papers  to  Leibnitz,  we  find 
the  following  paiTages:  "  Without  being  pre- 
"  fent  to  the  images  of  the  things  perceived, 
"  it  (the  foul)  could  not  pollibly  perceive  them* 
"  A  living  fubftance  can  only  there  perceive 
*'  where  it  is  prefent,  either  to  the  things  them- 
"  felves,  (as  the  omniprefent  God  is  to  the 
"  whole  univerfe  ,  or  to  the  images  of  things, 
"  (as  the  foul  of  man  is  in  its  proper  fenfory). 
*'  Nothing  can  any  more  act,  or  be  acted  up- 
"  on,  where  it  is  not  prefent,  than  it  can  be 
"  where  it  is  not.  We  are  fure  the  foul  can- 
'•  not  perceive  what  it  is  not  prefent  to,  be- 
"  caufe  nothing  can  act,  or  be  acted  upon^ 
"  where  it  is  not." 

Mr.  Locke  expreiTes  himfelf  fo  upon  this 
point,  that,  for  the  moft  part,  one  would  ima- 
gine, that  he  thought  that  the  ideas,  or  images 
of  things,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  imme- 
diate objeds  of  perception,  are  impreiTions  up- 
on the  mind  itfelf;  yet,  in  fome  paflages,  he 
rather  places  them  in  the  brain,  and  makes 
them  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind  there  pre- 
fent. "  There  are  fome  ideas,  fays  he,  which 
*'  have  admittance  only  through  one  fenfe; 
**  and  if  the  organs  -or  the  nerves,  which  are 
"  the  conduits  to  convey  them  from  without 
"  to  their   audience  in  the  brain,  the  mind's 

Voj-.  L  I    .  "  prefencc 
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CH  AP.  «i  prefence  room,  if  I   may  fo  call  it,  are  fq 
^^-     "  cilcrdered  as  not  to  perform  their  funclion,- 
""^  "  they  have  no  poflern  to  be  admitted  by. 

"  1  here  feems  to  be  a  conftant  decay  of  all 
"  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  that  are  flruck  deep- 
"  eft.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are. 
"  laid  in  fading  colours.  Whether  the  tem- 
"  per  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that 
"  in  fome  it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on 
*'  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free-ftone,  and 
"  in  others  little  better  than  fand,  I  fhall  not 
"  enquire.** 

From  thefe  paffages  of  Mr.  Locke,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  it  is  plain,  that  he 
thought  that  there  are  images  of  external  ob- 
jefts  conveyed  to  the  brain.  But  whether  he 
thought  with  Des  Cartes  and  Newton,  that 
the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived  by  the 
mind  there  prefent,  or  that  they  are  imprinted 
on  the  mind  itfelf,  is  not  fo  evident. 
T —  Nov/,  with  regard  to  this  hypothefis,  there 
are  three  things  that  deferve  to  be  confidered, 
becaufe  the  hypothefis  leans  upon  them;  and, 
if  any  one  of  them  fail,  it  muft  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  yfr/?  is.  That  the  foul  has  its 
fcat,  or,  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  it,  its  prefence 
room  in  the  brain.  The  fecond.  That  there 
are  images  formed  in  the  brain  of  all  the  ob- 
jeds  of  fenfe.  The  f/jird,  that  the  mind  or 
foul  perceives  thefe  images  in  the  brain;  and 
that  it  perceives  not  external  objects  immedi- 
,  utely,  but  only  perceives  them  by  mea^s  of 
■  ithol^  images. 

As  to  the  ^rji  point,  that  the  foul  has  its 
feat  in  the  brain,  this,  furely,  is  not  fo  well 
eftabliihed,  as  that  we  can  fafely  build  other 
principles  upon  it.  There  have  been  various 
opinions  and  much  difputatioa  about  the  place 

of 
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6f  fpirits;  whether  they  have  a  place?  and  ifC  HAP. 
they  have,  how  they  occupy  that  place?  After      ^V. 
men  had  fought  in  the  dark  about  thofe  points  ^-'^^"'^ 
for  ages,  the  wifer  part  feem  to   have  left  off 
difputing   about  them,  as  matters  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

As  to  the  fecond  point,  that  images  of  all 
the  objeds  of  fenfe  are  formed  in  the  brain,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  proof 
nor  probability  of  this,  with  regard  to  any  of 
the  objeds  of  fenfe;  and  that  with  regard  to 
the  greater  part  of  them,  it  is  words  without 
any  meaning. 

We  have  not  the  leaft  evidence  that  the  image 
of  any  external  objeft  is  formed  in  the  brain. 
The  brain  has  been  diffected  times  innumera- 
ble by  the  niceft  Anatomifls ;  every  part  of  it 
examined  by  the  naked  eye,  and  with  the  help 
of  microfcopes ;  but  no  veflige  of  an  image 
of  any  external  obje£t  was  ever  found.  The 
brain  feems  to  be  the  mod  improper  fubftance 
that  can  be  imagined  for  receiving  or  retaining 
images,  being  a  foft  moift  medullary  fub- 
llance. 

But  how  are  thefe  images  formed?  or  whence 
do  they  come?  Says  Mr.  Locke,  the  organs 
of  fenfe  and  nerves  convey  them  from  without. 
This  is  juft  the  Ariflotelian  hypothefis  of  fen- 
fible  fpecies,  which  modern  Philofophers  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  refute,  and  which  muft 
be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  moft  un- 
intelligible parts  of  thePeripatetic  fyftem.  Thofe 
who  confider  fpecies  of  colour,  figure,  found, 
and  fmell,  coming  from  the  objeft,  and  en- 
tering by  the  organs  of  fenfe,  as  a  part  of  the 
fcholaftic  jargon,  long  ago  difcardedfromfound 
philofophy,  ought  to  have  difcarded  images  in 
the  brain  along  with  them.  There  never  was 
12  a  fha-' 
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C  H  A  P.  a  fhadovv  of  argument  brought  by  any  author, 
^^-  to  (how  that  an  image  of  any  external  objeft 
ever  entered  by  any  of  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

That  external  objecls  make  fome  impreflion 
on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  by  them  on  the 
nerves  and  brain,  is  granted;  but  that  thofe 
impreiriohs  refemble  the  obje6ls  they  are  made 
by,  fo  as  that  they  mav  be  called  images  of  the 
objects,  is  moll  improbable.  Every  hvpothe- 
fis  that  has  been  contrived  fliews  that  there 
can  be  no  fuch  refemblance;  for  neither  the 
motions  of  animal  fpirits,  nor  the  vibrations 
of  eladick  chords,  or  of  elaflic  ^ther,  or  of 
the  infinirefmiai  particles  of  the  nerves,  can  be 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  objects  by  which  they 
are  excited. 

We  know,  that,  in  vifion,  an  image  of  the 
vifible  object  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  by  the  rays  of  light.  But  we  know  alfo, 
that  this  image  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the 
brain,  becaufe  the  optic  nerve,  and  all  the 
parts  that  furround  it,  are  opaque  and  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  light ;  and  there  is  no 
other  organ  of  fenfe  in  which  any  image  of  the 
objedl  is  formed. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  fome  objecls  of  fenfe,  we  may  under- 
liand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  them  im- 
printed on  the  brain;  but,  with  regard  to  mofl 
objects  of  fenfe,  the  phrafe  is  abiblutely  un- 
intdligibk,  and  conveys  no  meaning  at  all. 
As  to  objects  of  hght,  I  underltand  what  is 
meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in  the  brain: 
But  iiow  (hall  we  conceive  an  image  of  their 
colour  where  there  is  abfolute  darknefs  ?  And 
?s  to  all  other  objcds  of  fenfe,  except  figxire 
and  colour,  I   am  unable   to  conceive  v/hat  is 

meant 
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meant  by   an   image  of  them.     Let   any  manCH  A  P. 
fay,  what  he  means  by   an  image  of  heat  and       ^ 
cold,    an  image  of  hardncfs    or   fcftnefs,    an  *-'"^'~~-' 
image  of  found,  or  fmell,  or  tafte.     The  word 
Image,  when  applied  to   ihefe  objecls  of  fenfe, 
has   abfolutely    no    meaning.     Upon    what    a 
weak  foundation,  then,  does    this  hypothefis 
ftand,  when  it  fuppofes,  that  images  of  ali  the 
objecls   of  fenfe  are   imprinted   on   the  brain, 
being  conveyed  thither  by  the  conduits  of  the 
organs  and  nerves. 

The  third  point  in  this  hypothecs,  is,  That 
the  mind  perceives  the  images  in  the  brain, 
and  external  objects  only  by  means  of  them. 
This  is  as  improbable,  as  that  there  are  fuch 
images  to  be  perceived.  If  our  powers  of 
perception  be  not  altogether  fallacious,  the  ob- 
jects we  perceive  are  not  in  our  brain,  but 
without  us.  We  are  fo  far  from  perceiving 
images  in  the  brain,  that  we  do  not  perceive 
our  brain  at  all ;  nor  would  any  man  ever  have 
known  that  he  had  a  brain,  if  anatomy  had 
not  difcovered,  by  diffeclion,  that  the  biain 
is  a  conftituent  part  ot  the  human  body. 

'I'o  fum  up  what  has  been  faid  with  regard 
to  the  organs  of  perception,  and  the  impref- 
fions  made  upon  our  nerves  and  brain.  It  is 
a  law  of  our  nature,  eftabliflied  by  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  that  we  perceive  no  ex- 
ternal object  but  by  means  of  the  organs  given 
us  for  that  purpofe.  But  thefe  organs  do  not 
perceive.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  fight,  but 
it  fees  not.  A  telefcope  is  an  artificial  organ 
of  fight.  The  eye  is  a  natural  organ  of  fight, 
but  it  fees  as  little  as  the  telefcope.  We  know 
how  the  eye  forms  a  picture  of  the  vifible  ob- 
ject  upon  the   retina;    but  how  this  picture 

makes 
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C  H  A  P.  makes  us  fee  the  object  we  know  not;  and  if 
^^^'  experience  had  not  informed  us  that  fuch  a 
'piQiure  is  neceffary  to  vifion,  we  fhould  never 
have  knov/n  it.  We  can  give  no  reafoD  why 
the  pidure  on  the  retina  fliould  be  followed  by 
vifior,  while  a  like  picture  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body  produces  noiliing  like  vifion. 

It  is  likewife  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  we 
perceive  not  external  objefiis,  unlefs  certain 
impreffions  be  made  by  the  objecl:  upon  the  or- 
gan, and  by  means  of  the  organ  upon  the 
nerves  and  brain.  But  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
impreffions  we  are  perfectly  ignorant;  and 
though  they  are  conjoined  with  perception  by 
the  will  of  our  Maker,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  any  neceffary  connexion  with 
it  in  their  own  nature,  far  lefs  thatjhey  can  be 
the  proper  efficient  caufe  of  it.  ,  W e  perceive, 
becaufe  God  has  given  us  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving, and„jQot  becaufe  we  have  impreffions 
from  objeds.  We  perceive  nothing  without 
thofe  impreffions,  becaufe  our  Maker  has  li- 
mited and  circumfcribed  our  powers  of  per- 
ception, by  fuch  laws  of  Nature  as  to  his  wif- 
dom  feemed  meet,  and  fuch  as  fuited  our  rank 
in  his  creation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       V. 

Of  Perception. 

IN  fpeaking  of  the  iinpreflions  made  on  our 
organs  in  perception,  we  build  upon  fads 
borrowed  from  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  for 
which  we  have  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes. 
But  being  now  to  fpeak  of  perception  itfelf, 
which  is  folely  an  act  of  the  mind,  we  mult  ap- 
peal to  another  authority.  The  operations  of 
our  minds  are  known  not  by  fenfe,  but  by  con- 
fcioufnefs,  the  authority  of  which  is  as  certain 
and  as  irrefiftible  as  that  of  fenfe. 

In  order,  however,  to  our  having  a  diftin£t 
notion  of  any  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  be  confcious 
of  them,  for  all  men  have  this  confcioufnefs : 
It  is  farther  necefiary  that  we  attend  to  them 
while  they  are  exerted,  and  reflect  upon  them 
with  care,  while  they  are  recent  and  freili  in 
our  memory.  It  is  neceifary  that,  by  employ- 
ing ourfelves  frequently  in  this  way,  we  get 
the  habit  of  this  attention  and  refledion ;  and 
therefore,  for  the  proof  of  fafts  which  I  (hall 
have  occafion  to  mention  upon  this  fubjeft,  I 
can  only  appeal  to  the  reader's  own  thoughts, 
whether  fuch  fads  are  not  agreeable  to  what 
he  is  confcious  of  in  his  own  mind. 

If,  therefore,  we  attend  to  that  a£t  of  our 
mind  which  we  call  the  perception  of  an  ex- 
ternal object  of  fenfe,  we  fhall  find  in  it  thefe 
three  things.  Fh-Ji,  Some  conception  or  no- 
tion of  the  objed:  perceived.  Secondly^  A  ftrong 
and  irrefiftible  conviction  and  belief  of  its  pre- 
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CHAP.fent  cxiflence.  And,  t bi rd ly,  Th^t  this  con- 
viO:Ioii  and  belief  are  immediate,  and  not  the 
efi'eft  of  reafoning/ 

Firjl^  It  is  impofiible  to  perceive  an  objedl 
without  having  fome  notion  or  conception  of 
that  which  we  perceive.  We  may  indeed  con- 
ceive an  objed:  which  we  do  not  perceive;  but 
when  we  perceive  the  object,  we  mud  have 
fome  conception  of  it  at  the  fame  time;  and 
we  have  commonly  a  more  clear  and  fleady  no- 
tion of  the  objedi:  while  we  perceive  it,  than 
we  have  from  memory  or  imagination  when  it 
is  not  perceived.  Yet,  even  in  perception,  the 
notion  which  our  fenfes^ive  of  the  object  may 
be  more  or  lefs  clear,  more  or  lefs  diftind,  in 
all  pofTible  degrees. 

Thus  we  fee  more  diftinctly  an  object  at  a 
fmall  than  at  a  great  dilf ance.  An  object  at  a 
great  diflance  is  feen  more  diftinctly  in  a  clear 
than  in  a  foggy  day.  An  object  feen  indiftinft- 
ly  with  the  naked  eye.  on  account  of  its  fmall- 
ncfs,  may  be  feen  di(lin£tly  with  a  microfcope. 
The  objects  in  this  room  will  be  feen  by  a  per- 
fon  in  the  room  lefs  and  lefs  diflinctly  as  the 
light  of  the  day  fails;  they  pafs  through  all  the 
various  degrees  of  diflinftnefs  according  to  the 
degrees  of  the  light,  and  at  lafl,  in  total  dark- 
nefs,  they  are  not  feen  at  all.  What  has  been 
faid  of  the  objects  of  fight  is  fo  eafily  applied 
to  the  objects  of  the  other  fenfes,  that  the  ap- 
plication may  be  left  to  the  reader. 

In  a  matter  fo  obvious  to  every  perfon  capa- 
ble of  reflection,  it  is  necelfary  only  farther  to 
obferve,  that  the  notion  which  we  get  of  an 
objed:,  merely  by  our  external  fenfe,  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  more  fcientific 
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notion  which  a  man,  come  to  the  years  of  un-c  HAP. 
derilanding,  may  have  of  the  fame  objed,  by      V. 

attending  to  its    various    attributes,  or    to  its """-^ 

various  parts,  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole.  Thus  the  notion  which  a 
child  has  of  a  jack  for  roafting  meat,  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  very  ditferent  from  that  of 
a  man  who  underRands  its  conflrudion,  and 
perceives  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  whole.  The  child  fees 
the  jack  and  every  part  of  it  as  well  as  the 
man:  The  child,  therefore,  has  all  the  notion 
of  it  which  fight  gives ;  whatever  there  is  more 
in  the  notion  which  the  man  forms  of  it,  muft 
be  derived  from  other  powers  of  the  mind, 
which  may  afterwards  be  explained.  This  ob- 
fervation  is  made  here  only,  that  we  may  not 
confound  the  operations  of  different  powers  of 
the  mind,  which,  by  being  always  conjoined 
after  we  grow  up  to  underftanding,  are  apt  to 
pafs  for  one  and  the  fame. 

Secondly,  In  perception  we  not  only  have  a 
notion  more  or  lefs  diflinft  of  the  object  per- 
ceived, but  alfo  an  irrefiftible  convidlion  and 
belief  of  its  exiftence.  This  is  always  the  cafe 
when  we  are  certain  that  we  perceive  it.  There 
may  be  a  perception  fo  faint  and  indiftind,  as 
to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  we  perceive  the 
objeft  or  not.  Thus,  when  a  ftar  begins  to 
twinkle  as  the  light  of  the  fun  withdraws,  one 
may,  for  a  fhort  time,  think  he  fees  it,  with- 
out being  certain,  until  the  perception  acquires 
fome  ftrength  and  fteadinefs.  When  a  fliip 
jufl  begins  to  appear  in  the  utmoft  verge  of  the 
horizon,  \v'e  may  at  firfl  be  dubious  whether 
we  perceive  it  or  not :  But  when  the  percep- 
tion is  in   any  degree  clear  and  fteady,  there 

remains 
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C  H  A  P. remains  no  doubt  of  its  reality;  and  when  the 
reality  of  the  perception  is  afcertained,  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  objed  perceived  can  no  longer 
be  doubted. 

By  the  laws  of  all  nations,  in  the  mofl  folemn 
judicial  trials  wherein  mens  fortunes  and  lives 
are  at  flake,  the  fentence  pafies  according  to 
the  teflimony  of  eye  or  ear  witnelTes  of  good 
credit.  An  upright  judge  will  give  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  every  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the 
integrity  of  a  witnefs,  and  allow  it  to  be  pof- 
fible  that  he  may  be  corrupted;  but  no  judge 
will  ever  fuppofe,  that  witneifes  may  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  trufting  to  their  eyes  and  ears: 
And  if  a  fceptical  counfel  ihould  plead  againfl 
the  teflimony  of  the  witnefTes,  that  they  had 
no  other  evidence  for  what  they  declared,  but 
the  teflimony  of  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  put  fo  much  faith  in  our  fenfes, 
as  to  deprive  men  of  life  or  fortune  upon  their 
teflimony  ;  furely  no  upright  judge  would  ad- 
mit a  plea  of  this  kind.  I  believe  no  counfel, 
however  fceptical,  ever  dared  to  offer  fuch  an 
argument;  and,  if  it  was  offered,  it  would  be 
rejected  with  difdain. 

Can  any  ilronger  proof  be  given,  that  it  is 
the  univerfal  judgment  of  mankind  that  the 
evidence  of  fenfe  is  a  kind  of  evidence  which 
we  miay  fecurely  refl  upon  in  the  mofl  momen- 
tous concerns  of  mankind:  That  it  is  a  kind 
of  evidence  againfl  which  we  ought  not  to  ad- 
mit any  reafoning;  and  therefore,  that  to  rea- 
fon  either  for  or  againfl  it  is  an  infult  to  com- 
mon fenfe  ? 

The  whole  condu£l  of  mankind,  in  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life,  as  well  as  the  folemn  pro- 
cedure  of  judicatories  in   the   trial    of  caufes 

civil 
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civil  and  criminal,  demonflrates  this.     I  know  CHAP, 
only  of  two    exceptions   that  may  be  offered      ___!. 
againft  this  being  the  univerfal  belief  of  man- 
kind. 

The  firfl  exception  is  that  of  fome  lunatic? 
who  have  been  perfuaded  of  things  that  feem 
to  contradid  the  clear  teftimony  of  their  fen- 
fes.  It  is  faid  there  have  been  lunatics  and 
hypochondriacal  perfons,  who  ferioufly  believ- 
ed themfelves  to  be  made  of  glafs;  and,  in 
confequence  of  this,  hved  in  continual  terror 
of  having  their  brittle  frame  fhivered  into 
pieces. 

All  I  have  to  fay  to  this  is,  that  our  minds, 
in  our  prefent  ftate,  are,  as  well  as  our  bodies, 
liable  to  flrange  diforders ;  and  as  we  do  not 
judge  of  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  body 
from  the  diforders  or  difeafes  to  which  it  is 
fubjeft  from  accidents,  fo  neither  ought  we  to 
judge  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  from 
its  diforders,  but  from  its  found  ftate.  It  is 
natural  to  man,  and  common  to  the  fpecies, 
to  have  two  hands  and  two  feet ;  yet  I  have 
feen  a  man,  and  a  very  ingenious  one,  who 
was  born  without  either  hands  or  feet.  It  is 
natural  to  man  to  have  faculties  fupcrior  to 
thofe  of  brutes  ;  yet  we  fee  fome  individuals, 
whofe  faculties  are  not  equal  to  thofe  of  many 
brutes ;  and  the  wifeft  man  may,  by  various 
accidents,  be  reduced  to  this  ftate.  General 
rules  that  regard  thofe  whofe  intelleds  are 
found,  are  not  overthrown  by  inftances  of  men 
whofe  intelleds  are  hurt  by  any  conftitutional 
or  accidental  diforder. 

The  other  exception  that  may  be  made  to 
the  principle  we  have  laid  down,  is  that  of 
fome  Philoibphers  who  have  maintained,  that 

the 
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C  HA  P.  the  tcftimony  of  fenfe  is  r.Jj.^cious,  and  there- 
^-       fore  ought  never   to  be  truiled.     Perhaps  it 
might  be  a  fuflicient  anlwcr  to  this  to  lav,  ihat 
there  is  nothing  fo  abfurd  which  lonie  Phil'\^b- 
phers  have  net  maintained.     It  is  one  thing  to 
profeis  a  doftrjnc  of  this  kind,  another  feriouf- 
ly  to  beheve  it,  and  to  be  governed  by  it  in  the 
conduct  of  life.     It  is  evident,  that  a  man  who 
did  not  beheve  his  fenfes  could    not  keep  out 
of  harm's  way  an  hour  of  his  life;  yet,  in  all 
the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  we    never   read   of 
any  fceptic  that  ever  ftepped  into  fire  or  water 
becaufe  he  did  not  believe  his  fenfes,  or  that 
fliowed  in  the  condud  of  life,  lefs  truft  in  his 
fenfes  than  other  men  have.     This  gives  us  jufl 
ground  to  apprehend,  that  philofophy  was  ne- 
ver able  to  conquer  that  natural  belief  which 
men  have  in  their  fenfes ;   and  that  all  their  fub- 
tile  reafonings  againfl  this  belief  were  never 
able  to  perfuade  themfelves. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  clear  and  dif- 
tinft  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  carries  irrefiflible 
conviction  along  with  it,  to  every  man  in  his 
right  judgment. 

I  obferved,  thirdly^  Tliat  this  convi£lion  is 
."  not  only  irrefiflible,  but  it  is  immediate;  that 
is,  it  is  not  by  a  train  of  reafoning  and  argu- 
mentation that  we  come  to  be  convinced  of  the 
cxiftence  of  what  we  perceive;  we  afk  no  ar- 
gument for  the  exiflence  of  the  object,  but 
that  we  perceive  it;  perception  commands  our 
belief  upon  its  own  authority,  and  difdains  to 
reft  its  authority  upon  any  reafoning  what- 
foever. 

The  conviction  of  ^a  truth  may  be  irrefiftible, 
and  yet  not  immediate.  Thus  my  conviction 
that  the  three  angles  of  every  plain  triangle 

are 
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are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  irrefiftiblcjC  HAP. 
but  it  is  not  immediate:  I  am  convinced  of  it 
by  demonftrative  reafoning.  There  are  other  '"' 
truths  in  mathematics  of  which  we  have  not 
only  an  irrefiftible,  but  an  immediate  convic- 
tion. Such  are  the  axiom"-'.  Our  belief  of 
the  axioms  in  mathematics  is  not  grounded 
upon  argument.  Arguments  are  grounded  up- 
on them,  but  their  evidence  is  difcerned  imme- 
diately by  the  human  underllandiiig. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  one  thing  to  have  an  imme- 
diate conviction  of  a  felf-evident  axiom ;  it  is 
another  thino-  to  have  an  i^nmcdiate  conviction 
of  the  exiflence  of  what  .we  fee;  but  the  con- 
vi6lion  is  equally  immediate  and  equally  irre- 
fillible  in  both  cafes.  No  man  thinks  of  feek- 
ing  a  reafon  to  believe  what  he  fees ;  and  be- 
fore we  are  capable  of  reafoning,  we  put  no 
lefs  confidence  in  our  fenfes  than  after.  The 
rudcft  favage  is  as  fully  convinced  of  what  he 
fees,  and  hears,  and  feels,  as  the  mod  expert 
Logician.  The  conflitution  of  our  underfland- 
ing  determines  us  to  hold  the  truth  of  a  ma- 
thematical axiom  as  a  firfl  principle,  from 
which  other  truths  may  be  deduced,  but  it  is 
deduced  from  none;  and  the  conflitution  of. 
our  power  of  perception  determines  us  to  hold 
the  exiflence  of  what  we  diftinclly  perceive  as 
a  firfl  principle,  from  which  other  truths  may 
be  deduced,  but  it  is  deduced  from  none. 
What  has  been  faid  of  the  irrefiftible  and  im- 
mediate belief  of  the  exiflence  of  obje.cls  dif- 
tin<5lly  perceived,  I  mean  only  to  affirm  with 
regard  to  perfons  fo  far  advanced  in  underfland- 
ing,  as  to  difhinguifh  objects  of  mere  imagi- 
nation from  things  which  have  a  real  exiflence. 
Every  man  knows  that  he  may  have  a  notion 
of  Don  (^ixote,  or  of  Garagantua,  without 

any 
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G  H  A  P.  any  belief  that  fuch  perfons  every  exifted:  and 
"•      that  of  Julius  Csefar  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  he 
has  not  only  a  notion,  but  a  belief  that  they 
did  really  exift.     But  whether  children,  from 

.  the  time  that  they  begin  to  ufe  their  fenfes, 
make  a  diftindtion  between  things  which  are 
only  conceived  or  imagined,  and  things  which 
really  exift,  may   be  doubted.     Until  we  are 

/  able  to  make  this  diftinftion,  we  cannot  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  believe  or  to  difbelieve  the  exif- 
tence  of  any  thing.  The  belief  of  the  exif- 
tence  of  any  thing  feems  to  fuppofe  a  notion 
of  exiftence;  a  notion  too  abftradt  perhaps  to 
enter  into  the  mind  of  an  infant.  I  fpeak  of 
the  power  of  perception  in  thofe  that  are  adult, 
and  of  a  found  mind,  who  believe  that  there 
are  fome  things  which  do  really  exift ;  and  that 
there  are  many  things  conceived  by  themfelves, 
and  by  others,  which  have  no  exiftence.  That 
fuch  perfons  do  invariably  afcribe  exiftence  to 
every  thing  which  they  diilinftly  perceive, 
without  fceking  reafons  or  arguments  for  doing 
fo,  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  human  life. 

The  account  I  have  given  of  cur  perception 
of  external  objeds,  is  intended  as  a  faithful 
delineation  of  what  every  man  come  to  years, 
of  underftanding,  and  capable  of  giving  at- 
tention to  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind,  may 
feel  in  himfelf.  In  what  manner  the  notion  of 
-external  objefts,'and  the  immediate  belief  of 
their  exiftence,  is  produced  by  means  of  our 
fenfes,  I  am  not  able  to  ftiow,  and  I  do  no> 
pretend  to  ftiow.  If  the  power  of  perceiving 
external  objects  in  certain  circumftances,  be  a 
part  of  the  oHginal  conftitution  of  the  human 
mind,  all  attempts   to  account  for  it  will  be 
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vain:  No  other  account  can  be  given  of  the ^  H,-*^  **• 
conftitution  of  things,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
made  them:  as  we  can  give  no  reafon  why 
matter  is  extended  and  inert,  why  the  mind 
thinks,  and  is  confcious  of  its  thoughts,  but 
the  will  of  him  who  made  both;  fo  I  fufpedt 
we  can  give  no  other  reafon  why,  in  certain 
circumftances,  we  perceive  external  objefts, 
and  in  others  do  not. 

The  Supreme  Being  intended,  that  we  fhould 
have  fuch  knowledge  of  the  material  objects 
that  furround    us,  as  is  neceifary  in  order  to 
our  fupplying  the  wants  of  nature,  and  avoid- 
ing the  dangers  to  which  we  arc  conftantly  ex- 
posed;  and  he  has  admirably  fitted  our  powers 
of  perception  to  this  purpofe.     If  the   intelli- 
gence we  have  of  external  objefts  were  to   be 
got  by  reafoning  only,  the  greateft  part  of  men 
would  be  deftitute  of  it;  for  the  greateft  part 
of  men   hardly  ever  learn  to  reafon;  and  in 
infancy   and   childhood   no  man   can  reafon: 
Therefore,  as   this   intelligence  of  the  objects 
that  furround  us,  and  from  which  we  may  re- 
ceive fo  much  benefit  or  harm,  is  equally  ne- 
ceifary to  children  and  to  men,  to  the  ignorant, 
and  to  the  learned,  God  in  his  wifdom  conveys 
it  to  us  in  a  way  that  puts  all  upon    a  level. 
The    information   of  the  fenfes  is  as    perfect, 
and  gives  as  full  conviftion  to  the  moft  igno- 
rant, as  to  the  moft  learned. 
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CHAP.     VI. 
U7jat  it  is  to  account  for  a  Pbammenon  in  Nature. 

A  N  objeft  placed  at  a  proper  diflance, 
jl\.  and  in  a  good  light,  while  the  eyes  are 
fhut,  is  not  perceived  at  allj  but  no  fooner  do 
we  open  our  eyes  upon  it,  than  we  have,  as  it 
were  by  infpiration,  a  certain  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  of  its  colour,  figure,  and  diflance. 
This  is  a  fact  which  every  one  knows.  The 
vulgar  are  fatisfied  with  knowing  the  faft,  and 
give  themfehes  no  trouble  about  the  caufe  of 
it:  But  a  Philofopher  is  impatient  to  knov/  how 
this  event  is  produced,  to  account  for  it,  or 
ailign  its  caufe 

This  avidity  to  know  the  caufes  of  things  is 
the  parent  of  all  philcfophy  true  and  falfe. 
Men  of  fpeculation  place  a  great  part  of  their 
happinefs  in  Rich  knowledge.  Felix  qui  potuit 
rerum  cognofcere  caiifas^  has  always  been  a  fen- 
timent  of  human  nature.  But  as  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  other  kinds  of  happinefs  men  often  mif- 
take  the  road ;  fo  in  none  have  they  more  fre- 
quently done  it,  than  in  the  philofophical  pur- 
fuit  of  the  caufes  of  things. 
'It  is  a  didate  of  common  fenfe,  that  the 
caufes  we  allign  of  appearances  ought  to  be 
real,  and  not  fidions  of  human  imagination. 
It  is  hkewife  felf-evident,  that  fuch  caufes  ought 
to  be  adequate  to  the  effeds  that  are  conceived 
to  be  produced  by  them. 

That  thofe  who  are  lefs  accuflomed  to  inqui- 
ries into  the  caufes  of  natural  appearances,  may 
the   better  underftand  what  it  is  to  fhew  the 
'  caufe 
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capfe  qF  fugh  Rpp,earances,  or  to  account  forC.H  A  P. 
tliem  ;i  I  iliall  borrow  a  plain  inftance  of  a  pbse-  ^■^• 
noijienpn  or  appearance,  of  which  a  full  and  ^^''~^" 
fatisia<3:QVy  accounu  has  been  given.  The  phjE- 
nomenon^is  this:  .  Tliat  a  (tone,  or  any  heavy; 
bp,dv,  falling  ,  fi;om  a  height,  continually  in- 
creafes  its  velocity  as  it  defcends  ;  fo  that  if 
it,  acquire  a  certain  velocity  in  one  feconcj  p£ 
time,  it  will  have  twice  that  velocity  at  the  end. 
of  two  feconds,  thrice  at  the  end  of  three  fe- 
cp^ds,  and  fo  on  in  proportion  to  the  time. 
This,  accelerated  velocity  in  a  flone  falling  muft 
have  been  obferved  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ;  but.  the  firfl  perlon,  as  far  as  we. know, 
who  accounted  for  it  in  a  proper  and  philofo- 
phical ,  manner,,  was  the  fampus  Galileo; 
after  inni^merable  falfe  and  fi.ditious  a,ccounts 
had  .been  given  of  it..   .     .    ,,,  .  -, 

.,  He  obfen^ed,  that  b.o,die.s  .once  put  in  motioii, 
continue  that  motion  with  the  fam.e  velocity, 
and  ,in  the  laiine  diretlion,  until  they  be  flop- 
ped or  r^tcirded,  or  have,  the  diredion  of  their 
inotion  altered,  by  fpme  force  impreffed  upon 
them.  This  property  of  bpdies  is  called  their 
infrti([,  or  inactivity ;  fpr,  it  implies  no  more 
than  that  ibodies  cannot  of  themfeives  change 
t^icir  flate  from  r^ ft  to  mption,  or  from  motion 
to, reft..  He  obferyed .  alfoj ,.  that  gravity  ^adts 
ccDliflantly  and  equally  uppn  a  body,  and  there- 
fore will  give  equal  degrees  of  velocity  to  a  body 
in  .equal  times.  ,  Frpm,thefe  p^ii^ciples,  which 
are  ;knovv'n  from  experience  to  be  fixed  laws  of 
Nature,  Galileo  fnewed,  that  heavy  bodies 
muft  defcend.  with  a  velocity  uniformly  acce- 
l|rated,  as  "by  experience  they  are  found  to  do.: 
...  For  if  the  body  by  its  gravitation  acquire  a 
certain  velocity  at  thq  end  of  one  fecond,  it 
Vol.  I.  K  woulrf", 
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CHAP,  would,  though  its  gravitation  fhould  ceafe  that 
^^^-      moment,  continue  to  go  on  with  that  velocity; 

^'^^^^but  its  gravitation  continues,  and  will  in  ano- 
ther fecond  give  it  an  additional  velocity,  equal 
to  that  which  it  gave  in  the  firft ;  fo  that  the 
whole  velocity  at  the  end  of  two  feconds  will 
be  twice  as  great  as  at  the  end  of  one.  In, 
like  manner,  this  velocity  being  continued 
through  the  third  fecond,  and  having  the  fame 
addition  by  gravitation  as  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, the  whole  velocity  at  the  end  of  the 
third  fecond  will  be  thrice  as  great  as  at  the 
end  of  the  firft,  and  fo  on  continually. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  caufes  ailign- 
ed  of  this  phsenomenon  are  two  :  Fir/i,  That 
bodies  once  put  in  motion  retain  their  velocity 
and  their  direction  until  it  is  changed  by  fome 
force  impreffed  upon  them.  Secondly,  That 
the  weight  or  gravitation  of  a  body  is  always 
the  fame.  Thefe  are  laws  of  Nature,  confirm- 
ed by  univerfal  experience,  and  therefore  are 
not  feigned  but  true  caufes ;  then,  they  are 
precifely  adequate  to  the  effe£t  afcribed  to 
them  ;  they  muft  necelTarily  produce  that  very 
motion  in  defcending  bodies  which  we  find  to 
take  place  ;  and  neither  more  nor  lefs.  The 
account  therefore  given  of  this  phaenomenon  is 
juft  and  philofophical ;  no  other  will  ever  be  re- 
quired or  admitted  by  thofe  who  underftand 
this. 

It  ought  likewlfe  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
caufes  affigned  of  this  phaenomenon  are  things 
of  which  we  can  alTign  no  caufe.  Why  bodies 
once  put  in  motion  continue  to  move ;  why 
bodies  conflantly  gravitate  towards  the  earth 
with  the  fame  force,  no  man  has  been  able  to 
Ihow:  Thefe  are  fads  confirmed  by  univerfalex- 
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perlence,  and  they  muft  no  doubt  have  a  caufe  ;C  H  A  P. 
but  their  caufe  is  unknown,  and  we  call  them     ^_- 
laws  of  Nature,  becaufe  we  know  no  caufe  of       '  ' 
them  but  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  may  we  not  attempt  to  find  the  caufe  of 
gravitation,  and  of  other  phaenomena  which  we 
call  laws  of  Nature  ?  No  doubt  we  may.     We 
know  not  the  limit  which  has  been  fet  to  hu- 
man knowledge,    and  our  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God  can  never  be  carried  too  far : 
But,  fuppofmg  gravitation  to  be  accounted  for, 
by  an  asthereal  elaftic  medium  for  inftance,  this 
can   only   be  done,  jirji^  by  proving  the  exift- 
ence  and  the  elaflicity  of  this  med'um ;  and, 
fecondly,  by  fhowing,  that  this  medium  muft;  ne- 
cefTarily  produce  that  gravitation  which  bodies 
are  known  to  have.     Until  this  be  done,  gra- 
vitation is  not  accounted  for,  nor  is  its  caufe 
known  ;    and  when  this  is  done,  the  elaftiicity 
of  this  medium  will  be  confidered  as  a  law  of 
Nature,  whofe  caufe  is  unknown.     The  chain 
of  natural  caufes  has,  not  unfitly,  been  com- 
pared to  a  chain  hanging  down  from  heaven  : 
A  link  that  is   difcovered  fupports  the  links 
below  it,  but  it  muft  itfelf  be  fupported  ;  and 
that  which  fupports  it  muft  be  fupported,  until 
we   come   to  the  firft  link,  which  is  fupported 
by  the  throne  of  the  Almighty.     Every   na- 
tural caufe  muft  have  a  caufe,    until  we  afcend 
to  the  firft  caufe,  which  is  uncaufed,  and  ope- 
rates not  by  neceflity  but  by  will. 

By  what  has  been  faid  in  this  Chapter,  thofe 
who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  philofophical 
inquiries  may  fee  what  is  meant  by  accounting 
for  a  phaenomenon,  or  fhowing  its  caufe, 
^hich  ought  to  be  well  underftood,  in  order  to 
K  2  judge 
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C  HA  p.  judge  of  the  theories  by   which  Philofophers 
attempted  to  account  for  our  perceptioii 
of  external  objecls  by  the  fenfes. 


C  HA  P.     VII. 

Sentiments  of  Phikfophers  about  the  Perception 
-of  ekt€rnal  Obje^s;  and,  Jlrfi, 

Of  the  Theory  of  Father  Malebranche. 

O  W  the  correfpondence  is  carried  on 
between  the  thinking  principle  within  us, 
and  the  material  world  without  us,  has  always 
been  found  a  very  difficuh  problem  to  thofe 
Philofophers  who  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
account  for  every  ph^enomenon  in  nature. 
Many  Philofophers,  ancient  and  modern,  have 
employed  tlieir  mvention  to  difcover  how  we 
are  made  to  perceive  external  obj  efts  by  our 
fenfes  :  And  there  appears  tO'  be  a  •  very  great 
uniformity  in  their  fentiments  in  the  main, 
jiQtwithilanding  ■  their  variations  in  particular 
points. 

Pjlato  illuftrates' our  manner  of  perceiving 
the  objed'sof  fenfe,  in  this  manner :  He  fup- 
pofes  a  dark  fubterraneous  cave,  in  vv^hich  men 
lie  bound  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can  di- 
re»5l  ^heir  eyes  only  to  one  part  of  the  cave  : 
Far  behind,  there  is  a  light,  fome  rays  of 
which  come  over  a  w^all  to  that  part  of  the  cave 
which  is  before  the  eyes  of  our  prifoncrs.  A 
number  of  perfons,  varioufly  employed,  pafs 
between  them  and  the  light,  whofe  ihadows 
are  feen  by  the  prifoners,  but  not -the  perfons 
themfelves. 

In 
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In  this  manner,  that' Philofopher  conceived,  C  H  A  P. 
that,  by  our  fenfes,  we  perceive  the  Xuadows      ^^^• 
of  things   only,    and   not   things   thenlfelvek.' 
He  feems  to  have  borrov^^dd  hrs  notions  on  .th^s 
fubjedl  from  the  Pythagoreans,  and  they  Vety 
probably  from  Pythagoras  himfelf.     If  Vv-e 
make  allowance  for  Plato's  allegorical  genius, 
his   fentiments   on  this  fubiecl:  corrqfpond  .ypry 
well  with  thofe  of  hi$  fcholar  Aristotle.,  and 
of  the  Peripatetics.    The  fhad6\YS  of  Plato  n>ay 
very   well  reprefent  thfe  fpecics  and  phalntaflns 
of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,    and   the  ideas  and 
impreffions  of  modern  Phijofophers. 

Two    thoufand  '  years    after.  Platq,     Mr. 
Locke,  who  ftudied  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man i^ind  fo  much,  ^  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs, 
jreprefents.  our   manner  of  p.erceiving  external 
'objefts   by  a   fimiUtude  very  .much  refembling 
that  of  the   cave.     "  Methinks,    fays  he,  the 
":  underftanding'  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet 
*'-  wholly  fhut  from  Hght,  with  only  fome  little 
""  -opening  left,  to  let  in  external  vifible  refem- 
*'  blances  or  ideas  of  things  without.     Would 
"•the  piftures  coming  into  fuch  a  dark  room 
"but   flay  there,    and   lie  fo  orderly  as  to  be 
"  found  upon   occafion,    it  would  very  miich 
"  refemble  the  underftanding  of  a  mart,',  in  ce- 
"  ference  to  all  objects  of  fight,  and  the  ideas 
•"  of  them."    .  ,•  v'        '  . 

-  Plato's  fubterranean  cave,'  and  Mr. 
Locke's  .dark  clofet,  may  be  applied  with 
eafe  to  all  the  fyftems  of  perception  that  have 
been  invented :  For  they  all;fuppofe  thatjwe 
perceive  not  external  objefls  immediately,  and 
'that  the  immediate  obiecis-of  perception  are 
gnly  certain  fhadows- of  the. external  objeels^ 
Thofe  Ihadows  or  images,  which  we  inimedi- 

:  ately 
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P.ately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called 
fpecies,  forms,  phantafms.  Since  the  time  of 
Des  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called 
ideas,  and  by  Mr.  Hume  imprejjions.  But  all 
Philofophers,  from  Pj.ato  to  Mr.  Hume, 
agree  in  this.  That  we  do  not  perceive  ex- 
ternal objefts  immediately,  and  that  the  imme- 
mediate  objed  of  perception  mufl  be  fome 
image  prefent  to  the  mind.  So  far  there  ap- 
pears an  unanimity,  rarely  to  be  found  among 
Philofophers  on  fuch  abftrufe  points. 

If  it  fhould  be  afked,  Whether,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Philofophers,  we  perceive  the 
images  or  ideas  only,  and  infer  the  exiftencc 
and  qualities  of  the  external  objed  from  what 
we  perceive  in  the  image  ?  Or,  whether  we 
really  perceive  the  external  objed  as  well  as 
its  image  ?  The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  not 
'quite  obvious. 

On  the  one  hand,  Philofophers,  if  we  ex- 
cept Berkeley  and  Hume,  believe  the  exift- 
ence  of  external  objefts  of  fenfe,  and  call  them 
objeds  of  perception,  though  not  immediate 
obje£ts.  But  what  they  mean  by  a  mediate 
obje£t  of  perception  I  do  not  find  clearly  ck- 
plaincd ;  whether  they  fuit  their  language  to 
popular  opinion,  and  mean  that  we  perceive 
external  objeds  in  that  figurative  fenfe,  in 
which  we  fay  that  we  perceive  an  abfcnt  friend 
when  we  look  on  his  pidure  ;  or  whether 
they  mean,  that  really,  and  without  a  figure, 
we  perceive  both  the  external  objed  and  its 
idea  in  the  mind.  If  the  laft  be  their  mean- 
ing, it  would  follow,  that,  in  every  inftance 
of  perception,  there  is  a  double  objedt  per- 
ceived :  That  I  perceive,  for  inftance,  one 
fun  in  the  heavens,  and  another  in  my  own 
mind.     But  I  do  not  find  that  they  affirm  this ; 

and 
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and  as  it  contradids  the  experience  of  all  man-C  HAP. 
kind,  I  will  not  impute  it  to  them.  VII. 

It  feems,  therefore,  that  their  opinion  is,  '"■'>'"*' 
That  we  do  not  really  perceive  the  external 
objeft,  but  the  internal  only  ;  and  that  when 
they  fpeak  of  perceiving  external  objects,  they 
mean  it  only  in  a  popular  or  in  a  figurative 
fenfe,  as  above  explained.  Several  reafons 
lead  me  to  think  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  Phi- 
lofophers,  befide  what  is  mentioned  above. 
Firjiy  If  we  do  really  perceive  the  external  ob- 
jed  itfelf,  there  feems  to  be  no  neceflity,  no 
ufc,  for  an  image  of  it.  Secondly,  Since  the 
time  of  Des  Cartes,  Philofophers  have  very 
generally  thought  that  the  exiftence  of  exter- 
nal objeds  of  fenfe  requires  proof,  and  can 
only  be  proved  from  the  exiftence  of  their  ideas. 
thirdly.  The  way  in  which  Philofophers  fpeak 
of  ideas,  feems  to  imply  that  they  are  the  only 
r  ©bjeds  of  perception. 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  what  is  com- 
iinon  to  Philofophers  in  accounting  for  our  per- 
ception of  external  objedts,  we  fhall  give  fome 
detail  of  their  diflFerences. 

The  ideas  by  which  we  perceive  external  ob- 
jeds,  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  the  ideas  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  it  has  been  more  generally  thought, 
that  every  man's  ideas  are  proper  to  himfelf, 
and  are  either  in  his  mind,  or  in  \\h  fenforiumy 
where  the  mind  is  immediately  prefent.  The 
^rji  is  the  theory  of  Malebranche  j  they^- 
cond  we  fhall  call  the  common  theory. 

With  regard  to  that  of  Malebranche,  it 
feems  to  have  fome  affinity  with  the  Platonic 
notion  of  ideas,  but  is  not  the  fame.  Pla- 
to believed  that  there  are  three  eternal 
firft  principles,   from  which  all  things  have 

their 
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CHAPitheir  origin;  matter,   ideas,    and  an  efficient 
*^'^'^-      caufe.     Matter  is  that  of  which  all  things  are 
""'  '^     made,  which,  .by  all  the  ancient  Philofophers, 
.  was  conceived  to  be  eternals     Ideas  are  iorrris 
!  without  matter  of  every  kind  of  things  whiph 
can  exift ;  which  forms  were  alfo  conceived  by 
^Platq  to  be  eternal  and  imniatable,  and  to 
p  be  the  models  or  patterns  by  which  the  efficient 
caufe,  that  is  the  Deity,  formed  every,. part  .of 
this  Univerfe.,    Thefe ideas  were  cone eivtcd. to 
.  be  the  fole   objeds  of  fcience,   and  indeed  of 
all  true  knowledge.  ,  While  we  are  imprifoned 
•  in  the  body,  we  are  prone  to  give  attention  .to 
the  objqds.  of  fenfe  only  ;  butthefe  being  .'in- 
dividual things,  and  in  a  conflant' fiucluation, 
.  being   indeed   lliadows   rather    than   realities, 
.cannot  be  the  objeO;  of  real  knowledge.'    All 
fcience    is  .employed,    not   about   individual 
-  things,  but  about  things  univerfal  and  abflraft 
from  matter.     Truth  is  eternal  and  immutable, 
and  therefore  muil  have  fpj- its  object  eternal 
and  immutable  ideas.;  thefe  we  are  capable.of 
/Contemplating  in  fpme  degree  even  in  our.  prc- 
fent  ftate,  but  not  without  a;  certain  purificati- 
on of  mind,   and  .abftraftion  from  :the  objects 
of  fenfe.  ,  Such,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  compre- 
hend, \yere  the  fublime  r}otio»s,jof.P;.AT,o, -and 
probably  of  Pythagoras.  :"..-.*.■;*   >    >. 
^.    Th,e. Philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
comnxonly   called  the  latter  Platonifts,  feem  to 
have  adopted,  the  (fame  fydem;  but  withthis 
difference,  that  they  made  the  eternal  ideas  not 
to  be  a  principle  diftij^Ld, from.  the. Deity,  but 
to  be   in  the  divine  inteUe6t,<  as  the  objeds  of 
.thofe   conceptions  which  the  divine  mind  mull 
.from  all  eternity  have  had,    not  Qnly  of  every 
thing  which  he  has  nxade,  but  of  every  polliblc 
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exifteiice,  and  of  all  the  relations  of  things  :C  H'A  P. 
By  a  proper  purification  and  abflradion  from     '^^^• 
the  objects  of  fenfe,  we  may  be  in  fome  mea- 
fure   united  to  the  Deity,    and  in  the  eternal 
light  be  enabled   to   difcern  the  mod  fublinie 
intclledual  truths. 

Thefe  Platonic  notions,  grafted  upon  ChHf- 
tianity,  probably  gave  rife  to  the  fe£l  called 
Myjiics,  which,  though  in  its  fpirit  and  prin- 
ciples extremely  oppofite  to  the  Peripatetic,  yet 
was  never  extinguiihed,  but  fubfifts  to  this 
day.  ■  '     •••■'    ■  .    ^'      •         •  ;- 

Many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  chur^sh 
have  a  tindure  of  the  tenets  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool ;  amorig  others  St.  Augustine.     But  it 
does  not  appear,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  either 
Plato,  or  the  latter  Platoniils,  or  St.  Augus- 
TiKE,  or  the  Myflics,  thought  that  we  perceive 
the  objeds  of  fenfe  in  the  divine  ideas.     They 
had  too  mean    a    notion  of  our  pereeptieto  bf 
fenfible  objects  to  afcribe  to  it  fo  high   aft-  ori- 
gin.    This  theory,  therefore,  of  our  perceiving 
the   objects   of  fenfe  in  the  ideas  of  the  Deity, 
I  take  to  be  the  invention  of  Father  Mal^- 
BRANCHE  himfelf.     He  indeed  brings  'many 
paffages  of  St.  Augustine  to  countenaft'ce  it, 
and  feems  very  defirous  to  have  that  Father  bf 
his  party.     But  in  thofe  paffages, 'though  the 
Father  fpeaks  in  a  very  high  llrain   of  God's 
being  the  hght  of  our  minds,  of  our  beirrg-illu- 
minated  immediately  by  the  eternal  lighf^'  and 
ufes  other  fmiilar  expreffions ;  yet' hfe  feems  to 
apply  thofe  expreffions  only  to  our  illumination 
in  moral  and  divine  things,  and  not  to  the  per- 
ception "of  objc£ls  by  the  fenfes.     Mr.  Bayle 
imagines   thdt  fome   traces   of  this'  opinio'n  of 
Malebranche'  are  to  be  found  in'AiviELius 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Platonift,  and  even  in  Democritus  ;  but 

^^^     his  authorities  feem  to  be  drained. 

'~^~'~'      Malebranche,  with  a  very  penetrating  ge- 

'* '        nius,  entered  into  a  more  minute  examination 

of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  than  any 

one  before  him.     He  had  the  advantage  of  the 

difcoverjes  made  by  Des  Cartes,  whom  he 

followed  without  flavifh  attachment. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  admitted  by 
all  Philofophers,  and  which  could  not  be  called 
,in  queftion,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external 
objects  immediately,  but  by  means  of  images 
or  ideas  of  them  prefent  to  the  mind.     "  I 
;^'  fuppofe,  fays  he,  that  every  one  will  grant 
.*'  that  we  perceive  not  the  objeds  that  are 
',"  without  us  immediately,  and  of  themfelves. 
,♦'  We  fee  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  an  infinity 
-*'  of  objeds  without  us;    and  it  is  not  at  all 
%**  likely  that  the  foul  fallies  out  of  the  body, 
*'  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  walk  through  the 
.♦'heavens  to  contemplate  all  thofc  objefts: 
•**  Sthe  fees  them  not,  therefore,  by  themfelves; 
*'  and  the  immediate  objeft  of  the  mind,  when 
"  it  fees  the  fun,  for  example,  is  not  the  fun, 
^'  but  fomething  which  is  intimately  united  to 
*'  the  foul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea : 
*'  So  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  underftand  no- 
•*'  thing  elfe  here  but  that  which  is  the  imme- 
-"  diate  objeft,    or  neareft  to  the  mind,  when 
*'  we  perceive  any  objed.      It  ought  to  be 
*'  carefully  obferved,    that,    in  order  to  the 
"  _mind*s  perceiving  any  objed,  it  is  abfolutely 
^'  neceifary  that  the  idea  of  that  objed  be  a£tu- 
"  ally  prefent  to  it.     Of  this  it  is  not  poffible 
*'  to  doubt.     The  things  which  the  foul  per- 
"  ceives  are  of  two  kinds.     They  are  either 
"  in  the  foul,   or  they  are  without  the  foul : 

"  Thofe 
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*'  Thofe  that  are   in   the   foul   are   its   owncHAP. 
"  thoughts,  that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  mo-    Vfl. 
*'  difications.     The  foul  has  no  need  of  ideas' 
"  for  perceiving  thefe  things.     But  with  re- 
*'  gard  to  things  without  the  foul,  we  cannot 
"  perceive  them  but  by  means  of  ideas.'* 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  as  a  principle 
common  to  all  Philofophers,  and  which  admits 
of  no  doubt,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  all  the 
poflible  ways  by  which  the  ideas  of  fenfible 
objects  may  be  prefented  to  the  mind  :  Either, 

Jirji^  they  come  from  the  bodies  which  we  per- 
ceive ;  or,  fecondly,  the  foul  has  the  power  of 
producing  them  in  itfelf ;  or,  thirdly,  they  arc 
produced  by  the  Deity,  either  in  our  creatioii, 
or  occafionally  as  there  is  ufe  for  them ;  or, 

■fourthly,  the  foul  has  in  itfelf  virtually  and 
eminently,  as  the  fchools  fpeak,  all  the  per- 
fections   which    it   perceives   in  bodies ;    o\, 

Jifthly,  the  foul  is  united  with  a  Being  poflefled 
of  all  perfection,  who  has  in  himfelf  the  ideas 
of  all  created  things. 

This  he  takes  to  be  a  complete  enumeration 
of  all  the  poflible  ways  in  which  the  ideas  of 
external  objefts  may  be  prefented  to  our  minds ; 
He  employs  a  whole  chapter  upon  each  ;  refu- 
ting the  four  firft,  and  confirming  the  lad  by 
various  arguments.  The  Deity,  being  always 
prefent  to  our  minds  in  a  more  intimate  man- 
ner than  any  other  being,  may,  upon  occafion 
of  the  impreffions  made  on  our  bodies,  difco- 
ver  to  us  as  far  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws,  his  own  ideas  of  the  objeCl; ; 
and  thus  we  fee  all  things  in  God,  or  in  the 
divine  ideas. 

However  vifionary  this  fyftem  may  appear 
oa  a  fuperficial  view,   yet  when  we  confider, 

that 
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dH  A  P.  that  he  agreed  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Phllofo- 
f^__^_'  ,  phers  m  conceiving  ideas  to  be  the  immediate 
objefts  of  perception,  and  that  he  found  infu- 
perable  difficulties,  and  even  abfurditieS,  in 
every  other  hypothefis  concerning  them,'  it  will 
not  appear  fo  wonderful  that'  a  mail  of  very 
great  genius  fhould  fall  into  this ;  and  probably 
it  pleafed  fo  devout  a  man  the  more,  that  it  fets 
in  the  moil  flriking  light  our  dependence' upoh 
God,  and  his  continual  prefence  with  us.  ~- 
:  "'^ '"He  diftinguifhed,  more  accurately  than  any 
"Philofopher  had  done  before,  the' objects  which 
we  perceive  from  the'fenfations  in  our  own 
minds,  which,  -  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  alwjfts 
accompany  the  perception  of  the  objeft.  As 
in  many  things,  fo  particularly  ih  this.  Tie  has 
great  merit :  For  this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  key 
that  opens  the  way  to  a  right  underftanding 
both  of  our  external  fenfes,  arid  of  other  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  The  vulgar  confound  fenfa- 
tion  with  other  powers  of  the  mind,  and  with 
their  objeds,  becaufe  the  purpofes  of  life  do 
not  make  a  diftinftion  neceflary.  The  con- 
founding of  thefe  in  common  language  ha«  led 
Philofophers,  in  one  period,  to  make  thofe 
things  external  which  really  are  fenfations  in 
our  own  minds  ;  and,  in  another  period,  run- 
ning as  is  ufual  into  the  contrary  extreme,  to 
rriake  every  thing  almofl  to  bea  fenfation  or 
feeling  in  our  minds.  "• 

Itis obvious,  thatthefyftemofMALtBR*ANCHE 
leaves  no  evidence  of  the  eiiftence^'of  ii  ni'a'te- 
rial  world,  from  what  we  perceive  by  oiir  fen- 
fes ;  for  the  divine  ideas,  which  are  the  obje'cls 
immediately  perceived,  were  the  fame  before 
the  world  was  created.  MALEBRANCHE'was 
"too  acute  ^''nof  to  difcern  this  confequfence  of 

his 
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his  fyftem,  and  t09  candid  not  to  acknowledge^ J? /^ 
it :  He  fairly  owns  it,  and  endeavours  to  make 
advantage  of  it,  refting  the  complete  evidence 
we  have  of  the   exiflence  of  matter  upon  the 
authority  of  revelation :    He   (hews,    that  th^ 
arguments  brought   by  Des  Cartes  to  prove 
the.  exiflence   of  a  material  world,  though  as 
good  as  any  that  reafon  could  furnifh,  are  not 
perfe«5lly   conclufive  ;    and  though  he  acknow- 
ledges with  Des  Cartes,  that  we  feel  aftrong 
propenfity  to  believe   the  exiflence  of  a  mate- 
rial world,  yet  he  thinks  this  is  not  fufEcient ; 
and    that   to  yield  to  fuch  propcnfities  without 
evidence,  is  to  expofe   ourfelves  to  perpetual 
delufion.     He  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  only 
convincing  evidence  we  have  of  the  exiflence 
of  .a  material  world  is,  that  we  are  affured  by 
jrevelation  that   God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  that  the  Word  was  made  flefh  t 
He  is  fenfible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  fo  ftrange 
an   opinion  may   expofe  him  among  thofe  whp 
are  guided  by  prejudice  ;  but,  for  the  hhe  of 
truth,  he  is  willing  to  bear  it.     But  no  author, 
not  even  Bifhop  Berkeley,  hath  fhown  more 
clearly,    that,    either  upon  his  own  fyflem,  or 
upon  the  common  principles  of  Philofophers 
•with  regard   to    ideas,    we  have  no  evidence 
left,  either  from  reafon  or  from  our  fenfes,  of 
the   exiflence  of  a  material   world.     It  is  no 
more  than  jullice  to  Father  Malebranche  to 
acknowledge,  that  Bifhop  Berkeley'^  argu- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  him  in  their  whole 
force. 

Mr.  NoRRis,  an  Englifh  divine,  efpoufcd 
the  fyflem  of  Malebranche,  in  his  Effay  to- 
wards the  theory  of  the  ideal  or  intelledual 
world,    publifhed  in  two  volumes  Svo,  anno 

1701. 
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C  A  p. 1 70 1.  This  author  has  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
^^'  ^  fupply  a  dcfed  which  is  to  be  found  not  in 
Malebranche  only,  but  in  almoft  all  the  au- 
thors who  have  treated  of  ideas  ;  I  rhean^  to 
prove  their  exiftence.  He  has  employed  a 
whole  chapter  to  prove,  that  material  things 
cannot  be  an  immediate  objeft  of  perception. 
His  arguments  are  thefe :  ly^.  They  are  without 
the  mind,  and  therefore  thelre  can  be  no  union 
between  the  objeft  and  the  perception.  2dly, 
They  are  difproportioned  to  t^e  mind,  and  re- 
moved from  it  by  the  whole  di)ameter  of  being. 
^dly,  Becaufe,  if  material  objetls  w^ere  imme- 
diate objeds  of  perception,  there  could  be  no 
jphyfical  fcience  ;  things  neceffary  and  immu- 
table being  the  only  objeds  of  fcience.  4/^/7, 
If  material  things  were  perceived  by  themfelves, 
they  would  be  a  true  light  to  our  minds,  as 
being  the  intelligible  form  of  our  underfland- 
iiigs,  and  confequently  perfedive  of  them, 
and  indeed  fuperior  to  them. 

Malebranche's  fyftem  was  adopted  by 
many  devout  people  in  France  of  both  fexes  ; 
but  it  feems  to  have  had  no  great  currency  in 
other  countries.  Mr.  Locke  wrote  a  fmall 
tract  againfl  it,  which  is  found  among  his 
pofthumous  works  :  But  whether  it  was  written 
in  hafle,  or  after  the  vigour  of  his  underfland- 
ing  was  impaired  by  age,  there  is  lefs  of 
flrcngth  and  folidity  in  it,  than  in  moft  of  his 
writings.  The  mod  formidable  antagonifl 
Malebranche  met  with  was  in  his  own 
country;  Antony  Arnauld,  dodor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  one  of  the  acuteft  writers  the 
Janfenifts  have  to  boaft  of,  though  that  fed 
has  produced  many.  Malebranche  was  a 
Jefuit,    and  the  antipathy  between  the  Jefuits 

and 
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and  Janfenifts  left  him  no  room  to  expeft  CHAP, 
quarter  from  his  learned  antagonifl.  Thofc  ^^^• 
who  chufc  to  fee  this  fyftem  attacked  on  the  '"^'" 
one  hand,  and  defended  on  the  other,  wi tH 
fubtilty  of  argument,  and  elegance  of  expreffi- 
on,  and  on  the  part  of  Arnauld  with  much 
wit  and  humour,  may  find  fatisfadlion  by  read- 
ing Malebranche*s  Enquiry  after  truth ; 
Arnauld's  book  of  true  and  falfe  ideas ; 
Malebranche's  Defence;  and  fome  fubfe- 
quent  replies  and  defences.  In  controverfies 
of  this  kind,  the  affailant  commonly  has  the 
advantage,  if  they  are  not  unequally  matched  ; 
for  it  is  eafier  to  overturn  all  the  theories  of 
Philofophers  upon  this  fubjedt,  than  to  defend 
any  one  of  them.  Mr.  Bayle  makes  a  very 
juil  remark  upon  this  controverfy,  that  the  ar- 
guments of  Mr.  Arnauld  againft  the  fyftem 
of  Malebranche  were  often  unanfwerable, 
but  they  were  capable  of  being  retorted  againft 
his  own  fyftem  ;  and  his  ingenious  antagonift 
knew  well  how  to  ufe  this  defence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 
'VIII. 


C  H  A  P.     VIIL 


Of  the  common  'theory  of  Perception,  and  of  the 
.  Sentimcfits  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  of  Des 
.'.Cartes. 


T 


HIS  theory  in  general  is,  that  we  per- 
ceive external.objects  only  by  certain  ima- 
ges which  are  in  our  minds,  or  in  the  fenfori- 
um  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately  prefent. 
Philofophers  in  different  ages  have  differed  both 
in  the  names  they  have  given  to  thofp  images, 
and  in  their  notions  concerning  them.  It 
-W'ould  be  a  laborious  talk  to,  enumerate  all  their 
yiriatrons,  and  perhaps  would  not  requite  the 
labojur.  I  Ihall  only_  give  a  fketc^i  of  the  prin- 
cipal differences  with  regard  to  ^Jieir  names  and 
t|ieir  nature, 

"^^'By  Ap.isxoTJ.E  ^and  the,  Peripatetics,    the 
'  images  prefehted  to  our  fenfes  were  called  ydvz- 
Jible  fpecies   or  forms  ;    thofe   prefented  to   the 
memory  or  imagination  were  called /)/6^72/^«j  / 
and  thofe  prefented  to  the  intelle(5l  were  called 
intelligible  fpecies  ;  and  they  thought,  that  there 
Oa'-J  li^  '^      can  be   no   perception,    no    imagination,    no 
M^A^*^  Oi/^       intelle6lion,     without    fpecies    or    phantafms. 
"What  the  ancient  Philofophers   called  fpecies, 
fenfible   and  intelligible,    and  phantafms,    in 
later  times,    and  efpecially  fmce  the   time  of 
Des  Cartes,    came  to  be  called  by  the  com- 
mon name    of  ideas.     The  Cartefians  divided 
our  ideas  into  three  claffes,  thofe  of  fenfation, 
oi  imagination,  znd.  oi  pure  intellection.     Of  the 
objects    of   fenfation    and  imagination,    they 
thought  the  images  are  in  the  brain,   but  of 

objeds 
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objefts  that  are  incorporeal,  the  images  arc  in  C  HA.  P. 
the  underftanding,  or  pure  intellect.  ^'^'^'• 

Mr.  Locke,  taking  the  word  idea  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  Des  Cartes  haa  done  before 
him,  to  fignify  whatever  is  meant  by  phantafm, 
notion  or  fpecies,  divides  ideas  into  thofe  of 
fenfation^  and  thofe  of  r^y^tr?/^;?  ;' meaning  by 
the  firft,  the  ideas  of  all  corporeal  objeds, 
whether  perceived,  remembered,  or  imagined; 
by  the  fecond,  the  ideas  of  the  powers  and  ope- 
rations of  our  minds.  What  Mr.  Locke  calls 
ideas,  Mr.  Hume  divides  into  two  diRincl 
kinds,  imprejfions  and  ideas.  The  differeiice 
.betwixt  thefe,  he  fays,  confifls  in  the  degree 
of  force  and  livelinefs  with  which  they  ftrike 
upon  the  mind.  Under  imprejfions  he  compre- 
hends all  our  fcnfations,  paflions  and  emotions, 
as  they  make  their  firft  appearance  in  the  foul. 
By  ideas  he  means  the  faint  images  of  thefe  in 
thinking  and  reafoning. 

Dr.  Hartley  gives  the  fame  meaning  to 
ideas  as  Mr.  Hume  does,  and  what  Mr.  Hume 
calls  impreffions  he  calls  fenfations  ;  conceiving 
our  fenfations  to  be  occafioned  by  vibrations 
of  the  infinitefimal  particles  of  the  brain,  and 
ideas  by  miniature  vibrations,  or  vibratiuncles. 
Such  differences  we  find  among  Philofophers, 
with  regard  to  the  name  of  thofe  internal  ima- 
ges of  objects  of  fenfe,  which  they  hold  to  be 
the  immediate  objects  of  perception. 

We  fliall  next  give  a  fliort  detail  of  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  Peripatetics  ^and  Cartefians,  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  concerning 
them. 

Arlstotle  feems  to  have  thought  that  the 
foul  ccnfifts  of  two  parts,  or,  rather,  that  v/e 
have  two  fouls,    the  animal  and  the  rational ; 

Vol.  L  L  or. 
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CHAP,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  foul  and  the  intelleft. 
VIIT.     Yo  the  jirjl^   belong  the  fenfes,  memory,  and 

^■"■""^^""^  imagination ;  to  the  lajl^  judgment,  opinion, 
belief,  and  reafoning.  The  firil  we  have  in 
common  with  brute  animals  ;  the  lafl  is  pecu- 
liar to  man.  The  animal  foul  he  held  to  be  a 
certain  form  of  the  body,  which  is  infeparable 
from  it,  and  perifhes  at  death.  To  this  foul 
the  fenfes  belong  :  And  he  defines  a  fenfc  to  be 
that  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  fenfible 
forms,  or  fpecies  of  objects,  without  any  of 
the  matter  of  them  ;  as  wax  receives  the  form 
of  the  feal  without  any  of  the  matter  of  it. 
The  forms  of  found,  of  colour,  of  tafte,  and 
of  other  fenfible  qualities,  are  iu  like  manner 
received  by  the  fenfes. 

It  feems  to  be  a  neceflary  confequence  of 
Aristotle's  doclrine,  that  bodies  are  con- 
ftantly  fending  forth,  in  all  diredions,  as 
many  different  kinds  of  forms  without  matter 
as  they  have  different  fenfible  qualities  ;  for 
the  forms  of  colour  mud  enter  by  the  eye,  the 
forms  of  found  by  the  ear,  and  fo  of  the  other 
fenfes.  This  accordingly  was  maintained  by 
the  followers  of  Aristotle,  though,  not  as 
far  as  I  know,  exprefsly  mentioned  by  himfelf. 
They  difputed  concerning  the  nature  of  thofe 
forms  of  fpecies,  whether  they  were  real  be- 
ings or  non-entities  ;  and  fome  held  them  to 
be  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  two. 
The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
fchoolmen  concerning  forms,  fubftantial  and 
accidental,  and  concerning  the  tranfmiffion  of 
fenfible  fpecies  from  objeds  of  fenfe  to  the 
mind,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible,  is  fo  far  above 
my  comprehenfion,  that  I  fliould  perhaps  do 
it  injuflice,  by  entering  into  it  more  minutely. 

Male- 
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Malebranche,  in  his  Recherche  de  la  Verite^^  HAP. 
has  employed  a  chapter  to  (hew,  that  material     ^^^^• 
objeds  do  not  fend  forth  fenfible  fpecies  of  their 
feveral  fenfible  qualities. 

The  great  revolution  which  Des  Cartes 
produced  in  philofophy,  was  the  effeQ:  of  a 
fuperiority  of  genius,  aided  by  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  times.  Men  had,  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years,  looked  up  to  Aristotle  as  an 
oracle  in  philofophy.  His  authority  was  the 
teft  of  truth.  The  fmall  remains  of  the  Plato- 
nic fyftem  were  confined  to  a  few  Myftics, 
whofe  principles  and  manner  of  life  drew  little 
attention.  The  feeble  attempts  of  Ramus, 
and  of  fome  others,  to  make  improvements  in 
the  fyflem,  had  little  eflFect.  The  Peripatetic 
doftrines  were  fo  interwoven  with  the  whole 
fyflem  of  fcholaftic  theology,  that  to  diifent 
from  Aristotle  was  to  alarm  the  Chupch. 
The  moft  ufeful  and  intelhgiblc  parts,  even  of 
Aristotle's  writings,  were  neglected,  and 
philofophy  was  become  an  art  of  fpeaking 
learnedly,  and  difputing  fubtilely,  without 
producing  any  invention  of  ufe  in  human  life. 
It  was  fruitful  of  words,  but  barren  of  works, 
and  admirably  contrived  for  drawing  a  veil 
over  human  ignorance,  and  putting  a  ftop  to 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  by  filling  men  with 
a  conceit  that  they  knew  every  thing.  It  was 
very  fruitful  alfo  in  controverfies  ;  but  for  the 
moft  part  they  were  controverfies  about  words, 
or  about  things  of  no  moment,  or  things  above 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties :  And  the 
iffue  of  them  was  what  might  be  expected, 
that  the  contending  parties  fought,  v/ithout 
gaining  or  lofing  an  inch  of  ground,  till  they 
were  weary  of  the  difpute,  or  their  attention 
was  called  off  to  fome  other  fubjed. 

L  2  Such 
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CHAP.      Such  was  the  philofophy   of  the  fchools  of 
^  ^^^-     Europe,   during  many  ages   of  darknefs  and 

^'"^^'"^''^*-'^  barbarifm  that  fucceeded  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  great  need 
of  a  reformation  in  philofophy  as  well  as  in 
religion.  The  light  began  to  dawn  at  lad  ;  a 
fpirit  of  enquiry  fprang  up,  and  men  got  the 
courage  to  doubt  of  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle, 
as  well  as  of  the  decrees  of  Popes.  The  mofl 
important  flep  in  the  reformation  of  rehgion 
was  to  deflroy  the  claim  of  infallibility,  which 
hindered  men  from  ufmg  their  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion :  and  the  mofl  important 
ftep  in  the  reformation  of  philofophy  was  to  de- 
flroy the  authority,  of  which  Aristotle  had 
fo  long  had  peaceable  pofleffion.  The  laffc  had 
been  attempted  by  Lord  Bacon  and  others, 
with  no  lefs  zeal  than  the  firft  by  Luther 
and  Calvin. 

Des  Cartes  knew  well  the  defects  of  the 
prevailing  fyftein  which  had  begun  to  lofe  its 
authority.  His  genius  enabled  him,  and  his 
fpirit  prompted  him,  to  attempt  a  new  one. 
He  had  applied  much  to  the  mathematical  fci- 
ences,  and  had  made  confiderable  improve- 
ment in  them.  He  wiflied  to  introduce  that 
perfpicuity  and  evidence  into  other  branches  of 
philofophy  which  he  found  in  them. 

Being  fenfible  hov/  apt  we  are  to  be  led  aflray 
by  prejudices  of  education,  he  thought  the 
only  way  to  avoid  error,  was,  to  refolve  to 
doubt  of  every  thing,  and  hold  everv  thing  to 
be  uncertain  ;  even  thofe  things  which  he  had 
been  taught  to  hold  as  mofh  certain,  until  he 
had  fuch  clear  and  cogent  evidence  as  com- 
pelled his  allent. 

In 
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In  this  ftate  of  univerfal  doubt,  that  which  CHAP, 
firft   appeared    to  him  to  be  clear  and  certain,  ^  ^^^^• 
was   his   own   exiftence.     Of  this  he  was  cer- 
tain, becaufe  he  was  confcious  that  he  thought, 
that   he  reafoned,    and  that  he  doubted.     He 
ufed  this  argument,  therefore,  to  prove  his  own 
exiftence,  cogito,  ergofum.     This  he  conceived 
to    be  the  firft  of  all  truths,  the  foundation- 
ftone  upon   which  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  is  built,  and  on  which  it  muft  reft. 
And   as   Archimedes  thought,  that  if  he  had 
one  fixed   point  to  reft  his  engines  upon,  he 
could  move  the  earth  ;  fo  Des  Cartes,  charm- 
ed with  the  difcovery  of  one  certain  principle, 
by  which  he  emerged  from  the  ftate  of  univer- 
fal  doubt,    believed   that  this   principle  alone 
would  be  a  fufficient  foundation  on  which  he 
might  build  the  whole  fyftem  of  fcience.     He 
feems  therefore  to  have  taken  no  great  trouble 
to  examine  whether  there  might  not  be  other 
firft   principles,    which,    on   account  of  their 
own  light  and  evidence,  ought  to  be  admitted 
by  every  man  of  found  judgment.     The  love 
oi  fimplicity,    fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
led  him  to  apply  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to 
raile  the   fabric  of  knowledge   upon  this  one 
principle,    rather  than  feek  a  broader  foun- 
dation. 

Accordingly,  he  does  not  admit  the  evi- 
dence  of  fenfe  to  be  a  firft  principle,  as  he 
does  that  of  confcioufnefs.  The  arguments  of 
the  ancient  fceptics  here  occurred  to  him,  that 
our  fenfes  often  deceive  us,  and  therefore  oupht 
never  to  be  truftcd  on  tteir  own  authority : 
That  in  fleep,  we  often  feem  to  fee  and  hear 
things  which  we  are  convinced  to  have  had  no 
exiftence.     But  that  which  chiefly   led   Des 

Cartes 
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CHAP.  Cartes  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  truft  to 
^^Hl  ^^^  fenfes  without  proof  of  their  veracity, 
was,  that  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  all  Philo- 
fophers  had  done  before  him,  that  he  did  not 
perceive  external  objeds  themfelves,  but  cer- 
tain images  of  them  in  his  own  mind,  called 
ideas.  He  was  certain,  by  confcioufnefs,  that 
he  had  the  ideas  of  fun  and  moon,  earth  and 
jfea ;  but  how  could  he  be  allured  that  there 
really  exifted  external  objects  like  to  thefe 
ideas  ? 

Hitherto  he  was  uncertain  of  every  tiling 
but  of  his  own  exiftence,  and  the  exiftence  of 
the  operations  and  ideas  of  his  own  mind. 
Some  of  his  dilciples,  it  is  faid,  remained  at 
this  ftage  of  his  fyftem,  and  got  the  name  of 
Egoifls.  They  could  not  find  evidence  in  the 
fubfequent  flages  of  his  progrefs.  But  Des 
Cartes  refolved  not  to  flop  here  ;  he  endea- 
voured to  prove,  by  a  new  argument,  drawn 
from  his  idea  of  a  Deity,  the  exiftence  of  an 
infinitely  perfe6l  Being,  who  made  him,  and 
all  his  faculties.  From  the  perfedion  of  thig 
Being,  he  inferred  that  he  could  be  no  decei- 
ver ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  his  fenfes, 
and  the  other  faculties  he  found  in  himfelf,  arc 
not  fallacious,  but  may  be  trufted,  when  a 
proper  ufe  is  made  of  them. 

The  fyftem  of  Dts  Cartes  is,  with  great 
perfpicuity  and  aeutenefs,  explained  by  him- 
felf in  his  writings,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
fulted  by  thofe  who  would  underftand  it. 

The  merit  of  Des  Cartes  cannot  be  eafily 
conceived  by  thofe  who  have  not  fome  notion 
of  the  Peripatetic  fyftem,  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. To  throw  off  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  create  a  fyftem  of  nature,  totally 

different 
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diiFerent  from  that  which  had  fubdued  the  un-  CHAP, 
derftanding  of  mankind,  and  kept  it  in  fubjec-     ^^'I- 
tion  for  fo  many  centuries,   required  an  un- 
common force  of  mind. 

The  world  which  Des  Cartes  exhibits  to 
our  view  is  not  only  in  its  flructure  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  but  is,  as  we 
may  fay,  compofed  of  different  materials. 

In  the  old  fyftem,  every  thing  was,  by  a 
kind  of  metaphyfical  fublimation,  refolved  into 
principles  fo  myflerious,  that  it  may  be  a  quef- 
tion  whether  they  were  words  without  mean- 
ing, or  were  notions  too  refined  for  human  un- 
derftanding. 

All  that  we  obferve  in  nature,  is,  according 
to  Aristotle,  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  the 
operations  of  generation  and  corruption.  The 
principles  of  generation  are  matter  and  form. 
The  principle  of  corruption  is  privation.  All 
natural  things  are  produced  or  generated  by  the 
union  of  matter  and  form  ;  matter  being,  as  it 
were,  the  mother,  and  form  the  father.  As  to 
matter,  or  the  firft  matter,  as  it  is  called,  it  is 
neither  fubftance  nor  accident ;  it  has  no  qua- 
lity or  property  ;  it  is  nothing  actually,  but 
every  thing  potentially.  It  has  fo  ftrong  an 
appetite  for  form,  that  it  is  no  fooner  diverted 
of  one  form,  than  it  is  clothed  with  another, 
and  is  equally  fufceptible  of  all  forms  fuc- 
ceffively.  It  has  no  nature,  but  only  the  ca- 
pacity of  having  any  one. 

This  is  the  account  which  the  Peripatetics 
give  of  the  firft  matter.  The  other  principle  of 
generation  is  form,  ad,  perfedion  ;  for  thefe 
three  words  fignify  the  fame  thing.  But  we 
muff  not  conceive  form  to  confift  in  the  figure, 
fize,    arrangement,  or  motion  of  the  parts  of 

matter. 
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CHAP,  matter.     Thefe,  indeed,  are  accidental  forms, 
VIII.     py   •'.vhich  things  artificial    are  formed :    But 
*''"*''*^  every   production   of  Nature  has  a  fubftantial 
form,    which,  joined  to  matter,  makes  it  to  be 
-     ^     -what  it  is.     The  fubllantial  form,  is  a  kind  of 
informing  foul,  which  gives  the  thing  its  fpe- 
cific  nature,  and  all  its  qualities,  powers,  and 
activity.     Thus  the   fubftantial  form  of  heavy 
bcdie^is  that  which  makes  them  defcend  ;  of 
light  bodies,    that  which  makes  them  afcend. 
The  fubftantial  form  of  gold,  is  that  which  gives 
it  its  dudility,  its  fufibility,  its  weight,  its  co- 
lour,   and   all  Its  qualities  ;  and  the  fame  is  to 
be    underftood    of  every  natural   production. 
A   change  in  the  accidental  form  of  any  body, 
is  alteration  only  ;  but  a  change  In  the  fubftan- 
tial form,    is  generation  and  corruption  :  It  is 
corruption  with  refpeQ  to  the  fubftantial  form, 
of  which  the  body  is  deprived :  It  Is  genera- 
tion, w^ith  refpecl  to  the  fubftantial  form  that 
fucceeds.     Thus  when  a  horfe  dies  and  turns 
to  duft,  the  philofophlcal  account  of  the  phas- 
nomenon  is  this  :   A  certain  portion  of  the  ina- 
ier'ia  prima,  which  was  joined  to  the  fubftantial 
form  of  a  horfc  is  deprived  of  It  by  privation, 
and  In  the  fame  inftant  is  invefted  with  the  fub- 
ftantial  form  of  earth.      As   every   fubftance 
muft  have  a  fubftantial  form,  there  are  fome  of 
thofe  forms  inanimate,  fome  vegetative,   fome 
animal,  and  fome  rational.     The  three  former 
kinds  can  only  fubfift  in  matter  ;    but  the  laft, 
according  to  the  fchoolmen,    is  immediately 
created  by  God,    and  infufed  into  the  body, 
making  one  fubftance  with  it,  while  they  are 
united  ;    yet  capable  of  being  disjoined  from 
the  body,  and  of  fubfiftlng  by  itfelf. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  principles  of  natural  things  in  the  CHAP. 
Peripatetic  fyitem.      It  retains  fo  much  of  the  ,^^_^^^_j 
ancient  Pythagorean  dodrine,  that  we  cannot 
afcribe  the  invention  of  it  folely  to  Aristotle, 
akhough  he  no  doubt  made  confiderable   alte- 
rations in  it.     The   firfl  matter  was  probably 
the  fame  in  both  fyfhems,  and  was  in  both  held 
to  be  eternal.     They  differed  more  about  form. 
The   Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  held  forms 
or  ideas,    as  they  called  them,  to  be  eternal, 
immutable,     and    felf-exiflent.       Aristotle 
maintained,    that  they  were  not  eternal,  nor 
felf-exiftent.     On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
allow  them  to  be  produced,  but  educed  from 
matter  ;    yet   he  held  them  not  to  be  actually 
in  the  matter  from  which  they  are  educed,  but 
potentially  only.     But  thefe  two  fyftems  differ- 
ed lefs  from  one  another,   than  that  of  Dss 
Cartes  did  from  both. 

In  the  world  of  Des  Cartes,  we  meet  with 
two  kinds  of   beings  only,    to  wit,  body  and 
mind ;    the  firft  the  object  of  our  fenfes,  the 
other  of  confcioufnefs  ;    both  of  them  thintrs 
of  which  we  have  a  diltind  apprehenfion,  if 
the  human  mind  be  capable  of  diftinct  appre- 
henfion at  all.     To  the  firfl,    no  qualities  are 
afcribed  but   extenfion,    figure,  and  motion ; 
to  the  lafl,  nothing  but  thought,  and  its  vari- 
ous modifications,  of  which  we  are  confcious. 
He.  could  obferve   no   common  attribute,  no 
refembUng   feature  in  the  attributes  of  body 
and  mind,  and  therefore  concluded  them  to  be 
diflinft  fubflances,    and  totally  of  a  different 
jiature  ;  and  that  body  from  its  very  nature  is 
inanimate  and  inert,  incapable  of  any  kind  of 
thoug'.U  or   fenfation,    or  of  producing  any 


change  or  alteration  in  itfelf. 
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<^H  A  j)£g  Cartes  muft  be  allowed  the  honour  of 
^  ^^^-  being  the  firft  who  drew  a  diftincl  line  between 
the  material  and  intellectual  world,  which,  in 
all  the  old  fyflems,  were  fo  blended  together, 
that  it  was  inipoffible  to  fay  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  How  much  this 
diflin«5lion  hath  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  times,  in  the  philofophy  both 
of  body  and  of  mind,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 

One  obvious  confequence  of  this  diftinftion 
was,  that  accurate  reiieclion  on  the  operations 
of  our  own  mind  is  the  only  way  to  make  any 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  it.  Male- 
BRANCHF,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume, 
were  taught  this  leffon  by  Des  Cartes  ;  and 
to  it  we  owe  their  mofl  valuable  difcoveries  in 
this  branch  of  philofophy.  The  analogical 
way  of  reafoning  concerning  the  powers  of  the 
mind  from  the  properties  of  body,  which  is 
the  fource  of  almoft  all  the  errors  on  this  fub- 
ject,  and  which  is  fo  natural  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  was  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Dls  Cartes,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  old  philofophy.  We  may  therefore 
truly  fay,  that,  in  that  part  of  philofophy 
which  relates  to  the  mind,  Des  Cartes  laid 
the  foundation,  and  put  us  into  that  tracl, 
which  all  wife  men  now  acknowledge  to  be  the 
only  one  in  Vv'hich  we  can  expect  fuccefs. 

V\'ith  regard  to  phyfics,  or  the  philofophy 
of  body,  if  Df.s  Cartes  had  not  the  merit  of 
leading  men  into  the  right  tract,  we  muft  allow 
him  that  of  bringing  them  out  of  a  wrong  one. 
The  Peripatetics,  by  ailigning  to  every  fpecies 
of  body  a  particular  fubdantial  form,  which 
/•  produces,  in  an  unknown  manner,  all  the 
effefts  we  obferve  in  it,  put  a  flop  to  all  im- 
provement 
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provement  in  this  branch  of  philofophy.     Gra-C  HAP. 
vity  and  levity,  fluidity  and  hardnefs,  heat  and     ^^^^^• 
cold,    were   qualities  arifmg  from  the  fubflan- 
tial  form  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged. 
Generation  and  corruption,  fubftantial  forms, 
and  occult  qualities,  were  always  at  hand,  to 
refolve  every  phasnomenon.     This  philofophy,  • 
therefore,  inftead  of  accounting  for  any  of  the 
phasnomena  of  Nature,  contrived  only  to  give 
learned  names  to  their  unknown  caufes,  and 
fed  men   with   the  hufks  of  barbarous  terms, 
inftead  of  the  fruit  of  real  knowledge. 

By  the  fpreading  of  the  Cartefian  fyflem, 
materia  prima,  fubftantial  forms,  and  occult 
qualities,  with  all  the  jargon  of  the  Ariftotelian 
phyfics,  fell  into  utter  difgrace,  and  were  ne- 
ver mentioned  by  the  followers  of  the  new 
fyftem,  but  as  a  fubjecl  of  ridicule.  Men  be- 
came fenfible  that  their  underftanding  had  been 
hoodwinked  by  thofe  hard  terms.  They  were 
now  accuftomed  to  explain  the  phgenomena  of 
Nature,  by  the  figure,  fize,  and  motion  of 
the  particles  of  matter,  things  perfectly  level 
to  human  underftanding,  and  could  relifii  no- 
thing in  philofophy,  that  was  dark  and  unin- 
telligible. Aristotle,  after  a  reign  of  more 
than  a  thoufand  years,  was  now  expofed  as  an 
object  of  derifion  even  to  the  vulgar,  arrayed 
in  the  mock  majefty  of  his  fubftantial  forms 
and  occult  quahties.  The  ladies  became  fond 
of  a  philofophy  which  was  eafily  learned,  and 
required  no  words  too  harfti  for  their  delicate 
organs.  Queens  and  Princefles,  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiflied  perfonages  of  the  age,  courted  the 
converfation  of  Des  Cartes,  and  became 
adepts  in  his  philofophy.  Witnefs  Christina 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  Elisabeth,  daughter 

of 
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C  H  A  P.of  Frederick  King  of  Bohemia,  the  mother 
^  ^^^-  of  our  Royal  Family.  The  laft,  though  very 
young  when  Dhs  Cartes  wrote  his  PriJidpa, 
he  declares  to  be  the  only  perfon  he  knew, 
who  perfectly  underftood  not  only  all  his  phi- 
lofophical  waitings,  but  the  mod  abflrufe  of 
his  mathematical  works. 

That  men  fhould  rufli  with  violence  from 
one  extreme,  without  going  more  or  lefs  into 
the  contrary  extreme,  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature.  D^s 
Cartls  and  his  followers  were  not  ex- 
empted from  this  weaknefs ;  they  thought 
that  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion,  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  refolve  all  the  pha;nomena  of  the  ma- 
terial fyllem.  To  admit  other  qualities,  whofe 
caufe  is  unknown,  was  to  return  to  Egypt, 
from  which  they  had  been  fo  happily  delivered. 
When  Sir  Isaac  Nfavton's  doctrine  of 
gravitation  was  publifhcd,  the  great  objection 
to  it,  which  hindered  its  general  reception  in 
Europe  for  half  a  century,  was,  that  gravita- 
tion feemed  to  be  an  occult  quality,  as  it 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  extqjifion, 
figure,  and  motion,  the  known  attributes  of 
body.  They  who  defended  him,  found  it 
difficult  to  anfwer  this  obje£tion,  to  the  fatif- 
faction  of  thofe  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Cartefian  fyllem^  But,  by 
degrees,  men  came  to  be  fenfible,  that,  in  re- 
volting from  Aristotle,  the  Cartffians  had 
gone  into  the  oppofite  extreme ;  experience 
convinced  them,  that  there  are  qualities  in  the 
material  world,  whofe  exiftence  is  certain, 
though  their  caufe  be  occult.  To  acknow- 
ledge this,  is  only  a  candid  confeilion  of  hu- 
man ignorance,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  becoming  a  Philofopher. 

As 
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As  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  mind  mufiiC  II  A  P. 
be  derived  from  a  careful  obfervation  of  its  ^^^^'• 
operations  in  ourfelves ;  fo  all  that  we  can 
know  of  the  material  fyfteni  mufh  be  derived 
from  what  can  be  difcovered  by  our  fenfes. 
Dfis  Cartes  was  not  ignorant  of  this ;  nor 
was  his  fyftem  fo  unfriendly  to  obfervation 
and  experiment  as  the  old  fyftem  was.  He 
made  many  experiments,  and  called  earneftly 
upon  all  lovers  of  truth  to  aid  him  in  this  way. 
But,  beheving  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  are  the  refuit  of  cxtenfion, 
figure,  and  motion,  and  that  the  Deity  always 
combines  thefe,  fo  as  to  produce  the  phseno- 
mena  in  the  fimpleft  manner  poflible,  he 
thought,  that,  from  a  few  experiments,  he 
might  be  able  to  difcover  the  fmipleft  way,  in 
which  the  obvious  phsenomena  of  Nature  can 
be  produced,  by  matter  and  motion  only ; 
and  that  this  muft  be  the  way  in  which  they 
are  aftually  produced.  His  conjectures  were 
ingenious,  upon  the  principles  he  had  adopt- 
ed :  But  they  are  found  to  be  fo  far  from  the 
the  truth,  that  they  ought  for  ever  to  difcou- 
rage  Philofophers  from  trufting  to  conjeclure 
in  the  operations  of  Nature. 

The  vortices  or  whirlpools  of  fubtile  matter, 
by  which  Des  Cartes  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  phasnomena  of  the  material  world,  are 
now  found  to  be  fiftions,  no  lefs  than  the  fen- 
fible  fpecies  of  Aristotle. 

It  was  referved  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
point  out  clearly  the  road  to  the  knowledge  of 
Nature's  works.  Taught  by  Lord  Bacon 
to  defpife  hypothefes  as  the  fictions  of  human 
fancy,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  philofophi- 
fing,  that  no  caufes  of  natural  things  ought  to 

be 
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CHAP,  be  affigned  but  fuch  as  can  be  proved  to  have 
^^  a  real  exiflence.  He  faw  that  all  the  length 
men  can  go  in  accounting  for  phsenomena  is 
to  difcover  the  laws  of  Nature,  according  to 
which  they  are  produced  j  and  therefore,  that 
the  true  method  of  philofophifmg  is  this  :  From 
real  fads  afcertained  by  obfervation  and  expe- 
riment, to  coiled  by  jufl:  indudion  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  to  apply  the  laws  fo  difcovered, 
to  account  for  the  phaenomena  of  Nature. 

Thus  the  natural  Philofopher  has  the  rules 
of  his  art  fixed  with  no  lefs  precifion  than  the 
Mathematician,  and  may  be  no  lefs  certain 
when  he  keeps  within  them,  and  when  he  de- 
viates from  them :  And  though  the  evidence 
of  a  law  of  nature  from  induction  is  not  de- 
monftrative,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence 
on  which  all  the  mofl  important  affairs  of 
human  life  mud  reft. 

Purfuing  this  road  without  deviation,  New- 
ton difcovered  the  laws  of  our  planetary  fyf- 
tem,  and  of  the  rays  of  light ;  and  gave  the 
firft  and  nobleft  examples  of  that  chafte  induc- 
tion, which  Lord  Bacon  could  only  delineate 
in  theory. 

How  ftrange  is  it,  that  the  human  mind 
(hould  have  wandered  for  fo  many  ages,  with- 
out falling  into  this  traft  ?  How  much  more 
ftrange,  that  after  it  has  been  clearly  difcover- 
ed, and  a  happy  progrefs  made  in  it,  many 
chufc  rather  to  wander  in  the  fairy  regions 
of  hypothefis  ? 

To  return  to  Des  Cartes*s  notions  of  the 
manner  of  our  perceiving  external  objeds, 
from  which  a  concern  to  do  juftice  to  the  merit 
of  that  great  reformer  in  philofophy  has  led 
me  to  digrefs,  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  the 

old 
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old  Philofophers  had  done,  that  what  wc  im-  CHAP, 
mediately  perceive  muft  be  either  in  the  mind     ^^^^* 
itfelf,  or  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is  *— ""'•''""^ 

immediately  prefent.     The  impreffions    made 
upon  our  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  could  be. 
nothing  according  to  his  philofophy  but  various 
modifications  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion. 
There  could  be  nothing  in  the  brain  hke  found 
or  colour,  tafle  or  fmell,  heat  or  cold;  thefe 
are  fenfations  in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  the  union  of  foul   and  body,  are  raifed  on 
occafion  of  certain  traces  in  the  brain;   and  al- 
though he  gives  the  name  of  ideas  to  thofe  tra- 
ces in  the  brain,  he  does  not  think  it  neceffary 
that  they  fhould  be  perfectly  like  to  the  things 
which  they  reprefent,  any  more  than  that  words 
or  figns  fhould  refemble  the  things  they  iignify. 
But,  fays  he,  that  we  may  follow  the  received 
opinion  as  far  as  is  polTible,  we  may   allow  a 
flight    refemblance.     Thus   we    know,  that  a 
print  in  a  book  may  reprefent  houfes,  temples, 
and  groves;  aud  fo  far  is  it  from  being  necef- 
fary that  the  print  fliould  be  perfeftly  like  the 
thing  it  reprefents,  that  its  perfedion  often  re- 
quires the  contrary:  For  a  circle   muft   often 
be   reprefented    by  an   ellipfe,  a  fquare   by  a 
rhombus,  and  fo  of  other  things. 

The  perceptions  of  fenfe,  he  thought,  arc 
to  be  referred  folely  to  the  union  of  foul  and 
body.  They  commonly  exhibit  to  us  only 
what  may  hurt  or  profit  our  bodies;  and  rare- 
ly, and  by  accident  only,  exhibit  things  as  they 
are  in  themfelves.  It  is  by  obferving  this,  that 
we  mufl  learn  to  throw  off  the  prejudices  of 
fenfe,  and  to  attend  with  our  intelletl  to  the  ideas 
which  are  by  nature  implanted  in  it.  By  this 
means  wc  fhall  underfland,  that  the  nature  of 

matter 
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C  H  ;\  P.matter  does  not  confifl  in  thofe  things  that  af- 
•     feci  our  lenfes,  fuch   as  colour,  or  fmell,   or 
tafle;   but  only  in  this,  that  it  is  fomething  ex- 
tended in  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

The  writings  of  Des  Cartes  have  in  gene- 
ral a  remarkable  degree  of  perfpicuity ;  and  he 
undoubtedly  intended  that,  in  this  particular, 
Ills  philofophy  fhould  be  a  perfect  contrafl  to 
that  of  Aristotle;  yet,  in  what  he  has  faid 
in  different  parts  of  his  writings,  of  our  per- 
ception of  external  objedls,  there  feems  to  be 
fome  cbfcurity,  and  even  inconfiftency;  whe- 
ther owing  to  his  having  had  different  opinions 
on  the  fubject  at  different  times,  or  to  the  dif- 
liculty  he  found  in  it,  1  will  not  pretend  to  fay. 

There  arc  two  points  in  particular,  wherein 
I  cannot  reconcile  him  to  himfelf :  Th.e  frji,  re- 
garding the  place  of  the  ideas  or  images  of  ex- 
ternal objeds,  which  are  the  immediate  objects 
of  perception;  ih.Q  fee oiid,  with  regard  to  the 
veracity  of  our  external  fenfes. 

As  to  ihc  firji^  he  fometimes  places  the  ideas 
of  material  objects  in  the  brain,  not  only  when 
they  are  perceived,  but  when  they  are  remem- 
bered or  imagined;  and  this  has  always  been 
held  to  be  the  Cartefian  doctrine;  yet  he  fome- 
times fays,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  the 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived, 
as  if  there  were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  thefe  traces 
are  only  occafions  on  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  union  of  foul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited 
in  the  mind;  and  therefore  it  is  not  neceffary, 
that  there  fhould  be  an  exact  refemblance  be- 
tween the  traces  and  the  things  reprefented  by 
them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  ligns  Ihould 
be  exactly  like  the  things  fignified  by  them. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  opinions,  I  think,  cannot  bere-CHAP. 
conciled.  For  if  the  images  or  traces  in  the 
brain  are  perceived,  they  mufl  be  the  objefts 
of  perception,  and  not  the  occafions  of  it  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occa- 
fions of  our  perceiving,  they  are  not  perceived 
at  all.  Des  Cartes  feems  to  have  hefitated 
between  the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  paiTed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Locke  feems  • 
in  like  manner  to  have  wavered  between  the 
two  ;  fometimes  reprefenting  the  ideas  of  ma- 
terial things  as  being  in  the  brain,  but  more 
frequently  as  in  the  mind  itfelf.  Neither  Des 
Cartes  nor  Mr.  Locke  could,  confidently 
with  themfelves,  attribute  any  other  qualities 
to  images  in  the  brain,  but  extenfion,  figure, 
and  motion;  for  as  to  thofe  qualities  which 
Mr.  Locke  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fe- 
condary  qualities,  both  Philofophers  believed 
them  not  to  belong  ro  body  at  all,  and  there- 
fore could  not  afcrlbe  them  to  images  in  the 
brain. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  uniformly  fpeak  of  the  fpecies  or 
images  of  material  things  as  being  in  that  part 
of  the  brain  called  th^fenforium,  and  perceived 
by  the  mind  there  prefent;  but  the  former 
fpeaks  of  this  point  only  Incidentally,  and  with 
his  ufual  modefly,  in  the  form  of  a  query. 
Malebranche  is  perfectly  clear  and  unambi- 
guous in  this  matter.  According  to  his  fyftem 
the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  not  per- 
ceived at  all,  they  are  only  occafions  upon 
which,  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  certain  fenfati- 
ons  are  felt  by  us,  and  certain  of  the  divine 
ideas  difcovered  to  our  minds. 

Vol.  I.  M  The 
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CHAP,      ^hcfecond  point  on  which  Des  Cartes  fcems 
VIII.     ^o  waver,  is   with  regard  to  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  the  teflimony  of  our  fenfes. 

Sometimes,  from  the  perfection  of  the  Dei- 
ty, and  his  being  no  deceiver,  he  infers,  that 
our  fenfes  and  our  other  faculties  cannot  be 
fallacious:  And  fince  we  feem  clearly  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  idea  of  matter  comes  to  us  from 
things  external,  which  it  perfectly  refembles; 
therefore,  we  mufl  conclude,  that  there  really 
exilts  fomething  extended  in  length,  breadth, 
and  depth,  having  all  the  properties  which  we 
clearly  perceive  to  belong  to  an  extended  thing. 

At  other  times,  we  find  Des  Cartes  and 
his  followers  making  frequent  complaints,  as 
all  the  ancient  Philofophers  did,  of  the  falla- 
cies of  fenfe.  He  warns  us  to  throw  off  its 
prejudices,  and  to  attend  only,  with  our  intel- 
lect, to  the  ideas  implanted  there.  By  this 
means  we  may  perceive,  that  the  nature  of 
matter  does  not  confiil  in  hardnefs,  colour, 
weight,  or  any  of  thofe  things  that  affeft  our 
fenfes,  but  in  this  only,  that  it  is  fomethingj 
extended  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  The 
fenfes,  he  fays,  are  only  relative  to  our  prefent 
ftate;  they  exhibit  things  only,  as  they  tend 
to  profit  or  to  hurt  us,  and  rarely,  and  by  ac- 
cident only,  as  they  are  in  themfelves. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  an  averfion  to  ad- 
mit any  thing  into  philofophy,  of  which  we 
have  not  a  clear  and  diftind:  conception,  that 
Des  Cartj:  s  was  led  to  deny,  that  there  is  any 
fttbflance  of  matter  dillincl  from  thofe  quali- 
ties of  it  wliich  we  perceive.  We  fay,  that 
matter  is  fomething  extended,  figured,  move- 
able. Extenfion,  figure,  mobility,  therefore, 
are  not  matter,  but  qualities,  belonging  to  this 

fomething. 
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fomething,  which  we  call  matter.  Des  Car-C  H  A  P. 
TES  could  not  relifh  this  obfcure  fomething,  _ 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubjeft  or  fuhftra- 
tum  of  thofe  qualities;  and  therefore  maintain- 
ed, that  extenfion  is  the  very  eflence  of  mat- 
ter. But  as  we  muft  afcribe  extenfion  to  fpace 
as  well  as  to  matter,  he  found  himfelf  under 
a  neceflity  of  holding,  that  fpacc  and  matter 
are  the  fame  thing,  and  differ  only  in  our  way 
of  conceiving  them;  fo  that,  wherever  there 
is  fpace  there  is  matter,  and  no  void  left  in  the 
univerfe.  The  necelTary  conf;;quence  of  this, 
is,  that  the  material  world  has  no  bounds  nor 
limits.  He  did  not,  however,  chufe  to  call 
it  infinite,  but  mdefinite. 

It  was  probably  ov/ing  to  the  fame  caufe  that 
Des  Cartes  made  the  eflence  of  the  foul  to 
confift  in  thought:  He  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
an  unknown  fomething  that  has  the  power  of 
thinking;  it  cannot  therefore  be  without 
thought:  And  as  he  conceived  that  there  can 
be  no  thought  without  ideas,  the  foul  mull 
have  had  ideas  in  its  firfh  formation,  which,  of 
coufequence,  are  innate. 

The  fentiments  of  thofe  who  come  after 
Des  Cartes,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  bo- 
dy and  mind,  have  been  various.  Many  have 
maintained,  that  body  is  only  a  coUeftion  of 
qualities  to  which  we  give  one  name;  and  that 
the  notion  of  a  fubjeft  of  inhefion,  to  which 
thofe  qualities  belong,  is  only  a  fidion  of  the 
mind.  Some  have  even  maintained,  that  the 
foul  is  only  a  fuccefiion  of  related  ideas,  with- 
out any  fubjecl  of  inhefion.  It  appears,  by 
what  has  been  faid,  how  far  thefe  notions  are 
allied  to  the  Cartefian  fyftem. 

M  2  The 
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CHAP,      The  triumph  of  the   Cartefian  fyflem  ovef 
^^^^-     that   of  Aristotle,  is  one   of  the   moft    re- 

>_ .-V-'— r  markable  revolutions  in  the  hiftory  of  philofo- 
phy,  a;nd  has  led  me  to  dwell  longer  upon  it 
than  the  prefent  fubje6l  perhaps  required.  .  The 
authority  of  Aristotle  was  now  no  more. 
That  reverence  for  hard  words  and  dark  noti- 
ons, by  which  mens  undcrftanding  had  been 
ftrangled  in  early  years,  was  turned  into  con- 
tempt, and  every  thing  fufpefted  which  was  not 
clearly  and  diflinftly  underftood.  This  is  the 
fpirit  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  and  is  a  more 
important  acquifition  to  mankind  than  any  of 
its  particular  tenets;  and  for  exerting  this  fpi- 
rit fo  zealoufly,  and  fpreading  it  fo  fuccefsfully, 
DesCartis  deferves  immortal  honour. 

It  IS  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  Des 
Cartes  rejeded  a  part  only  of  the  ancient  the- 
orv,  concerning  the  perception  of  external 
objetls  by  the  fenfes,  and  that  he  adopted  the 
other  part.  That  theory  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  The  _;fr/?,  that  images,  fpecies,  or 
forms  of  external  objects,  come  from  the  ob- 
je£l,  and  enter  by  the  avenues  of  the  fenfes  to 
the  mind;  ihefecondp2inis.  That  the  external 
object  itfelf  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the  fpe- 
cies or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  firft  part 
IJES  Cartes  and  his  followers  rejected,  arid 
refuted  by  folid  arguments;  but  the  fecond 
part,  neither  he,  nor  his  followers,  have  thought 
of  calling  in  queftion;  being  perfuaded,  that 
it  Is  only  a  reprefentative  image,  in  the  mind, 
of  the  external  objeft  tliat  we  perceive,  and 
not  the  object  itfelf.  And  this  image,  which 
the  Peripatetics  called  a  fpecies,  he  calls  an  idea, 
changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the 
thing. 

It 
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It  feems  flrange,  that  the  great  pains  which  C  H  A  P. 
this  Philofopher  took  to  throw  off  the  preju-    ^^f^- 
dices  of  education,  to    difmifs  all  his  foriner' 
opinions,  and  to  affent  to  nothing,  till  he  found 
evidence  that  compelled  his  affent,  ffiould  not 
have  led  him  to  doubt  of  this   opinion  of  the 
ancient  philofophy.     It  is  evidently   a  philofo- 
phical   opinion;  for  the  vulgar    undoubtedly 
believe  that   it  is  the  external  objeifl  which  we 
immediately  perceive,  and  not  a  reprefentative 
image  of  it   only.     It  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
they   look  upon   it  as  perfect  lunacy  to  call  in 
queftion  the  exiftenee  of  external  objeds. 

It  feems  to  be  admitted  as  a  firft  principle  by 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is 
really  perceived  muff  exifl,  and  that  to  perceive 
what  does  not  exift  is  impollible.  So  far  the 
unlearned  man  and  the  Philofopher  agree. 
The  unlearned  man  fays,  1  perceive  the  exter- 
nal obje6:,  and  I  perceive  it  to  exift.  Nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  doubt  of  i.t.  The 
Peripatetic  fays,  what  I  perceive  is  the  very 
identical  form  of  the  object,  which  came  im- 
mediately from  the  objed,  and  makes  an  im- 
preffion  upon  my  mind,  as  a  feal  does  upon 
wax;  and  therefore,  I  can  have  no  doubt  of 
the  exiftenee  of  an  objeft  whofe  form  I  perceive. 
But  what  fays  the  Cartcfian?  I  perceive  not, 
fays  he,  the  external  objed:  itfelf.  So  far  he 
agrees  with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the 
unlearned  man.  But  I  perceive  an  image,  or 
form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my 
brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  exiftenee  of  the 
idea,  becaufe  I  immediately  perceive  it.  But 
how  this  idea  is  formed,  or  what  it  reprefents, 
is  not  felf-evident ;  and  therefore  I  muft  find 
arguments,  by  which,  from  the  exiftenee  of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  idea  which  I  perceive,  I  can  infer  the  exif- 
VIII.  tence  of  an  external  objed  which  it  reprefents. 
*- — ^--^  As  I  take  this  to  be  a  jufl  vievv  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  unlearned  man,  of  the  Peripate- 
tic, and  of  the  Cartefian,  fo  I  think  they  all 
reafon  confequentially  from  their  feveral  prin- 
ciples; that  the  Cartefian  has  ftrong  grounds 
to  doubt  of  the  exiilence  of  external  objects  ; 
the  Peripatetic  very  little  ground  of  doubt; 
and  the  unlearned  man  none  at  all:  And  that 
the  difference  of  their  fituation  arifes  from  this, 
that  the  unlearned  man  has  no  hypothefis;  the 
Peripatetic  leans  upon  an  hypothefis;  and  the 
Cartefian  upon  one  half  of  that  hypothefis. 

Des  Cartes,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  his 
own  philofophy,  ought  to  have  doubted  of  both 
parts  of  the  Peripatetic  hypothefis,  or  to  have 
given  his  reafons  why  he  adopted  one  part,  as 
well  as  why  he  rejected  the  other  part;  efpeci- 
ally,  fince  the  unlearned,  who  have  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  objects  by  their  fenfes  in  no  lefs 
perfection  than  Philofophers,  and  fliould  there- 
fore know,  as  well  as  they,  what  it  is  they 
perceive,  have  been  unanimous  in  this,  that 
the  objects  they  perceive  are  not  ideas  in  their 
own  minds,  but  things  external.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  a  Philofopher  who 
was  fo  cautious  as  not  to  take  his  own  exiftence 
for  granted  without  proof,  would  not  have  ta- 
ken it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that  every 
thing  he  perceived  was  only  ideas  in  his  own 
mind. 

But  if  Des  Cartes  made  a  rafli  ftep  in  this, 
as  I  apprehend  he  did,  he  ought  not  to  bear 
the  blame  alone.  His  fucceifors  have  flill  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  track,  and,  after  his  exam- 
ple, have  adopted  one  part  of  the  ancient  the- 
ory. 
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ory,  to  wit,  that  the  objefts  we  immediately  CHAP, 
percievc  are  ideas  only.     All  their  fyftems  are      ^^- 
built  on  this  foundation.  ' 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Sentiments  of  Mr,  Locke. 

THE  reputation  which  Locke*s  EiTay  on 
human  underftanding  had  at  home  from 
-the  beginning,  and  which  it  has  gradually  ac- 
quired abroad,  is  a  fuiBcient  teftimony  of  its 
merit.  There  is  perhaps  no  book  of  the  me- 
taphyfical  kind  that  has  been  fo  generally  read 
by  thofe  who  underftand  the  language,  or  that 
is  more  adapted  to  teach  men  to  think  with 
precifion,  and  to  infpire  them  with  that  candour 
and  love  of  truth,  which  is  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  philofophy.  He  gave,  I  believe,  the  firft 
example  in  the  Englifli  language  of  writing  on 
fuch  abftract  fubjecls,  with  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  (implicitj  and  perfpicuity ;  and  in  this 
he  has  been  happily  imitated  by  others  that 
came  after  him.  No  author  hath  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  pointed  out  the  danger  of  ambiguous 
words,  and  the  importance  of  having  diftiniSl 
and  determinate  notions  in  judging  and  rea- 
foning.  His  obfervations  on  the  various  pow- 
ers of  the  human  underdanding,  on  the  ufe 
and  abufe  of  words,  and  on  the  extent  and 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  are  drawn  from 
attentive  reflection  on  the  operations  of  his  ov/n 
mind,  the  true  fource  of  all  real  knowledge  on 
thefe  fubjefts;  and  (hew  an  uncommon  degree 
of  penetration  and  judgment .  Bat  lie  needs  no 
panegyric  of  mine,  and  I  mention  thefe  things, 

only 
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CHAP,  only  that,  when  I  have  occafion  to  differ  from 

^     ^^-      him,  I   may  not  be  thought  infenfible  of  the 

merit  of  an  author  whom  I  highly  refpeft,  and 

to  whom  I  owe  my  firfl  lights  in  thofe  ftudies, 

as  well  as  my  attachment  to  them. 

He  fets  out  in  his  Efl'ay  with  a  full  convic- 
tion, common  to  him  with  other  Philofophers, 
that  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the  objeds  of  all  our 
thoughts  in  every  operation  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  This  leads  him  to  ufe  the  word  idea  fo 
very  frequently,  beyond  what  was  ulual  in  the 
Englifn  language,  that  he  thought  it  necelfary 
n  his  introduction  to  make  this  apology:  "  It 
'  being  that  term,  fays  he,  which,  I  think, 
'  ferves  bell  to  Hand  for  whatfoever  is  the  ob- 
jedt  of  underftanding,  when  a  man  thinks ; 
I  have  ufed  it  to  exprefs  whatever  is  meant 
by  phantafm,  notion,  fpecies,  or  whatever 
it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about 
in  thinking ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequent- 
ly ufmg  k.  I  prefume  it  will  be  granted 
me,  that  there  are  fuch  ideas  in  mens 
minds;  every  man  is  confcious  of  them  in 
himfelf,  and  mens  words  and  adtions  will 
fatisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others.'* 
Speaking  of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge, 
he  fays,  *'  It  is  evident  the  m.ind  knows  not 
things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them:  Our 
knowledge  therefore  is  real,  only  lb  far  as 
there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and 
the  reality  of  things.  But  what  Ihall  be  here 
the  criterion?  How  fhall  the  mind,  when  it 
perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know 
that  they  agree  with  things  themfelves?  This, 
though  it  feems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet 
I  think  there  be  two  forts  of  ideas  that  we 
may  be  alfured  agree  with  things.'* 
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We  fee  that  Mr  Locke  was  aware  no  lefsC  HAP. 
than  Dts  Cartes,  that  the  dodrifle  of  ideas  ^^• 
made  it  neceffary,  and  at  the  fame  time  difficult, 
to  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  material  world  with- 
out us  J  becaufe  the  mind,  according  to  that 
dodrine,  perceives  nothing  but  a  world  of 
ideas  in  itfelf.  Not  only  Des  Cartes,  but 
Maj-ebranche,  Arnauld,  andNoRRis,  had 
perceived  this  difficulty,  and  attempted  to  re- 
move it  with  little  fuccefs.  Mr.  Locke  at- 
tepmts  the  fame  thing;  but  his  arguments  are 
feeble.  He  even  feems  to  be  confcious  of  this : 
For  he  concludes  his  reafoning  with  this  obfer- 
vation,  "  That  we  have  evidence  fufficient  to 
"  dired  us  in  attaining  the  good  and  avoiding 
"  the  evil,  caufed  by  external  objeds,  and 
"  that  this  is  the  important  concern  we  have 
"  in  being  made  acquainted  with  them.'*  This 
indeed  is  faying  no  more  than  will  be  granted 
by  thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  material 
world. 

As  there  is  no  material  diffisrence  between 
Locke  and  Des  Cartes  with  regard  to  the 
perception  of  objeds  by  the  fenfes,  there  is 
the  lefs  occafion,  in  this  place,  to  take  notice 
of  all  their  differences  in  other  points.  They 
differed  about  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  Des 
Cartes  thought  fome  of  them  were  innate: 
The  other  maintained,  that  there  are  no  innate 
ideas,  and  that  they  are  all  derived  from  two 
fources,  io  vjit,  fenfation  2ind  rejiedion ;  mean- 
ing by  fenfation,  the  operations  of  our  exter- 
nal fenfes;  and  by  refledion,  that  attention 
which  we  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  operati- 
ons of  our  own  minds. 

They  differed  with  regard  to  the  effence  both 
of  matter  and  of  mind:  The  Britifli  Philofo- 

pher 
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C  H  A  P.pher  holding,  that  the  real  effence  of  both  is 
IX.  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge  j  the 
'other  conceiving,  that  the  very  effence  of  mind 
confifts  in  thought;  and  that  of  matter  in  ex- 
tenfion;  by  which  he  made  matter  and  Ipace 
not  to  differ  in  reality,  and  no  part  of  fpace  to 
be  void  of  matter. 

Mr.  Locke  explained,  more  diftindly  than 
had  been  done  before,  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  clalling  the  various  objects  of  thought, 
and  reducing  them  to  genera  and  fpecies.  He 
was  the  firft,  I  thinkj  who  eliding uiflied  in  fub- 
ilances  what  he  calls  the  nominal  effence,  which 
is  only  the  notion  we  form  of  a  genus  or  fpe- 
cies, and  which  we  exprefs  by  a  definition  ; 
from  the  real  effence  or  internal  conftitution  of 
the  thing,  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 
Without  this  diftinclion,  the  fubtile  difputes 
which  tortured  the  fchoolmen  for  fo  many  ages, 
in  the  controverfy  between  the  nominalifts  and 
realilts,  could  never  be  brought  to  an  iffue. 
He  fliews  diftinclly  hov/  we  form  abftra£t  and 
general  notions,  and  the  ufe  and  neceffity  of 
them  in  reafoning.  And  as  (according  to  the 
received  principles  of  Piiilofophers)  every  no- 
tion of  our  mind  mud  have  for  its  object  an 
idea  in  the  mind  itfelf;  he  thinks  that  we  form 
abftratt  ideas  by  leaving  out  of  the  idea  of  an 
individual  every  thing  wherein  it  differs  from 
other  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  or  genus; 
and  that  this  power  of  forming  abllra6t  ideas, 
is  that  which  chiefly  diflinguifhes  us  from  brute 
animals,  in  whom  he  could  fee  no  evidence  of 
any  abftract  ideas. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  Philofophers 
have  differed   much   with  regard  to  the  fliare 
they  afcribe  to  the  mind  itfelf,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion 
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tioii  of  thofe  reprefentatlve  belrisrs  called  ideas ^  CHAP, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  carried      *^- 
on. 

Of  the  authors  I  have  met  with,  Dr.  Robert 
Hook  is  the  moft  explicit.  He  was  one  of  the 
mod  ingenious  and  active  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  at  its  firll  inftitution; 
and  frequently  read  leftures  to  the  Society, 
which  were  publilhed  among  his  pofthumous 
works.  In  his  lectures  upon  light,  Sect.  7.  he 
makes  ideas  to  be  material  fubllances;  and 
thinks  that  the  brain  is  furniflied  with  a  proper 
kind  of  matter  for  fabricatiu'T  the  ideas  of  each 
fenfe.  The  ideas  of  fight  he  thinks  are  formed 
of  a  kind  of  matter  refembling  the  Bononian 
(tone,  or  fome  kind  of  phofphorus;  that  the 
ideas  of  found  are  formed  of  fome  matter  re- 
fembling the  chords  or  glaffes  which  take  a 
found  from  the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  and  fo 
of  the  reft. 

The  foul,  he  thinks,  may  fabricate  fome 
hundreds  of  thofe  ideas  in  a  day;  and  that  as 
they  are  formed,  they  are  pulhed  farther  off 
from  the  centre  of  the  brain  where  the  foul 
refides.  By  this  means  they  make  a  continued 
chain  of  ideas,  coyled  up  in  the  brain,  the 
firft  end  of  which  is  farthelt  removed  from  the 
centre  or  feat  of  the  foul;  and  the  other  end 
is  always  at  the  centre,  being  the  laft  idea 
formed,  which  is  always  prefent  the  moment 
when  confidered;  and  therefore,  according  as 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  ideas  between  the 
prefent  fenfation  or  thought  in  the  centre  and 
any  other,  the  foul  is  apprehenfive  of  a  larger 
portion  of  time  interpofed. 

Mr.  LocxE  has   not  entered  into  fo  minute 
a  detail  of  this  manufacture  of  ideas;  'but  he 

afcribes 
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CH  A  P.afcrlbes  to  the  mind  a  very  confiderable  hand 
2        i^  forming  its  own  ideas.     With  regard  to  our 
fenfations,  the  mind  is   paffive,  "  they  being 
produced  in  us,  only  by   different   degrees 
and  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal  fpirit?, 
varioufly    agitated    by    external   objeds:'* 
Thefe,  however,  ceafe  to  be,  as  foon  as  they 
ceafe  to  be  perceived ;  but,  by  the  faculties  of 
memory  and  imagination,  "  the  mind  has  an 
"  ability,  when  it  wills,  to  revive  them  again, 
*'  and,  as  it  were,  to  paint  them  anew  upon 
"  itfelf,  though  fome  with   more,  fome  with 
"  lefs  difficulty. 

As  to  the  ideas  of  reflection,  he  afcribes  them 
to  no  other  caufe  but  to  that  attention  which 
the  mind  is  capable  of  giving  to  its  own  ope- 
rations: Thefe,  therefore,  are  formed  by  the 
mind  itfelf.  He  afcribes  likewife  to  the  mind 
the  power  of  compounding  its  fimple  ideas  into 
complex  ones  of  various  forms;  of  repeating 
them,  and  adding  the  repetitions  together;  of 
dividing  and  claffing  them ;  of  comparing  them, 
and,  from  that  comparifon,  of  forming  the 
ideas  of  their  relation;  nay,  of  forming  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  a  fpecies  or  genus,  by  taking 
from  the  idea  of  an  individual  every  thing  by 
which  it  is  diftinguiihed  from  other  individuals 
of  the  kind,  till  at  lail  it  becomes  an  abftracl 
general  idea,  common  to  all  the  individuals  of 
the  kind. 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  powers  which  Mr. 
Locke  afcribes  to  the  mind  itfelf  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  its  ideas.  Bifhop  Berkeley,  as  we 
fhali  fee  afterwards,  abridged  them  confidera- 
bly,  and  Mr.  Hume  much  more. 

The  ideas  we  have  of  the  various  qualities 
of  bodies  are  not  all,  as  Mr.  Locke  thinks,  of 

the 
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the  fame  kind.  Some  of  them  arc  images  orC  H  A  P. 
refemblances  of  what  is  really  in  the  body;  ^^• 
others  are  not.  There  are  certain  qualities"  "'""  ' 
infcparable  from  matter;  fuch  as  extenfion, 
folidity,  figure,  mobility.  Our  ideas  of  thefe 
are  real  refemblances  of  the  qualities  in  the 
body;  and  thefe  he  calls  primary  qualities:  But 
colour,  found,  tafte,  fmell,  heat,  and  cold,  he 
calls  fecondary  qualities,  and  thinks  that  they 
are  only  powers  in  bodies  of  producing  cer- 
tain fenfations  in  us;  which  fenlations  have  no- 
thing refembling  them,  though  they  are  com- 
monly thought  to  be  exaft  refemblances  of 
fomething  in  the  body.  "  Thus,  fays  he,  the 
"  idea  of  heat  or  light,  which  we  receive,  by 
"  our  eye  or  touch,  from  the  fun,  are  com- 
*'  monly  thought  real  qualities  exifting  in  the 
"  fun,  and  fomething  more  tlmn  mere  powers 
«'  in  it." 

The  names  of  primary  and  fecondary  qua- 
lities, were,  I  believe,  firft  ufed  by  Mr.  Locke; 
but  the  diftindion,  which  they  exprefs,  was 
well  underftood  by  Dhs  Cartes,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  him  in  his  Prmcipia,  part  i.  feO:. 
69,  70,  71. 

Although  no  author  has  more  merit  than  Mr. 
Locke,  in  pointing  out  the  ambiguity  of  words, 
and  refolving,  by  that  means,  many  knotty 
queftions,  which  had  tortured  the  wits  of  the 
fchoolmen;  yet,  I  apprehend  he  has  been 
fometimes  milled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
idea,  which  he  ufes  fo  often  almofl  in  every 
page  of  his  effay. 

In  the  expHcation  given  of  this  word,  we 
took  notice  of  two  meanings  given  to  it;  a  po- 
pular and  a  philofophical.  In  the  popular  mean- 
ing, to   have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  fignifies 

nothing  more  than  to  think  of  it.  - 

Although 
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CHAP.     Although   the  operations    of  the  mind   are 
^■^-      moft  properly  and  naturally,  and  indeed  mofl 
'       commonly  in  all  vulgar  languages,  expreffed 
by  active  verbs,  there  is  another  way  of  ex- 
preffing  them  lefs  common,  but  equally  well 
underfiood.     To  think  of  a  thing,  and  to  have 
a  thought  of  it ;  to  beheve  a  thing,  and  to  have 
a  belief  of  it ;  to  fee  a  thing,  and  have  a  fight 
cf  it ;  to  conceive  a  thing,  and  to  have  a  con- 
ception, notion,  or  idea  of  it,  are  phrafes  per- 
^  feftly    fynonymous.       In    thefe    phrafes,    the 

'  thought  means  nothing  but  the  act  of  thinking; 
the  belief,  the  acl:  of  believing  ;  and  the  con- 
ception, notion,  or  idea,  the  act  ot  conceiv- 
ing. To  have  a  clear  and  diftintl  idea,  is,  in 
this  fenfe,  nothing  elfe  but  to  conceive  the 
thing  clearly  and  diltindly.  When  the  word 
idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  fenfe,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  our  having  ideas  in  our  minds. 
To  think  v^ithout  ideas  would  be  to  think  with- 
out thought,  v/hich  is  a  manifefl  contradicli- 
cn. 

But  there  is  another  meaning  of  the  word 
idea  peculiar  to  Philofophers,  and  grounded 
upon  a  philofophical  theory,  which  the  vulgar 
ne\'er  think  of.  Philofophers,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  maintained,  that  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  like  the  tools  of  an  artificer,  can 
only  be  employed  upon  objecls  that  are  prefent, 
in  the  mind,  or  in  the  brain,  where  the  mind 
is  fuppofed  to  refide.  Therefore,  objecls  that 
are  diflant,  in  time  or  place,  mufh  have  a  re- 
prefentative  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  brain ; 
feme  image  or  picture  of  them,  v/hich  is  the 
obje6l  that  the  mind  contemplates.  This  re- 
prefentative  image  was,  in  the  old  philofophy, 
called  a  fpecies  or  phantafm.     Since  the  time  of 

Des 
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Des  Cartes,  it  has  more  commonly  been  cal-C  HAP. 
led  an  idea  ;  and  every  thought  is  conceived  to       1^- 
have  an  idea  of  its  object.     As  this  has  been  a '-    - 
common  opinion  among  Philofophers,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  philofophy,  it  is  the  lefs 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  fhoiild  be  apt  to 
confound  the  operation  of  the  mind  in  think- 
ing, with  the  idea  or  objeft  of  thought,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  its  infeparable  concomitant. 

If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind,  thought  and  the  object  of  thought 
are  different  things,  and  ought  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed.  It  is  true,  thought  cannot  be  with-  - 
out  an  obje£t ;  for  every  man  who  thinks  mufl 
think  of  fomething  ;  but  the  object  he  thinks 
of  is  one  thing,  his  thought  of  that  object  is 
another  thing.  They  are  diftinguifhed  in  all 
languages  even  by  the  vulgar  ;  and  many 
things  may  be  affirmed  of  thought,  that  is, 
of  the  operation  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which 
cannot  without  error,  and  even  abfurdity,  be 
affirmed  of  the  object  of  that  operation. 

From  this,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  if  the 
word  idea.^  in  a  work  where  it  occurs  in  every 
paragraph,  is  ufed  without  any  intimation  of  . 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  fometimes  to  fig- 
nify  thought,  or  the  operation  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  fometimes  to  fignify  thofe  internal 
objects  of  thought  which  Philofophers  fuppofe, 
this  mufl  occafion  confufion  in  the  thoughts 
both  of  the  author  and  of  the  readers.  I  take 
this  to  be  the  greatefl  blemifh  in  the  EfTay  on 
human  underflanding.  I  apprehend  this  is  the 
true  fource  of  feveral  paradoxical  opinions  in 
that  excellent  work,  which  I  fhall  have  occafi- 
on to  take  notice  of. 

Here 
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Here  It  is  very  natural  to  aflc.  Whether  it 
was  Mr.  Locke's  opinion,  that  ideas  are  the 
only  objeds  of  thought  ?  or,  Whether  it  is  not 
polTible  for  men  to  think  of  things  which  are 
not  ideas  in  the  mind  ? 

To  this  queflion  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  direfb 
anfwer.  On  the  one  hand,  he  fays  often,  in 
diftinft  and  ftudied  expreffions,  that  the  term 
idea  flands  for  whatever  is  the  objed  of  the 
underftanding  when  a  man  thinks,  or  whate- 
ver it  is  which  the  mirid  can  be  employed  about 
in  thinking  :  That  the  mind  perceives  nothing 
but  its  own  ideas  :  That  all  knowledge  confifts 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  our  ideas :  That  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  farther  than  we  have  ideas.  Thefe, 
and  many  other  expreffions  of  the  like  import, 
evidently  imply,  that  every  object  of  thought 
mull  be  an  idea,  and  can  be  nothing  elfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
^Ir.  Locke  would  have  acknowledged,  that  we 
may  think  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  of 
the  planet  Jupiter,  and  of  numberlefs  things, 
which  he  would  have  owned  are  not  ideas  in 
the  mind,  but  objefts  which  exift:  independ- 
ent of  the  mind  that  thinks  of  them. 

How  fhall  wc  reconcile  the  two  parts  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  ?  All  I  am  able  to  fay 
upon  Mr.  Locke's  principles  to  reconcile  them, 
is  this.  That  we  cannot  think  of  Alexander, 
or  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  unlefs  we  have  in  our 
minds  an  idea,  that  is,  an  image  or  pidure  of 
thofe  objedls.  The  idea  of  Alexander  is  an 
image,  or  pidture,  or  repref'^ntation  of  that 
hero  in  my  mind  ;  and  this  idta  is  the  imme- 
diate objed  of  my  thought  when  I  think  of 
Ax£XANDi.R.     That  this  was  Locke's  opinion, 

and 
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and  that  it  has  been  generally  the  opinion  of  C  H  A  P. 
PhilofoDuers,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  ^^ 

But,  iiiflead  of  giving  light  to  the  queftion 
propofed,  it  feems  to  involve  it  in  greater 
darknefs. 

When  I  think  of  Alexander,  I  am  told 
there  is  an  image  or  idea  of  Alexander  in 
my  mind,  which  is  the  immediate  objeft  of* 
this  thought.  The  neceflary  confequence  of 
this  feems  to  be,  that  there  are  two  objefts  of 
this  thought  ;  the  idea,  which  is  in  the  mind, 
and  the  perfon  reprefented  by  that  idea ;  the 
firft,  the  immediate  object  of  the  thought,  the 
laft,  the  objeft  of  the  fame  thought,  but  not 
the  immediate  objeft.  This  is  a  hard  faying  ; 
for  it  makes  every  thought  of  things  external 
to  have  a  double  obje6l.  Every  man  is  con- 
fcious  of  his  thoughts,  and  yet,  upon  atten- 
tive reflection,  he  perceives  no  fuch  duplicity 
in  the  objed;  he  thinks  about.  Sometimes 
men  fee  objeds  double,  but  they  always  know 
when  they  do  fo  :  And  I  know  of  no  Philofo- 
pher  who  has  exprefsly  owned  this  duplicity  in 
the  objeft  of  thought,  though  it  follows  necef- 
farily  from  maintaining,  that,  in  the  fame 
thought,  there  is  one  objeft,  that  is  immediate 
and  in  the  mind  itfelf,  and  another  objedt, 
which  is  not  immediate,  and  which  is  not  in 
the  mind. 

Befides  this,  it  feems  very  hard,  or  rather 
impoffible,  to  undcrfend  what  is  meant  by  an 
objed  of  thought,  tnat  is  not  an  immediate 
objed  of  thought.  A  body  in  motion  may 
move  another  that  was  at  reft,  by  the  medium 
I  of  a  third  body  that  is  interpofed.  This  is 
eafily  underftood  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  medium  interpofed  between  a  mind 
Vol.  I.  N  and 
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CHAP,  and  the  thought  of  that  mind  ;  and,  to  think 
^^-  of  any  objed  by  a  medium,  feems  to  be  words 
'^~^~^~-'  v\'ithout  any  meaning.  There  is  a  fenfe  in 
which  a  thin^  may  be  faid  to  be  perceived  by 
a  medium.  Thus  any  kind  of  fign  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  medium  bv  which  I  perceive  or 
underdand  the  thing  fignified.  The  fign,  by 
cullom,  or  compact,  or  perhaps  by  nature,  in- 
troduces the  thought  of  the  thing  fignified. 
But  here  the  thing  fignified,  when  it  is  intro- 
duced to  the  thought,  is  an  obje6:  of  thought 
no  lefs  immediate  t]:;an  the  fign  was  before : 
And  there  are  here  two  objects  of  thought, 
one  fucceeding  another,  which  we  have  fliown 
is  not  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  an  idea,  and  the 
objeft  it  reprefents. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  if  Philofophers 
will  maintain  that  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the 
only  immediate  objeds  of  thought,  they  will 
be  forced  to  grant  that  they  are  the  fole  objeds 
of  thought,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  for  men 
to  think  of  any  thing  elfe.  Yet,  furely, 
Mr.  Locke  beheved  that  we  can  think  of  many 
things  that  are  not  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  but  he 
feems  not  to  have  perceived,  that  the  maintain- 
ing that  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the  only  imme- 
diate objecis  of  thought,  muli  neceffarily  draw 
this  confequence  along  with  it. 

The  confequence,  however,  was  feen  by 
Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume,  who  rather 
chofe  to  admit  the  confequence  "than  to  give 
up  the  principle  from  which  it  follows. 

Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Locke, 

that  he  ufed  the  word  idea  fo  very  frequently, 

as  to  m.ake  it  very  difficult  to  give  the  attention. 

necelTary  to  put  it  always  to  the  fame  meaning. 

-.^___^'A^d  it  appears  eyideDt,_JLhat^  in  many  places, 

he 
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he  means  nothing  more  by  it  but  the  notion  or  C  H  A  P. 
conception  we  have  of  any  objctt  of  thought  ;       ^■^• 
that   is,    the   aft  of  the  mind  in  conceiving  it.        ^"^ 
and  not  the  objed  conceived. 

In  explaining  this  word,  he  fays,  that  he  ufes 
it  for  whatever  is  mtant  by  phantafm,  notion, 
fpecies.  Here  are  three  fynonymes  to  the 
word  idea.  The  firfl:  and  lafl  are  very  proper 
to  exprefs  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the 
word,  being  terms  of  art  in  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy,  and  fignifying  images  of  external 
things  in  the  mind,  vi'hich,  according  to  that 
philofophy,  are  objeds  of  thought.  But  the 
word  72oiion  is  a  word  in  common  language, 
whofe  meaning  agrees  exactly  with  the  popu- 
lar meaning  of  the  word  idea,  but  not  with 
the  philofophical. 

When  thefe  two  different  meanings  of  the 
word  idea  are  confounded  in  a  flu  died  explica- 
tion of  it,  there  is  little  reafon  to  expe6:  that 
they  fliould  be  carefully  diflinguifhed  in  the 
frequent  ufe  of  it.  There  are  many  palTages 
in  the  Eflay,  in  which,  to  make  them  intelli- 
gible, the  word  idea  mufl  be  taken  in  one  of 
thofe  fenfes,  and  many  others,  in  which  it 
mull  be  taken  in  the  other.  It  feems  proba- 
ble, that  the  author,  not  attending  to  this  am- 
biguity of  the  word,  ufed  it  in  the  one  fenfe 
or  the  other,  as  the  fubj eft-matter  required  ; 
and  the  far  greater  part  of  his  readers  have 
done  the  fame. 

There  is  a  third  fenfe,  in  which  he  ufes  the 
word  not  unfrequently,  to  fignify  objefts  of 
thought  that  are  not  in  the  mind,  but  exter- 
nal. Of  this  he  feems  to  be  fenfible,  and 
fomewhere  makes  an  apology  for  it.  When  he 
affirms,  as  he  does  in  innumerable  places,  that 
N  2  all 
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CHAP,  all  human  knowledge  confifts  in  the  perception 
^^-  of  the  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  of  our  ideas, 
it  is  impoffible  to  put  a  meaning  upon  this, 
confident  with  his  principles,  unlefs  he  means 
by  ideas  every  object  of  human  thought,  whe- 
ther mediate  or  imm.edirte  ;  every  thing,  in  a 
word,  that  can  be  fignified  by  the  fubjedl,  or 
predicate  of  a  propofition. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  word  idea  has  three 
different  meanings  in  the  Effay  ;  and  the  au- 
thor fecms  to  have  ufcd  it  fometimes  in  one, 
fometimes  in  another,  without  being  aware  of 
any  change  in  the  meaning.  The  reader 
Aides  eafily  into  the  fame  fallacy,  that  meaning 
occurring  mofl  readily  to  his  mind  which 
gives  the  bed  fenfe  to  what  he  reads.  I  have 
met  with  perfons  profeilmg  no  flight  acquain- 
tance with  the  Elfay  on  human  underflanding, 
who  m.aintained,  that  the  word  idea,  wherever 
it  occurs,  means  nothing  more  than  thought ; 
and  that  where  he  fpeaks  of  ideas  as  images  in 
the  mind,  and  as  objects  of  thought,  he  is  not 
to  be  underftood  as  fpeaking  properly,  but 
figuratively  or  analogically  :  And  indeed  I  ap- 
prehend, that  it  v/ould  be  no  fmall  advantage 
to  many  paffages  in  the  book,  if  they  could 
admit  of  this  interpretation. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  Philofopher  alone 
to  have  given  too  little  attention  to  the  diftinc- 
tion  bttvveen  the  operations  of  the  mind  and 
the  objtdts  of  thofe  operations.  Although 
this  diftindion  be  familiar  to  the  vulgar,  and 
found  in  the  ftru£ture  of  all  languages,  Philo- 
fophers,  when  they  fpeak  of  ideas,  often  con- 
found the  two  together  ;  and  their  theory  con- 
cerning ideas  has  led  them  to  do  fo  :  For  ideas 
being  fuppofed  to  be  a  fhadowy  kind  of  beings, 

intermediate 
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intermediate  between  the  thought,    and  the  C  H  A  P. 
objed  of  thought,  fometimes  feem  to   coalefce      '^ 
with  the  thought,    fometimes  with  the  objed:       ' 
of  thought,    and   fometimes  to  have  a  diftind 
exiftence  of  their  own. 

The  fame  philofophical  theory  of  ideas  has 
led  Philofophers  to  confound  the  different  ope- 
rations of  the  underftanding,  and  to  call  them 
all  by  the  name  of  perception,     Mr.  Locke, 
though  not  free  from  this  fault,  is  not  fo  often 
chargeable   with   it,    as  fome  who  came  after 
him.     The  vulgar  give  the  name  of  perception 
to  that  immediate  knowledge  of  external   ob-. 
je£ts  which  we  have  by  our  external  fenfes. 
This   is  its   proper   meaning  in  our  language, 
though  fometimes  it  may  be  applied  to  other 
things  metaphorically  or  analogically.     "When 
1 1  think  of  any  thing  that  does  not  exift,  as  of 
the   republic  of  Oceana,  I  do  not  perceive  it ; 
ll  only  conceive  or  imagine  it  :  When  I  think 
lof  what  happened   to  me  yefterday,  I  do  not 
Iperceive  but  remember  it :    When  I  am  pained 
dth   the  gout,    it  is  not  proper  to  fay  I  per- 
:eive  the  pain  ;    I  feel  it ;  or  am  confcious  of 
ffit :    It  is  not  an  objeft  of  perception,  but  of 
fenfation  and  of  confcioufnefs.       So   far   the 
/ulgar  diftinguifh   very  properly  the  different 
operations  of  the  mind,    and  never  confound 
,  he   names  of  things   fo  different  in  their  na- 
lure :    But  the   theory  of  ideas  leads  Philofo- 
mers  to  conceive  all  thofe  operations  to  be  of 
I  ne  nature,  and  to  give  them  one  name  :  They 
r-e  all,    according  to  that  theory,  the  percep- 
|on  of  ideas  in  the  mind.     Perceiving,  remem- 
ering,    imagining,    being   confcious,    are  all 
jrceiving  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  are  called 
hrceptiom.     Hence  it  is  that  Philofophers  fpeak 

of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  the  perceptions  of  memory,  and  the  percep- 
^^-  lions  of  imagination.  They  make  fcnfation  to 
be  a  perception  ;  and  every  thing  we  perceive 
by  our  fenfes  to  be  an  idea  of  fenfation  :  Some- 
times they  fay,  that  they  are  confcious  of  the 
ideas  in  their  own  minds,  fometimes  that  they 
perceive  them. 

However  improbable  it  may  appear  that 
Philofophers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  ftudy 
the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  fliould  ex- 
prefs  them  lefs  properly,  and  lefs  dillindly 
than  the  vulgar,  it  feems  really  to  be  the  caie  ; 
and  the  only  account  that  can  be  given  of  this 
ftrange  phsenomenon,  I  take  to  be  this  :  1  hat 
the  vulgar  feek  no  theory  to  account  for  the 
operations  of  their  minds ;  they  know  that 
they  fee,  and  hear,  and  remember,  and  ima- 
gine ;  and  thofe  who  think  diftindly  will  ex- 
prefs  thefe  operations  diftinclly,  as  their  con- 
fcioufnefs  reprefents  them  to  the  mind  :  But 
Philofophers  think  that  they  ought  to  know 
not  only  that  there  are  fuch  operations,  but 
how  they  are  performed ;  how  they  fee,  and 
hear,  and  remember,  and  im.agine  ;  and,  ha- 
ving invented  a  theory  to  explain  thefe  opera- 
tions, by  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind,  the] 
fuit  their  exprelhons  to  their  theory ;  and  as 
a  falfe  comment  throv/s  a  cloud  upon  the  textJ 
fo  a  falfe  theory  darkens  the  phssnomen^ 
which  it  attempts   to   explain. 

We  fhall  examine  this  theory  afterwardsJ 
Here  I  would  only  obferve,  that  if  it  is  nof 
true,  it  may  be  expeded  that  it  (hould  lead  in^ 
genious  men  who  adopt  it  to  confound  the 
operations  of  the  mind  with  their  objects,  am 
with  one  another,  even  where  the  commoi 
language  of  the  unlearned  clearly  diflinguifhes 

them. 
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them.     One  that    trufls  to  a  fahe  guide,  is  inC  H  A  F. 
greater  danger  of  being  led  aflray  than  he  who       ^• 
trufls  his   own  eyes,  though  he  ihoulJ  be  but        """^ 
indifferently  acquainted  with  the  road. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Senthnents  of  Bijhop   Berkeley. 

GEORGE  BERKELEY,  afterwards  Bi- 
fhop  of  Cloyne,  pubhfhed  his  new  Theo- 
ry of  Vilion  in  1709;  his  Treatife  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  in  1710; 
and  his  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philo- 
nous  in  1713  ;  being  then  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  is  acknowledged  uni- 
verfally  to  have  great  merit  as  an  excellent 
writer,  and  a  very  acute  and  clear  reafoner  on 
the  mod  abftract  fubjedts,  not  to  fpeak  of  his 
virtues  as  a  man,  which  were  very  confpicu- 
ous  :  Yet  the  doctrine  chiefly  held  forth  in  the 
Treatifes  above  mentioned,  efpecially  in  the 
two  lalt,  has  generally  been  thought  fo  very 
abfurd,  that  few  can  be  brou:^^ht  to  think  that 
he  either  believed  it  himielf,  or  that  he  feri- 
Gufly  meant  to  perfuade  others  of  its  truth. 

He  maintains,  and  thinks  ne  has  demonftra- 
ted,  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  grounded  on 
principles  of  philofophy  univerfally  received, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter  in  the 
univerfe ;  that  fun  and  moon,  earth  and  fea, 
our  own  bodies,  and  thofe  of  our  friends,  are 
nothing  but  ideas  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
think  of  them,  and  that  they  have  no  exiftence 
when  they  are  not  the  objects  of  thought ; 
that  all  that  is  in  the  univerfe  may  be  reduced 

to 
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to  two  categories,    to  wit,    minds,  and  ideas 
in  the    mind. 

But  however  abfurd  this  doctrine  might  ap- 
pear to  the  unlearned,  who  confider  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe  as  the  moil  evi- 
dent of  all  truths,  and  what  no  man  in  his  fen- 
fes  can  doubt ;  the  Philofophers  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  confider  ideas  as  the  immediate 
objefts  of  all  thought,  had  no  title  to  view 
this  do£trine  of  Berkeley  in  fo  unfavourable 
a  light. 

They  were  taught  by  Des  Cartes,  and  by 
all  that  came  after  him,  that  the  exiftence  of 
the  objects  of  fenfe  is  not  felf-evident,  but 
requires  to  be  proved  by  arguments  ;  and  al- 
though Des  Cartes,  and  many  others,  had 
laboured  to  find  arguments  for  this  purpofe, 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  that  force  and  clear- 
nefs  in  them  which  might  have  been  expected 
in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance.  Mr.  Norris 
had  declared,  that  after  all  the  arguments 
that  had  been  offered,  the  exiftence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  is  only  probable,  but  by  no 
means  certain.  Malebranche  thought  it 
refted  upon  the  authority  of  revelation,  and 
that  the  aguments  drawn  from  reafon  were 
not  perfectly  conclufive.  Others  thought, 
that  the  argument  from  revelation  was  a 
mere  fophifm,  becaufe  revelation  comes  to  us 
by  our  fenfes,  and  mufl  reft  upon  their  au- 
thority. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  new  philofophy  had 
been  making  gradual  approaches  towards 
Berkeley's  opinion;  and,  whatever  others 
might  do,  the  Philofophers  had  no  title  to 
look  upon  it  as  abfurd,  or  unworthy  of  a  fair 
examination.     Several  authors  attempted  to 

anfwer 
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anfwer  his  arguments,  but  with  Httle  fuccefs,^  H  A  P. 
and  others  acf^nowledged  that  they  could  nei-       ^• 
ther   anfwer   them   nor  aifent  to  them.     It  is     ^'~  ^ 
probable  the  Bifliop  made  but  few  converts   to ' 
his  dodrine  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  made  fome  ; 
and  that  he   himfelf  continued,  to  the  end  of 
his  hfe,  firmly  perfuaded,  not  only  of  its  truth, 
but  of  its   great  importance  for  the  improve- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  and  efpecially  for 
the  defence  of  religion.     Dial.  Pref.     "  If  the 
**  principles  which  1   here  endeavour  to  pro- 
"  pagate  are   admitted   for  true,    the  confe- 
*'  quences  which  I  think  evidently   flow  from 
*'  thence  are,  that  atheifm  and  fcepticifm  will 
'•^  be   utterly  deltroyed,  many  intricate  points 
"  made   plain,    great  difficulties  folved,  feve- 
*'  ral   ufelefs   parts  of  fcience  retrenched,  fpe- 
"  Gulation  referred  to  praftice,    and  men  re- 
"  duced  from  paradoxes  to  common  fenfe.'* 

In  the  Theory  of  vifion,  he  goes  no  farther 
than  to  alTert  that  the  objeds  of  fight  are  no- 
thing but  ideas  in  the  mmd,  granting,  or  at 
lead  not  denying,  that  there  is  a  tangible 
world,  which  is  really  external,  and  which 
exifts  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not.  Whe- 
ther the  reafon  of  this  was,  that  his  fyftem  had 
not,  at  that  time,  wholly  opened  to  his  own 
mind,  or  whether  he  thought  it  prudent  to  let 
it  enter  into  the  minds  of  his  readers  by  de- 
grees, I  cannot  fay.  I  think  he  infmuates  the 
laft  as  the  reafon  in  the  Principles  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  Theory  of  vifion,  however,  taken  by 
itfelf,  and  without  relation  to  the  main  branch 
of  his  fyftem,  contains  very  important  difcove- 
ries,  and  marks  of  great  genius.  He  diftin- 
guiflies,    more  accurately  than  any  that  went 

before 
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CHAP,  before  him,  between  the  immediate  objefts  of 
^  fight,  and  thofe  of  the  other  fen*es  which  are 
early  affociated  with  them.  He  fliew^,  that 
diftance,  of  itfelf,  and  immediately,  is  not 
feen  ;  but  that  we  learn  to  judge  of  it  by  cer- 
tain fenfations  and  perceptions  which  are  con- 
nected with  it.  This  is  a  very  important  ob- 
fervacion ;  and,  I  believe,  was  firll  made 
by  this  author.  It  gives  much  new  light  to 
the  operations  of  our  fenfes,  and  ferves  to  ac- 
count for  many  phEcnomena  in  optics,  of 
which  the  greateft  adepts  in  that  fcience  had 
always  either  given  a  falfe  account,  or  acknow- 
ledged that  they  could  give  none  at  all. 

We  may  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  the  in- 
genious author  feems  not  to  have  attended  to 
a  diftinction,  by  which  his  general  ailertion 
ought  to  have  been  limited.  It  is  true  that 
the  diftance  of  an  objett  from  the  eye  is  not 
immediately  feen  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  kind 
of  diftance  of  one  objetl  from  another  which 
we  fee  immediately.  The  author  acknowledg- 
es, that  there  is  a  vifible  extenfion,  and  vifible 
figures,  v.'hich  are  proper  objects  of  fight; 
there  muft  thefore  be  a  viiible  diftance.  Ailro- 
nomers  call  it  angular  diftance  ;  and  although 
they  meafare  it  by  the  angle,  which  is  made 
by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  two 
diftant  obje£ls,  yet  it  is  immediately  perceived 
by  fight,  even  by  thofe  who  never  thought  of 
that  angle. 

He  led  the  way  in  iliewing  how  we  learn  to 
perceive  the  diftance  of  an  object  from  the  eye, 
though  this  fpeculation  was  carried  farther  by 
others  who  came  after  him.  He  made  the 
diftinclion  between  that  extenfion  and  figure 
which  we  perceive  by  fight  only,    and  that 

which 
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which  v/e  perceive  by  touch  ;  calling  the  firft,  CHAP, 
vifible,  the  laft,  tairrible  extenfion  and  figure. .       '      . 
He  flieweJ   likewife,    that  tangible  extenlicn, 
and   not  vifible,  is  the  object  of  geometry,  al- 
though Mathematicians  commonly  ufe  vifible 
diagrams  in  their  demonftrations. 

The  notion  of  extenfion  and  figure  which 
we  get  from  fight  only,  and  that  which  we 
get  from  touch,  have  been  fo  conftantlv  con- 
joined  from  our  infancy  in  all  the  judgments 
we  form  of  the  objects  of  fenfe,  that  it  requi- 
red great  abilities  to  diflinguilh  them  accurate- 
ly, and  to  affign  to  each  fenfe  what  truly  be- 
longs to  it ;  "  fo  difficult  a  thing  it  is,"  as 
Berkeley  juitly  obferves,  "  to  diffolve  an 
'*  union  fo  early  begun,  and  confirmed  by  fo 
"  long  a  habit.'*  1  his  point  he  has  laboured, 
through  the  whole  of  the  Elfay  on  vifion,  with 
that  uncommon  penetration  and  judgment 
which  he  pofleffed,  and  with  as  great  fuccefs 
as  could  be  expected  in  a  firft  attempt  upon 
fo  abftrufe  a  fubjecl. 

He  concludes  this  Effay,  by  fhewing,  in  no 
lefs  than  feven  fections,  the  notions  which  an 
intelligent  being,  endowed  with  fight,  without 
the  fenfe  of  touch,  might  form  of  the  objects 
of  fenfe.  This  fpeciilation,  to  fhallow  think- 
.  ers,  may  appear  to  be  egregious  trifling.  To 
Bifhop  Berkeley  it  appeared  in  another  light, 
and  will  do  fo  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  en- 
tering into  it,  and  who  know  the  importance 
of  it,  in  folving  many  of  the  phasnomena  of 
vifion.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  exerted 
more  force  of  genius  in  this  than  in  the  main 
branch  of  his  fyllem. 

In  the  new  philofophy,  the  pillars  by  which 
the  exigence  of  a  material  world  was  Support- 
ed, 
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C  H  A  Red,  were  fo  feeble,  that  it  did  r.ot  require  the 
^*  force  of  a  Samson  to  bring  them  down  ;  and 
^''^"^in  this  we  have  not  fo  much  reafon  to  admire 
the  ftrength  of  Berkeley's  gtnius,  as  his 
boldnefs  in  publiftiing  to  the  world  an  opinion, 
which  the  unlearned  would  be  apt  to  interpret 
as  the  iign  of  a  crazy  intellect.  A  man  who 
was  firmly  perfuaded  oi  the  dodrine  univer- 
fally  received  by  Philofophers  concerning  ideas, 
if  he  could  but  take  courage  to  call  in  queftion. 
the  exiflence  of  a  material  world,  would  eafi- 
ly  find  unanfwerable  arguments  in  that  doc- 
trine. "  Some  truths  there  are,  fays  Bkr- 
"  KELEY,  fo  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind, 
"  that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  fee 
"  them.  Such,  he  adds,  I  take  this  impor- 
"  tant  one  to  be,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven, 
*'  and  furniture  of  the  earth  ;  in  a  word,  all 
*'  tliofe  bodies  which  compofe  the  mighty 
"  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  fubfiflence 
*'  without  a  mind."     Princ.   §  6. 

Ihe  principle  from,  which  this  important 
conclufion  is  obvioufly  deduced,  is  laid  down 
in  the  firll  fentence  of  his  principles  of  know- 
ledge as  evident  ;  and  indeed  it  has  always 
been  acknowledoed  bv  Philofophers.  "  It  is 
"  evident,  fays  he,  to  any  one  who  takes  a 
"  furvey  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge, 
*'  that  they  are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted 
*'  on  the  fenfes,  or  elfe  fuch  as  are  perceived, 
"  by  attending  to  the  paffions  and  operations 
"  of  the  mind  :  or,  lallly,  ideas  formed  by 
"  help  of  memory  and  imagination,  either 
"  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  repre- 
"  fenting  thofe  originally  perceived  in  the  fore- 
"  faid  ways." 

This 
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This  Is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  C  HAP. 
fyftem  refts.     If  this  be  true  ;   then,  indeed,       X* 
the  exiftence   of  a  material  world   muft   be   a "-    ''"    '' 
dream   that  has   impofed    upon    all    mankind 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  foundation  on  which  fuch  a  fabric  refts 
ought  to  be  very  folid,  and  well  eftablifhed  ; 
yet  Berkeley  fays  nothing  more  for  it  than 
that  it  is  evident.  If  he  means  that  it  is  felf- 
evident ;  this,  indeed,  might  be  a  good  rea- 
fon  for  not  offering  any  dired:  argument  in 
proof  of  it.  But  I  apprehend  this  cannot  juftly 
be  faid.  Self-evident  propofitions  are  thofe 
which  appear  evident  to  every  man  of  found 
underftanding  who  apprehends  the  meaning  of 
them  diftin6tly,  and  attends  to  them  without 
prejudice.  Can  this  be  faid  of  this  propofiti- 
on,  that  all  the  objefts  of  our  knowledge  are 
ideas  in  our  own  minds  ?  I  believe,  that,  to  any 
man  uninftruded  in  philofophy,  this  propofi- 
tion  will  appear  very  improbable,  if  not  ab- 
furd.  However  fcanty  his  knowledge  may  be, 
he  confiders  the  fun  and  moon,  the  earth  and 
fea,  as  objects  of  it :  And  it  will  be  difficult  to 
perfuade  him,  that  thofe  objects  of  his  know- 
ledge are  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  and  have  no 
exiftence,  when  he  does  not  think  of  them. 
If  I  may  prefume  to  fpeak  my  own  fentiments, 
I  once  believed  this  do6trine  of  ideas  fo  firmly, 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  fyftem 
in  confequence  of  it ;  till,  finding  other  con- 
fequences  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me 
more  uneafmefs  than  the  want  of  a  material 
world,  it  came  into  my  mind,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  to  put  the  queftion.  What  evidence 
have  1  for  this  dodrine,  that  all  the  objects  of 
my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ? 

From 
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CHAP. From  that  rime  to  the  prefent,  I  have  been 

.  _''       candidly  and  impartially,  as  I  think,  feeking 

for  the  evidence  of  this    principle,    but  can 

find  none,    excepting  the  authority  of  Philofo- 

phers. 

We  iliall  have  occafion  to  examine  its  evi- 
dence afterwards.  I  would  at  prefent  only 
obferve,  that  all  the  arguments  brought  by 
Berkeley  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  material 
world  are  grounded  upon  it  ;  and  that  he  has 
not  attempted  to  give  any  evidence  for  it,  but 
takes  it  for  granted,  as  other  Philofophers  had 
done  before  him. 

But  fuppofmg  this  principle  to  be  true, 
Be-rkeley's  fyftem  is  impregnable.  No  de- 
monflration  can  be  more  evident  than  his  rea- 
foning  from  it.  Whatever  is  perceived  is  an 
idea,  and  an  idea  can  only  exifl  in  a  mind. 
It  has  no  exiftence  when  it  is  not  perceived  ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  thing  like  an  idea,  but 
an  idea. 

So  fenfible  he  was,  that  it  required  no  la- 
borious reafoning  to  deduce  his  fyftem  from 
the  principle  laid  down,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  thought  needlefsly  prolix  in  handling 
the  fubjeft,  and  makes  an  apology  for  it. 
Princ.  §  2  2.  "  To  what  purpofe  is  it,  fays 
"  he,  to  dilate,  upon  that  which  may  be  de- 
"  monftrated,  with  the  utmoft  evidence,  in 
*'  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one  who  is  capable 
"  of  the  leaft  reflection."  But  though  his 
demonftration  might  have  been  comprehended 
in  a  line  or  two,  he  very  prudently  thought, 
that  an  opinion,  which  the  world  would  be 
apt  to  look  upon  as  a  monfter  of  abfurdity, 
would  not  be  able  to  make  its  way  at  once, 
even  by  the  force  of  a  naked  demonftration. 

He 
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He  obferves  juftly,  Dial.  2.     "  That  thoughC  H  A  P. 

"  a  demcnftration  be  never  fo  well  grounded,      ^■ 

"  and  fairly  propofed,  yet,  if  there  is,  withal, 

"  a  llrain  of  prejudice,  or   a  wrong  bias  on 

*'  the   underPianding,  can  it   be   expedled  to 

*'  perceive  clearly,  and   adhere  firmly  to   the 

"  truth  ?    No  y     there   is    need  of  time    and 

"  pains  ;    the    attention    mud    be    awakeRed 

"  and  detained,  by   a  frequent  repetition   of 

"  the    fame   thing,    placed   often  in  the  fame, 

"  often  in  different  hghts.*' 

It  was  therefore  nccclTary  to  dwell  upon  it, 
and  turn  it  on  all  fides  till  it  became  familiar  ; 
to  confider  all  its  confequences,  and  to  obviate 
every  prejudice  and  prepoifellion  that  might 
hinder  its  admittance.  It  was  even  a  matter  of 
fom.e  difficulty  to  fit  it  to  common  language, 
fo  far  as  to  enable  men  to  fpeak  and  reafon 
about  it  intelligibly.  Thofe  who  have  entered 
ferioufly  into  Berkeley's  fyftem,  have  found, 
after  all  the  affiff ance  which  his  writings  give, 
that  time  and  practice  are  neceffary  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  Ipeaking  and  thinking  diflindly 
upon  it. 

Berkeley  forefaw  the  oppofition  that 
would  be  made  to  his  fyftem,  from  two  dif- 
ferent quarters  ;  firji^  from  the  Philofophers  ; 
and,  fecondly,  from  the  vulgar,  who  are  led 
by  the  plain  dilates  of  nature.  The  firft  he 
had  the  courage  to  oppofe  openly  and  avow- 
edly ;  the  fecond  he  dreaded  much  more,  and 
therefore  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and,  I 
think,  ufes  fome  art,  to  court  into  his  party. 
This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  his  Dia- 
logues. He  fets  out  with  a  declaration.  Dial. 
I.  "  That,  of  late,  he  had  quitted  fcveral  of 
**  the  fublime  notions  he  had  got  in  the  fchools 

«  of 
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P-"  of  the  Phllofophers  for  vulgar  opinions/'' 
and  aflures  Hylas,  his  fellow-dialogift, 
"  That,  fince  this  revolt  from  metaphyfical 
*'  notions  to  the  plain  dictates  of  nature,  and 
"  common  fenfe,  he  found  his  underftanding 
"  ftrangely  enlightened  ;  fo  that  he  could  now 
*'  eafily  comprehend  a  great  many  things, 
"  which  before  were  all  myftery  and  riddle.*' 
Pref.  to  Dial.  "  If  his  principles  are  admitted 
"  for  true,  men  v/ill  be  reduced  from  para- 
"  doxes  to  common  fenfe.*'  At  the  fame 
time,  he  acknowledges,  "  That  they  carry 
*'  with  them  a  great  oppofition  to  the  prejudi-* 
*'  ces  of  Philofophers,  which  have  fo  far  pre- 
"  vailed  againft  the  common  fenfe  and  natu- 
"  ral  notions  of  mankind.** 

When  Hylas  objedls  to  him.  Dial.  3. 
"  You  can  never  perfuade  me  Philonous, 
"  that  the  denying  of  matter  or  corporeal  fub- 
"  Ifance  is  not  repugnant  to  the  univerfal 
"  fenfe  of  mankind."  He  anfwers,  "  I  wifli 
"•  both  our  opinions  were  fairly  Hated,  and 
"  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  men  who  had 
"  plain  common  fenfe,  without  the  prejudices 
"  of  a  learned  education.  Let  me  be  repre- 
"  fented  as  one  who  trufls  his  fefifes,  who 
"  thinks  he  knows  the  things  he  fees  and  feels^ 
"  and  entertains  no  doubt  of  their  exiftence. 
"  — If  by  material  fubflance  is  meant  only 
''  fenfible  body,  that  which  is  feen  and  felt, 
"  (and  the  unphilofophical  part  of  the  world, 
■'  I  dare  fay  mean  no  more),  then  I  am  more 
'  certain  of  matter's  exiftence  than  you  or 
•'  any  other  Philofopher  pretend  to  be.  If 
■'  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  the  gttie- 
''  rality  of  mankind  averfe  from  the  notions 
'  I  efpoufe,  it  is  a  mifapprehenfion  that  I  de- 

"  ny 
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^'  ny  the  reality  of  fenfible  things  :  Bat  as  itCH  A  P. 
*'  is   you   who  are  guilty  of  that,  and  not   I,      ^• 
"  it  follows,  that,  in  truth,  their   averfion  is        ^'"^"^ 
againfh  your  notions,  and  not  mine.— I  am 
content  to   appeal   to  the  common  fenfe  of 
the  world  for  the  truth  of  my  notion.     I  am 
of  a  vulgar  call,  fimple  enough  to  believe 
my  fenfes,  and   to   leave   thmgs   as  I  find 
"  them. — I  cannot,  for  my  life,  help  thinking 
*'  that  fnow  is  white,  and  fire  hot." 

When  Hyi.as  is  at  lafl  entirely  converted, 
he  obferves  to  Philonous,    "  After  all,  the 
controverfy  about   matter,  in  the   flricl:  ac- 
ceptation of  it,  lies  altogether  between  you 
and  the  Philofophers,    wi:iofe  principles,    I 
acknowledge,  are  not  near  fo   natural,    or 
fo    agreeable   to    the     common    fenfe    of 
"  mankind,    and  holy  fcripture,  as    yours." 
Philonous    obferves  in  the  end,    "  That  he 
"  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  fetter  up  of  new 
^^  notions,  his  endeavours  tend  only  to  unite, 
*'  and  to  place  in  a  clearer   light,    that  truth 
"  which  was  before  fhared  between  the  vubar 
*'  and  the  Philofophers  ;   the  former  being  or 
opinion j    that  thofe  things  they  immediate- 
ly perceive  are  the  real  things  ;    and  the  lat- 
ter,   that  the  things  immediately  perceived 
are   ideas  which   exifl  only  in   the  mind  ; 
*'  which  two  things  put  together  do,  in  effect, 
"  conflitute  the  fubfbance  of  what  he  advan- 
"  ces :"      And    he  concludes   by  obferving. 
That  thofe  principles,  which  at    firfl    view 
lead   to    fcepticifm,    purfued   to    a    certain 
point,  bring  men  back  to  common  fenfe.'* 
Thefe  paffages  fhow  fufficiently  the  author*s 
concern  to  reconcile  his  fyftem  to  the  plain  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  common  fenfe,  while  he 
Vol.  I,  O  expreffes 
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C  H  A  P.exprefles  no  concern  to  reconcile  it  to  the  re- 
^-  ceived  doclrines  of  Philofophers.  He  is  fond 
'^'^^~*~^  to  take  part  with  the  vulgar  againft  the  Philo- 
fophers, and  to  vindicate  common  fenfe  againil 
their  innovations.  "What  pity  is  it  that  he  did 
not  carry  this  fufpicion  of  the  doctrine  of  Phi- 
lofophers fo  far  as  to  doubt  of  that  philofophi- 
cal  tenet  on  which  his  whole  fyftem  is  built, 
to  wit,  that  the  things  immediately  perceived 
by  the  fenfes  are  ideas  which  exift  only  in  the 
mind ! 

After  all,  it  feems  no  eafy  matter  to  make 
the  vulgar  opinion  and  that  of  Berkeley  to 
meet.  And  to  accomplifh  this,  he  feems  to 
me  to  draw  each  out  of  its  line  towards  the 
other,  not  without  fome  ftralning. 

The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that 
the  very  things  which  we  perceive  by  our  fen- 
fes do  really  exift.  This  he  grants  :  For  thefe 
things,  fays  he,  are  ideas  in  our  minds,  or 
complexions  of  ideas,  to  which  we  give  one 
name,  and  confider  as  one  thing  ;  thefe  are 
the  immediate  objecls  of  fenfe,  and  thefe  do 
really  exift.  As  to  the  notion,  that  thofe 
things  have  an  abfolute  external  exiftence, 
independent  of  being  perceived  by  any  mind, 
he  thinks  that  this  is  no  notion  of  the  vulgar, 
but  a  refinement  of  Philofophers  ;  and  that  the 
notion  of  material  fubftance,  as  a  fuhjlratwn^ 
or  fupport  of  that  collection  of  fenfible  quali- 
ties to  which  we  give  the  name  of  an  apple  or 
a  melon,  is  likewife  an  invention  of  Philofo- 
phers, and  is  not  found  with  the  vulgar  till 
they  are  inftruded  by  Philofophers.  The  fub- 
ftance not  being  an  object  of  fenfe,  the  vulgar 
never  think  of  it  ;  or,  if  they  are  taught  the 
ufe  of  the  word,  they  mean  no  more  by  it 

but 
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but  that  colledion  of  fenfible   qualities  which  CHAP, 
they,  from  finding  them  conjoined  in  nature,      ^• 
have  been  accuflomed  to  call   by   one  name,  '    "^"^ 
and  to  confider  as  one  thing. 

Thus  he  draws  the  vulgar  opinion  near  to 
his  own  ;  and,  that  he  may  meet  it  haif  way, 
he  acknowledges,  that  material  things  have  a 
real  exiilence  out  of  the  mind  of  this  or  that 
perfon  ;  but  the  queftioHj  fays  he,  between 
the  materialill  and  me,  is,  Whether  they  have 
an  abfolute  exiftence  diflinc!:  from  their  being 
perceived  by  God,  and  exterior  to  aU  minds  ? 
This  indeed,  he  fays,  fome  Iie?.tLcns  and 
Philofophers  have  affirmed  ;  but  v.-iioever  en- 
tertains notions  of  the  Deitv,  fuitabie  to  the 
holy  fcripture,  will  be  of  another  opinion. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs,  which  it  re- 
quired all  his  ingenuity  to  anfwer*  It  is  this  : 
The  ideas  in  my  mind  cannot  be  the  fame 
with  the  ideas  of  any  other  mind  ;  therefore^ 
if  the  objects  I  perceive  be  only  ideas,  it  is 
impoilible  that  the  objects  I  perceive  can  exiffc 
any  where,  when  I  do  not  perceive  them  ; 
and  it  is  impodible  that  two  or  more  minds 
can  perceive  the  fame  objecl* 

To  this  Berkeley  anfwers,  that  this  ob- 
jection preffes  no  lefs  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
terialiff  Philofopher  than  his  :  But  the  difficul- 
ty is  to  make  his  opinion  coincide  with  the  no- 
tions of  the  vulgar,  who  are  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  the  very  identical  objects  which  they  per- 
ceive, continue  to  exifl  when  they  do  not  per- 
ceive them ;  and  who  are  no  lefs  firmly  per- 
fuaded, that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  fun  or 
the  moon,  they  all  fee  the  fame  individual  ob- 
ject. 

O  a  To 
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CHAP.  To  reconcile  this  repugnancy,  he  obferves"^ 
^-  Dial,  3.  "  That  if  the  term y^7;?/f  be  taken  in 
the  vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  certain,  (and  not 
at  all  repugnant  to  the  principles  he  main- 
tains,) that  different  perfons  may  perceive 
the  fame  thing  ;  or  the  fame  thing  or  idea 
exi ft  in  different  minds.  Words  are  of  ar- 
bitrary impofition  ;  and  fmce  men  are  ufed 
to  apply  the  word  fame,  where  no  diftindli- 
on  or  variety  is  perceived,  and  he  does  not 
pretend  to  alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows, 
that  as  men  have  faid  before,  feveral  faiv 
the  fame  thing  ;  fo  they  may,  upon  like  oc- 
cafions,  ftill  continue  to  ufe  the  fame  phrafe 
without  any  deviation,  either  from  proprie- 
ty of  language  or  the  truth  of  kings  :  But 
if  the  term  fame  be  ufed  in  the  acceptation 
of  Philofophers,  who  pretend  to  an  abftrac- 
ted  notion  of  identity,  then,  according  to 
their  fundry  definitions  of  this  term,  (for 
it  is  not  yet  agreed  wherein  that  philofo- 
phic  identity  confifts,)  it  may  or  may  not 
be  poffible  for  divers  perfons  to  perceive  the 
fame  thing  :  But  whether  Philofophers 
{hall  think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the  fame  or 
no,  is,  I  conceive,  of  fmall  importance. 
Men  may  difpute  about  identity  and  diver- 
fity,  without  any  real  difference  in  their 
thoughts  and  opinions,  abftrafted  from 
names." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  apprehend  that  Berke- 
ley has  carried  this  attempt  to  reconcile  his 
fyftem  to  the  vulgar  opinion  farther  than  rea- 
fon  fupports  him  ;  and  he  was  no  doubt  temp- 
ted to  do  fo,  from  a  juft  apprehenfion  that,  in 
a  controverfy  of  this  kind,  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind  is  the  mofl  formidable  antago- 
uid. 

Berkeley 
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Berkeley  has  employed  much  pains  and ^H  ■^  P* 
ingenuity  to  {how  that  his  fyftem,  if  received  ^' 
and  believed,  would  not  be  attended  with 
thofe  bad  confequences  in  the  condu6l  of  life 
which  fuperficial  thinkers  maybe  apt  to  impute 
to  it.  His  fyftem  does  not  take  away  or  make 
any  alteration  upon  our  pleafures  or  our  pains  : 
Our  fenfations,  whether  agreeable  or  diiagree- 
able,  are  the  fame  upon  his  fyftem  as  upon 
any  other.  Thefe  are  real  things,  and  the  on- 
ly things  that  intereft  us.  They  are  produced 
in  us  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature,  by 
which  our  conduct  will  be  directed  in  attain- 
ing the  one,  and  avoiding  the  other  :  And  it 
is  of  no  moment  to  us,  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced immediately  by  the  operation  of  lome 
powerful  intelligent  being  upon  our  minds  ; 
or  by  the  mediation  of  fome  inanimate  being 
which  we  call  matter. 

The  evidence  of  an  all-governing  mind,  fo 
far  from  being  weakened,  feems  to  appear 
even  in  a  more  ftriking  light  upon  his  hypo- 
thei>i^  liian  upon  the  common  one.  The 
powers  which  inanimate  matter  is  fuppofed  to 
poflefs,  have  always  been  the  ftrong  hold  of 
Atheifts,  to  which  they  had  recourie  in  de- 
fence of  their  fyftem.  This  fortrefs  of  atheifm 
muft  be  moft  effectually  overturned,  if  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter  in  the  univerfe.  In 
all  this  the  Bifhop  reafons  juftly  and  acutely. 
But  there  is  one  uncomfortable  confequence 
of  his  fyftem,  which  he  feems  not  to  have  at- 
tended to,  and  from  which  it  will  be  found 
difficult,  if  at  all  poffible,  to  guard  it. 

The  coniequence,  I  mean,  is  this,  that, 
although  it  leaves  us  fufficient  evidence  of  a 
fupreme  intelligent  mind,    it   feems  to   take 

away 
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CHAP,  away  all  the  evidence  we  have  of  other  intiplifri 
^-  gent  beings  like  curfclves.  What  I  call  a  father^ 
a  brother,  or  a  friend,  is  only  a  parcel  of  ideas 
in  my  ov^n  mind ;  and  being  ideas  in  my  mind, 
they  cannot  pcmbly  have  that  relation  to  ano- 
ther mind  which  they  iiave  to  mine,  any  more 
than  the  pain  fek  by  me  can  be  the  individual 
pain  felt  by  another.  I  can  find  no  principle 
in  BiLRKiLiY's  fydem,  which  afi'ords  me  even 
probable  ground  to  conclude,  that  there  are 
other  intelligent  beings,  like  myfelf,  in  the  re- 
lations of  father,  brother,  friend,  or  fellovv'-citi- 
zen.  I  am  left  alone,  as  the  only  creature  of 
God  in  the  univerfe,  in  that  forlorn  flate  of 
egoifm^  into  which  it  is  faid  fome  of  the  difci- 
ples  of  Diis  Cartes  were  brought  by  his  phi- 
lofophy. 

Of  all  the  opinions  that  have  ever  been  ad- 
vanced bvPhilofophers,  this  of  Bifhop  Berke- 
ley, that  there  is  no  material  world,  feems  the 
ftrangell,  and  the  moft  apt  to  bring  philofophy 
into  ridicule  with  plain  men  who  are  guided  by 
the  dictates  of  nature  and  common  fenfe.  And 
it  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  improper  to  trace 
this  progeny  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  from  its 
origin,  and  to  obferve  its  gradual  progrefs,  till 
it  acquired  fuch  ftrength,  that  a  pious  and  learn- 
ed Bifi-iop  had  the  boldnefs  to  uilier  it  into  the 
world,  as  demonltrable  from  the  principles  of 
philofophy  univerfally  leceived,  and  as  an  ad- 
mirable expedient  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  for  the  defence  of  religion. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Peripatetic  philofo- 
phy, men  were  httle  difpofed  to  doubt,  and 
much  to  dogmatize.  The  exiflence  of  the  ob- 
jeds  of  fenfe  was  held  as  a  firil  principle ;  and 
the  received  dotlrine  was,  that  the  fenfible  Ipe- 

cies 
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cies  or  idea  is  the  very  form  of  the  external  ob-  CHAP, 
jecl,  jufl  ieparated  from  the  matter  of  it,  and      ^'* 
fent  into  the  mind  that  perceives  it ;  fo  that  we' 
find  no  appearance  of  fcepticifai  about  the  ex- 
igence of  matter  under  that  philofophy. 

D£S  Cartes  taught  men  to  doubt  even  of 
thofe  things  that  had  been  taken  for  nrft  prin- 
ciples. He  rejefted  the  doctrine  of  fpecies  or 
ideas  coming  from  objects ;  but  ftill  maintained, 
that  what  we  immediately  perceive  is  not  the 
external  object,  but  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in 
our  mind.  This  led  feme  of  his  difciples  Into 
egoifm,  and  to  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  every 
creature  in  the  univerfe  but  themfelves  and 
their  own  ideas. 

But  Des  Cartes  himfelf,  either  from  dread 
of  the  cenfure  of  the  Church,  which  he  took 
great  care  not  to  provoke,  or  to  fliun  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  world,  which  might  have  crufhed 
his  fyftem  at  once,  as  it  did  that  of  theEgoifts; 
or,  perhaps,  from  inward  conviction,  was  re- 
folved  to  fupport  the  exiftence  of  matter.  To 
do  this  confiftently  with  his  principles,  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arguments 
that  are  far-fetched,  and  not  very  cogent. 
Sometimes  he  argues,  that  our  fenfes  are  given 
us  by  God,  who  is  no  deceiver;  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  believe  their  teftimony.  But  this 
argument  is  weak;  becaufe,  according  to  his 
principles,  our  fenfes  teftify  no  more  but  that 
we  have  certain  ideas :  And  if  we  draw  conclu- 
fions  from  this  teftimony,  which  the  premifes 
will  not  fupport,  we  deceive  ourfelves.  To 
give  more  force  to  this  weak  argument,  he 
fometimes  adds,  that  we  have  by  nature  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  believe  that  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal world  correfponding  to  our  ideas. 

Male- 
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Malebranche  thought,  that  this  flrong.  J 
propenfity  is  not  a  fuincient  reafon  for  bcliev-  I 
ing  the  exiftence  of  matter;  and  that  it  is  to 
be  received  as  an  article  of  faith,  not  certainly 
difcoverable  by  reafon.  He  is  aware  that  faith 
comes  by  hearing ;  and  that  it  may  be  faid  that 
prophets,  apoflL-s,  and  miracles,  are  only  ideas 
in  our  minds.  But  to  this  he  anfwers,  That 
though  thefe  things  are  only  ideas,  yet  faith 
turns  them  into  realities  ;  and  this  anfwer,  he 
hopes,  will  fatisfy  thofe  who  are  not  too  morofc. 

It  may  perhaps  feem  ftrange,  that  Locke, 
who  wrote  fo  much  about  ideas,  fhould  not  fee 
thofe  confequences  which  Berkeley  thought 
fo  obvioufly  deducible  from  that  doctrine.  Mr. 
Locke  furely  was  not  willing  that  the  dodrine 
of  ideas  fhould  be  thought  to  be  loaded  with 
fuch  confequences.  He  acknowledges,  that 
the  exiftence  of  a  material  world  is  not  to  be, 
received  as  a  firll  principle;  nor  is  it  demon- 
flrable;  but  he  offers  the  bcfl  arguments  for  it 
he  can;  and  fupplies  tlie  weaknefs  of  his  argu- 
ments by  this  obfervation,  that  we  have  fuch 
evidence,  as  is  fufncient  to  diredt  us  in  purfuing 
the  good,  and  avoiding  the  ill  we  may  receive, 
from  external  things,  beyond  which  we  have 
no  concern. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  nngle  paffage  in  Locke's 
EfTay,  which  may  lead  one  to  conjedure,  that, 
he  had  a  glimpfe  of  that  fyflem  v.hich  Berke- 
ley afterwards  advanced,  but  thought  proper, 
to  fupprefs  it  within  his  own  breafh.  The  pafH 
fage  is  in  book  4.  chap.  10.  where,  having] 
proved  the  exiitence  of  an  eternal  intelligentj 
mind,  he  comes  to  anfwer  thofe  who  conceive] 
that  matter  alfomufl  be  eternal ;  becaufe  we  can- 
not conceive  how  it  couldbe  made  out  of  nothing ; 

Anc' 
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And  having  obferved  that  the  creation  of  minds  ^  ^^  ^  ^• 
requires  no  lef.-;  power  than  the  creation  of  mat-  "^ 
ter,  he  adds  what  follows :  "  Nay  poffibly,  if 
wc  could  emancipate  ourfelves  from  vulgar 
notions,  and  raife  our  thoughts,  as  far  as 
they  v/ould  reach,  to  a  clofer  contemplation 
of  things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  fome 
dim  and  feeming  conception,  how  matter 
might  at  firfl  be  made,  and  begin  to  exift 
by  the  power  of  that  eternal  firft  Being;  but 
to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a  fpirit, 
would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect 
of  omnipotent  power.  But  this  being  what 
would  perhaps  lead  us  too  far  from  the  no- 
tions on  which  the  philofophy  now  in  the 
world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable 
to  deviate  fo  far  from  them,  or  to  enquire, 
fo  far  as  gramm^ar  itfelf  would  authorife,  if 
the  common  fettled  opinion  oppofes  it;  ef- 
pecially  in  this  place,  where  the  received 
do61:rine  ferves  well  enough  to  our  prefent 
purpofe.'* 

It  appears  from  this  paifage,  Jirji,  That  Mr. 
Locke  had  fome  fyftem  in  his  mind,  perhaps 
not  fully  digefled,  to  which  we  might  be  led, 
by  raifing  our  thoughts  to  a  clofer  contempla- 
tion of  things,  and  emancipating  them  from 
vulgar  notions.  Secondly,  That  this  fyftem 
would  lead  fo  far  from  the  notions  on  which  the 
philofophy  now  in  the  world  is  built,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  keep  it  within  his  own  breaft. 
Thirdly,  That  it  might  be  doubted  whether  this 
fyftem  differed  fo  far  from  the  common  fettled 
opinion  in  reahty,  as  it  feemed  to  do  in  words. 
Fourthly,  By  this  fyftem,  we  might  poftibly  be 
enabled  to  aim  at  fome  dim  and  feeming  con- 
ception how  matter  might  at  firft  be  made  and 

begin 
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begin  to  exifl ;  but  it  would  give  no  aid  in  con- 
ceiving how  a  fpirit  might  be  made.  1  hefe  are 
the  cbaracleriftics  of  that  fyllem  which  Mr. 
Locke  had  in  his  mind,  and  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  fupprefs.  May  they  not  lead  to  a  pro- 
bable coiijeduie,  that  it  was  the  fame,  or  fom.e- 
thing  fnnilar  to  that  of  Bifhop  Berkeley?  Ac- 
cording to  BERKrLEY's fyftem,  God's  creating 
the  material  world  at  fuch  a  time,  means  no 
more  but  that  he  decreed  from  that  time,  to 
produce  ideas  in  the  minds  of  finite  fpirits,  in. 
that  order,  and  according  to  thofe  rules,  which 
we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  This,  indeed,  re- 
moves all  difficulty,  in  conceiving  how  matter 
was  created;  and  Berkeley  does  not  fail  to 
take  notice  of  the  advantage  of  his  fyftem  on 
that  account.  But  his  fyftem  gives  no  aid  in 
conceiving  how  a  fpirit  may  be  made.  It  ap- 
pears therefore,  that  every  particular  Mr.  Locke 
has  hinted,  with  regard  to  that  fyftem  which 
he  had  in  his  mind,  but  thought  it  prudent  to 
fupprefs,  tallies  exactly  with  the  fyftem  of 
Berkeley.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  Berke- 
ley's fyftem  follows  from  Mr.  Locke's,  by 
very  obvious  confequence,  it  feems  reafonable 
to  conjedlure,  from  the  paiTage  now  quoted, 
that  he  was  not  unaware  of  that  confequence, 
but  left  it  to  thofe  who  fhould  come  after  him 
to  carry  his  principles  their  full  length,  when 
they  fliould  by  time  be  better  eftabhfhed,  and 
able  to  bear  the  fhock  of  their  oppofition  to 
vulgar  notions.  Mr.  Norris,  in  his  Effay  to- 
wards the  theory  of  the  ideal  or  intelligible 
world,  publllhed  in  1701,  obferves,  that  the 
material  world  is  not  an  objecl  of  fenfe ;  becaufe 
fenfation  is  v/ithin  us,  and  has  no  objecl.  Its 
exiftence,  therefore,  he  fays,  is  a  collection  of 
reafon,  and  not  a  very  evident  one. 

From 
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trine  of  ideas,  as  it  was  new  modelled  by  Des 
Cartes,  looked  with  an  unfriendly  afpecl  up^ ' 
on  the  material  world ;  and  although  Philoio- 
phers  were  very  unwilling  to  give  up  either, 
they  found  it  a  very  difficult  talk  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other.  In  this  llate  of  things 
Berkeley,  I  think,  is  reputed  the  firft  who 
had  the  daring  refolution  to  give  up  the  mate- 
rial world  altogether,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  re>- 
ceived  philolophy  ot  ideas. 

But  we  ought  not  in  this  hiflorical  fketch  to 
omit  an  author  of  far  inferior  name,  Arthur. 
Collier,  Reclor    of  Langford   Magna,  near 
Sarum.     Hepublifhed  a  bcoL  in  1713,  which 
he  calls  Clavis  Univerfalis -,  or,  a  new  Enquiry 
after  Truth :  being  a  demonft ration  of  the  non- 
exiftence  or  impoihbiHty  of  an  external  world. 
His  arguments  are  the  fame  in  fubflance  with 
Berkeley's;  and  he  appears   to   undcrfland. 
the  whole  ftrength  of  his  caufe:  Though  he  is 
not  deiicient  in  metaphylical  acutenefs,  his  flile 
is  difagreeable,  being  full  of  conceits,  of  new 
coined  v.ords,  icholaftic  terms,  and  perplexed 
fentences.     He  appears  to   be  well  acquainted 
with  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Nor- 
Ris,  as  well  as  with  Aristotle  and  thefchooU 
men:  l^ut  what  is   very  flrange,  it   does  not 
appear  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Locke's  Ef- 
fay,    which   had  been   publifhed    twenty-four 
years,  or  of  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Know- 
ledge, which  had  been  publiflied  three  years. 

He  fays,  he  had  been  ten  years  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  non-exiflence  of  an  external 
world,  before  he  ventured  to  pubUfh  his  book. 
He  is  far  from  thinking  as  Bi,RKELEY  does, 
that  the  vulgar  are  of  his  opinion.     If  his  book 

fliould 
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^  ^y^  ^-fhould  make  any  converts  to  his  fyflem,  (of 
y  which   he  exr-reifes  little  hope,  though   he  has 

fupport  d  it  by  nine  demonftrations,  he  takes 
pains  to  Ihow  that  his  difciples,  notwithiland- 
ing  their  opinion,  may,  with  the  unenlighten- 
ed, fpcak  of  material  things  in  the  common 
ftile.  He  himfelf  had  fcruples  of  confcience 
about  this  for  fome  time;  and  if  he  had  not 
got  over  them,  he  mufl  have  fhut  his  lips  for 
ever:  But  he  confidered,  that  God  himfelf  has 
ufed  this  ftile  in  fpeaking  to  men  in  the  holy 
fcripture,  and  has  thereby  fanclifyed  it  to  all 
the  faithful;  and  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure.  He  thinks  his  opinion  may  be  of  great 
ufe,  efpecially  in  religion ;  and  applies  it  in  par- 
ticular, to  put  an  end  to  the  controverfy  about 
Chrift's  prefence  in  the  facrament. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  this  fhort  ac=. 
count  of  Collier's  book,  becaufe  I  believe 
it  is  rare,  and  little  known.  I  have  only  feen 
one  copy  of  it,  which  is  in  the  Univerfity  libra- 
ry of  Glafgow. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     XL 

Bijhop  Berkeley's  Sentiments  of  the  Nature  of 
Ideas. 

I  Pass  over  the  fentlments  of  Bifhop  Berke- 
ley, with  refpecl  to  abftracl  ideas,  and 
with  refpeft  to  fpace  and  time,  as  things  which 
may  more  properly  be  confidered  in  another 
place.  But  I  mud  take  notice  of  one  part  of 
his  fyflem,  wherein  he  feems  to  have  deviated 
from  the  common  opinion  about  ideas. 

Though  he  fets  out  in  his  principles  of  know- 
ledge by  telling  us,  that  it  is  evident  the  ob- 
jects of  human  knowledge  are  ideas,  and  builds 
his  whole  fyilem  upon  this  principle:  yet,  in 
the  progrefs  of  it,  he  finds  that  there  are  cer- 
tain  objects  of  human  knowledge  that  are  not 
ideas,  but  things  which  have  a  permanent  ex- 
iflence.  The  objects  of  knowledge,  of  which 
we  have  no  ideas,  are  our  own  minds,  and 
their  various  operations,  other  finite  minds, 
and  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  rcafon  why  there 
can  be  no  ideas  of  fpirits  and  their  operations, 
the  author  informs  us  is  this.  That  ideas  are 
palTive,  inert,  unthinking  beings;  they  cannot 
therefore  be  the  image  or  likenefs  of  things 
that  have  thought,  and  will,  and  active  power; 
we  have  notions  of  minds,  and  of  their  opera- 
tions, but  not  ideas:  We  know  what  we  mean 
by  thinking,  willing,  and  perceiving;  we  can 
reafon  about  beings  endowed  with  thofe  powers, 
but  we  have  no  ideas  of  them.  A  fpirit  or 
mind  is  the  only  fubftance  or  fupport  wherein 
the  unthinking  beings  or  ideas  can  exift;    but 

that 
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C  H  A  P.  that  this  fubflance  which  fupports  or  perceives 
^^"  ideas,  fhould  itfelf  be  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea^ 
~^ ''~'  is   evidently  abfurd. 

He  obferves  farther,  Princip.  feet.  142. 
that  "  all  relations,  including  an  ad  of  the 
"  mindj  we  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  have 
"  an  idea,  but  rather  a  notion  of  the  relations 
"  or  habitudes  between  things.  But  if,  in 
"  the  modern  way,  the  word  idea  is  extended 
"  to  fpirits,  and  relations,  and  acts,  this  is, 
"  after  all,  an  affair  of  verbal  concern  ;  yet  it 
"  conduces  to  clearnefs  and  propriety,  that 
"  we  diftinguifh  things  very  different  by  difF- 
"  erent  names." 

This  is  an  important  part  of  Berkeley's 
fyftem,  and  deferves  attention.  We  are  led 
by  it  to  divide  the  obje£ts  of  human  knowledge 
into  two  kinds  :  The  firft  is  ideas,  which  we 
have  by  our  five  fenfes ;  they  have  no  ex-^ 
iitence  when  they  are  not  perceived,  and  exifl 
only  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  perceive  them.- 
The  fecond  kind  of  objecis  comprehends  fpi- 
rits, their  acts,  and  the  relations  and  habitudes 
of  things.  Of  thefe  Vv  e  have  notions,  but  no 
ideas.  No  idea  can  reprefent  them,  or  have 
any  fimilitude  to  them :  Yet  we  underfland 
what  they  mean,  and  we  can  fpeak  with  under- 
flanding,  and  reafon  about  them  without 
ideas. 

This  account  of  ideas  is  very  different  from 
that  which  Locke  has  given.  In  his  fyftem, 
we  have  no  knowledge  where  we  have  no 
ideas.  Every  thought  mult  have  an  idea  for 
its  immediate  objeft.  In  Berkeley's,  the 
mofl  important  objeds  are  known  without 
ideas.  In  Locke's  fyftem,  there  are  two  four* 
ces  of  our  ideas,   fenfation  and  refledion.     In 

Berkeley's, 
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Berkeley's,  fenfation  is  the  only  fource,  be-C  HAP. 
caufe  of  the  objects  of  reflexion  there  can  be 
no  ideas.  We  know  them  without  ideas. 
Locke  divides  our  ideas  into  thofe  of  fubftan- 
ces,  modes,  and  relations.  In  Berkeley's 
fyftem,  there  are  no  ideas  of  fubflances,  or  of 
relations  ;  but  notions  only.  And  even  in  the 
clafs  of  modes,  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  are  things  of  which  we  have  diftinct 
notions  ;  but  no  ideas. 

We    ought    to    do    the   juftice    to    Male- 
BRANCHE    to  acknowledge,  that  in  this  point, 
as  well  as   in   many  others,  his  fyftem  comes 
nearer  to    Berkeley's   than  the  latter  feems 
willing  to  own.   That  author  tells  us,  that  there 
are  four   djilerent  ways  in  which  we  come  to 
the  kno\y<edge  of  things.     To  know  things  by 
their  rd^eas,    is    only   one   of  the   four.      He 
affirms,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  our  own  mind, 
or  any   of  its   modifications :    That  we  know 
thefe  things  by  confcioufnefs,   without  ideas. 
Whether  thefe  two  acute  Philofophers  forefaw 
the  confequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fyftem  of  ideas,    taken  in  its  full  extent,  and 
which  were  afterwards  drawn  by  Mr.  Hume, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  fay.     If  they  did,  their  re- 
gard to   religion  was  too  great  to  permit  them 
to  admit  thofe  confequences,  or  the  principles 
with  which  they  were  neceflarily  connected. 

However  this  may  be,  if  there  be  fo  many 
things  that  may  be  apprehended  and  known 
without  ideas,  this  very  naturally  fuggefts  a 
fcruple  with  regard  to  thofe  that  are  left :  For 
it  may  be  faid.  If  we  can  apprehend  and  reafon 
about  the  world  of  fpirits,  without  ideas.  Is  it 
not  poftible  that  we  may  apprehend  and  reafon 
about  a  material  world,  without  ideas  ?  If  con- 
fcioufnefs 
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ons  of  fpirits,  and  of  their  attributes,  with- 
out Ideas,  May  not  our  fenfes  furnifh  us  with 
notions  of  bodies  and  their  attributes,  without 
ideas  ? 

Berkeley  forefaw  this  objection  to  his 
fyftem,  and  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Hylas^ 
in  the  following  words :  Dial.  3.  Hylas. 
''  If  you  can  conceive  the  mind  of  God,  with- 
"  out  having  an  idea  of  it,  Why  may  not  I 
*'  be  allowed  to  conceive  the  exiltence  of  mat- 
"  ter,  notwkhflanding  that  I  have  no  idea  of 
"  it  ?"  The  anfwer  of  Philonous  Is,  "  Yoii 
*'  neither  perceive  matter  objectively,  as  you 
*'  do  an  inactive  being  or  idea,  nor  know 
*'  it,  as-'you  do  yourfelf,  by  a  reflex  act,  nel- 
"  ther  do  you  immediately  apprehend  it  by 
"  fnnilitude  of  the  one  or  the  other,  nor  yet 
*'  collect  it  by  reafoning  from  that  which  you 
"  know  Immediately.  All  which  makes  the 
"  cafe  of  matter  widely  different  from  that  of 
"  the  Deity." 

Though  Hylas  declares  himfelf  fatisfied 
with  this  anfwer,  I  confefs  I  am  not :  Becaufe, 
if  I  may  truR  the  faculties  that  God  has  given 
me,  I  do  perceive  matter  objectively,  that  is, 
fomething  which  Is  extended  and  folid,  which 
may  be  meafured  and  weighed,  Is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  my  touch  and  fight.  And  this 
objeft  I  take  to  be  matter,  and  not  an  idea. 
And  though  I  have  t  jen  taught  by  Philofb- 
phers,  that  what  I  immediately  touch  Is  an 
idea,  and  not  matter ;  yet  I  have  never 
been  able  to  difcover  this  by  the  mofl  accurate 
attention  to  my  own  perceptions. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  Ingenious 
author  had  explained  what  he  means  by  ideas^ 

as 
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as  diftirifruifhed  from  notions.     The  word  no- 
tion,    being  a  word  in  common  language,  is 
well  underftood.     All  men  mean  by  it,    the 
conception,  the  apprehenfion,  or  thought  which 
we  have   of  any  objeft  of  thought.     A  no- 
tioa,  therefore,  is  an  ad  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing  or  thinking  of  fome  objeft.     The  objeft  of 
thought  may  be  either  fomething  that  is  in  the 
mind,  or  fomething  that  is  not  in  the  mind. 
It  may  be  fomething  that  has  no  exiftence,  or 
fomething  that    did,    or  does,    or  Ihall  exift. 
But  the  notion  which  I  have  of  that  objed,  is 
an  a£t  of  my  mind  which  really  exifts  while  I 
think   of  the   objeft ;    but   has  no   exiftence 
when  I  do  not  think  of  it.     The  word  idea, 
in  popular  language,   has  precifely  the  fame 
meaning  as  the  word  notion.     But  Philofo- 
phers  have  another  meaning  to  the  word  idea ; 
and  what  that  meaning  is,  I  think,  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fay. 

The  whole  of  Bifliop  Berkeley's  fyflem 
depends  upon  the  diflindion  between  notions 
and  ideas  ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  while  to 
find,  if  we  are  able,  what  thofe  things  are 
which  he  calls  ideas,  as  diflinguifhed  from 
notions. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  may  obferve,  that  he 
takes  notice  of  two  kinds  of  ideas,  the  ideas 
of  fenfe,  and  the  ideas  of  imagination.  "  The 
*'  ideas  imprinted  on  the  fenfes  by  the  Author 
*'  of  Nature,  he  fays,  arc  called  real  things  ; 
*'  and  thofe  excited  in  the  imagination,  being 
"  lefs  regular,  vivid  and  conftant,  are  more 
*'  properly  termed  ideas,  or  images  of  things, 
^'  which  they  copy  and  reprefent.  But  then 
"  our  fenfations,  be  they  never  fo  vivid  and 
Vol.  I.  P  "  diftina. 
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CHAP."  dlilinct,  are  neverthelefs  ideas  ;  that  is, 
^^-  "  they  exifl  in  the  mind,  or  are  perceived  by 
it  as  truly  as  the  ideas  of  its  own  framing. 
"  The  ideas  of  fenfe  are  allowed  to  have  more 
"  reality  in  them  ;  that  is,  to  be  more  flrong., 
"  orderly,  and  coherent,  than  the  creatures  of 
'*  the  mind.  They  are  alfo  lefs  dependent  on 
"  the  fpirit,  or  thinking  fubftance  which  per- 
"  ceives  them,  in  that  they  are  excited  by  the 
"  will  of  another  and  more  powerful  fpirit ; 
"  yet  ftill  ihey  are  ideas  ;  and  certainly  no 
"  idea,  whether  faint  or  ftrong,  can  exifl, 
"  other  wife  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it." 
Princip.  feci.  33. 

From  this  paffage  we  fee,  that,  by  the  ideas 
of  fenfe,  the  author  means  fenfations :  And 
this  indeed  is  evident  from  many  other  paiTa- 
ges,  of  which  I  Ihall  mention  a  few,  Princip. 
feft.  5.  "  Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold, 
"  extenfion  and  figure,  in  a  word,  the  things 
"  we  fee  and  feel,  what  are  they  but  fo  many 
"  fenfations,  notions,  ideas,  or  imprefTions  on 
"  the  fenfe  ;  and  is  it  poflible  to  feparate,  even 
*'  in  thought,  anyofthefe  from  perception?  For 
"  my  part,  I  might  as  eafily  divide  a  thing 
"  from  itfelf."  Se6l.  18.  "As  for  our  fen- 
"  fes,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our 
"  fenfations,  ideas,  or  thofe  things  that  are 
"  immediately  perceived  by  fenfe  ;  call  them 
"  what  you  will.  But  they  do  not  inform  us 
"  that  things  exifl  without  the  mind,  or  un- 
"  perceived,  like  to  thofe  which  are  perceiv- 
"  ed.'*  Se£l.  25.  "  All  our  ideas,  fenfations, 
"  or  the  things  which  we  perceive,  by  whate- 
"  ver  names  they  may  be  diflinguifhed,  are 
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"  vifibly  inadive  ;    there  is  nothing  of  power  C  HA  P. 
"  or  agency  included  in  them."  ^^' 

This  therefore  appears  certain,  that,  by  the  "'^"""^ 
ideas  of  fenfe,  the  author  meant  the  fenfations 
we  have  by  means  of  our  fenfes.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fenfation,  Eifay  i.  chap.  i.  and  refer  to  the 
explication  there  given  of  it,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  in 
which  Bifliop  Berkeley  ufcs  it. 

As  there  can  be  no  notion  or  thought  but 
in  a  thinking  being  ;  fo  there  can  be  no  fen- 
fation  but  in  a  fentient  being.  It  is  the  a6t, 
or  feeling  of  a  fentient  being  ;  its  very  elTence 
eonfills  in  its  being  felt.  Nothing  can  refem- 
ble  a  fenfation,  but  a  fimilar  fenfation  in  the 
fame,  or  in  fome  other  mind.  To  think  that 
any  quality  in  a  thing  that  is  inanimate  can 
refemble  a  fenfation,  is  a  great  abfurdity.  In 
all  this,  I  cannot  but  agree  perfectly  with  Bi- 
fhop  Berkeley;  and  I  think  his  notions  of 
fenfations  much  more  diflinct  and  accurate 
than  Locke's,  who  thought  that  the  primary 
qualities  of  body  are  refemblances  of  our  fen- 
fations, but  that  the  fecondary  are  not. 

That  we  have  many  fenfations  by  means  of 
our  external  fenfes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  j 
and  if  he  is  pleafed  to  call  thofe,  ideas,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difpute  about  the  meaning  of 
a  word.  But  fays  Bifhop  Berkeley,  by  our 
fenfes,  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  fen- 
fations or  ideas,  call  them  which  you  will. 
I  allow  him  to  call  them  which  he  will ;  but  I 
would  have  the  word  only  in  this  fentence  to  be 
well  weighed,  becaufe  a  great  deal  depends 
tipon  it. 

P  2  For 
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For  if  it  be  true,  that,  by  our  fenfcs,  wc 
have  the  knowledge  of  our  fenfations  only, 
then  his  fyftem  mufl  be  admitted,  and  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  material  world  muft  be  given  up 
as  a  dream.  No  demonflration  can  be  more 
invincible  than  this.  If  we  have  any  know- 
ledge of  a  material  world,  it  muft  be  by  the 
fenfes :  But,  by  the  fenfes,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge but  of  our  fenfations  only  ;  and  our  fen- 
fations have  no  refemblance  of  any  thing  that 
can  be  in  a  material  world.  The  only  propo- 
fition  in  this  demonflration  which  admits  of 
doubt  is,  that,  by  our  fenfes,  we  have  the 
know^ledge  of  our  fenfations  only,  and  of  no- 
thing elfe.  If  there  are  objecls  of  the  fenfes 
which  are  not  fenfations,  his  arguments  do  not 
touch  them  ;  they  may  be  things  which  do  not 
exift  in  the  mind,  as  all  fenfations  do ;  they 
may  be  things,  of  which,  by  our  fenfes,  we 
have  notions,  though  no  ideas ;  jufl  as,  by 
confcioufnefs  and  refledion,  we  have  notions 
of  fpirits,  and  of  their  operations,  without 
ideas  or  fenfations. 

Shall  we  fay  then,  that,  by  our  fenfes,  wc 
have  the  knowledge  of  our  fenfations  only ; 
and  that  they  give  us  no  notion  of  any  thing 
but  of  our  fenfations  ?  Perhaps  this  has  been 
the  doctrine  of  Philofophers,  and  not  of  Bifhop 
Berkeley  alone,  otherwife  he  would  have 
fupported  it  by  arguments.  Mr.  Locke  calls 
all  the  notions  we  have  by  our  fenfes  ideas  of 
fenfation  ;  and  in  this  has  been  very  generally 
followed.  Hence  it  feems  a  very  natural  in- 
ference, that  ideas  of  fenfation  are  fenfations. 
But  Philofophers  may  err :  Let  us  hear  the 
didates  of  common  fcnfe  upon  this  point. 

Suppofc 
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Suppofe  I  am  pricked  with  a  pin,  I  afk.  Is  ^  H  A  P. 
the  pain  I  feel,  a  fenfation  ?  undoubtedly  it  is.  ^^• 
There  can  be  nothing  that  refembles  pain  in 
any  inanimate  being.  But  I  afk  again,  Is  the 
pin  a  fenfation  ?  To  this  queftion  I  find  myfelf 
under  a  neceflity  of  anfwering.  That  the  pin  is 
not  a  fenfation,  nor  can  have  the  leafl  refem- 
blance  to  any  fenfation.  The  pin  has  length 
and  thicknefs,  and  figure  and  weight.  A  fen- 
fation can  have  none  of  thofe  qualities.  I  am 
not  more  certain  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  a  fenfa- 
tion, than  that  the  pin  is  not  a  fenfation  ;  yet 
the  pin  is  an  objeft  of  feafe  ;  and  I  am  as  cer- 
tain that  I  perceive  its  figure  and  hardnefs  by 
my  fenfes,  as  that  I  feel  pain  when  pricked 
by  it. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  the  ideas  of  fenfe  in 
Berkeley's  fyflem,  we  are  next  to  confider 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  ideas  of  imagina- 
tion. Of  thefe  he  fays,  Princip.  feft.  28. 
*'  I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at 
"  pleafure,  and  vary  and  fhift  the  fcene  as  oft 
"  as  I  think  fit.  It  is  no  more  than  willing  ; 
*'  and  flraightway  this  or  that  idea  arife§  in  my 
"  fancy ;  and  by  the  fame  power  it  is  oblitera- 
*'  ted,  and  makes  way  for  another.  This 
**  making  and  unmaking  of  ideas,  doth  very 
"  properly  denominate  the  mind  adive.  This 
*'  much  is  certain,  and  grounded  on  experi- 
*'  ence.  Our  fenfations,  he  fays,  are  called 
"  real  things  ;  the  ideas  of  injagination  are 
"  more  properly  termed  ideas,  or  im.ages  of 
<'  things  ;"  that  is,  as  I  appreh>.-nd,  they  are 
the  images  of  our  fenfations.  It  might  furely 
be  expefted,  that  we  fnould  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ideas  of  imagination,  as  they  are 
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C  H  A  P.  of  our  making  ;  yet,  after  all  the  Bifliop  has 
^'-      faid  about  them,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  what 
^-^"^^"^  they  are. 

1  would  obferve,  in  the  jirjl  place,  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  ideas  of  imagination,  that  they 
are  not  fenfations  ;  for  furely  fenfation  is  the 
work  of  the  fenfes,  and  not  of  imagination  ; 
and  though  pain  be  a  fenfation,  the  thought 
of  pain,  when  I  am  not  pained,  is  no  fenfati- 
on. 

I  obferve,  in  tki't  fecond  place,  that  I  caii: 
find  no  diftinction  between  ideas  of  imagina- 
tion and  notions,  which  the  author  fays  are 
not  ideas.  I  can  eafily  diflinguilh  between  a 
notion  and  a  fenfation.  It  is  one  thiag  to  fay  I 
have  the  fenfation  of  pain.  It  is  another  thing  to 
fay  I  have  a  notion  of  pain.  The  laft  expreffion 
fignifies  no  more  than  that  I  underfland  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  pain.  The  firft  fignifies 
that  I  really  feel  pain.  But  I  can  find  no  dif- 
tindliou  between  the  notion  of  pain,  and  the 
imagination  of  it,  or  indeed  between  the  no- 
tion of  any  thing  elfe,  and  the  imagination  of 
it.  I  can  therefore  give  no  account  of  the 
diftindion  which  Berkeley  makes  between 
ideas  of  imagination  and  notions,  which  he 
fays  are  not  ideas.  They  feem  to  me  perfect- 
ly to  coincide. 

He  feems  indeed  to  fay,  that  the  ideas  of 
imagination  differ  not  in  kind  from  thofe  of  the 
fenfes,  but  only  in  the  degree  of  their  regula- 
rity,  vivacity,  and  conflancy.  "  They  are, 
"  fays  he,  lefs  regular,  vivid,  and  conflant." 
This  doftrine  was  afterwards  greedily  embra- 
ced by  Mr.  Hume,  and  makes  a  main  pillar 
of  his  fyflem  ;  but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
common  fenfe,  to  which  Bifhop  Berkeley 
profeffes  a  great  regard.     For,  according  to 
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this    dodrinc,     if  we    compare   the    ftate   of  C  HAP. 
a  man  racked   with  the   gout,  with  his   Itate,      ^^• 
when     being    at     perfe6t    eafe,     he     relates  '""""^^'^^ 
what    he     has    fuftered  ;    the     difference    of 
thcfe  two  dates  is  only  this,  that,  in  the   laft, 
the  pain  is   iefs  regular,  vivid,  and  conftant, 
than  in  the  firft.      We  cannot  polfibly  afl'ent  to 
this.     Every  man  knows  that  he  can  relate  the 
pain  he  fuMered,  not  only  without   pain,   but 
with  pleafure  ;  and  that  to  fuffer  pain,  and  to 
think  of  it,  are   things  which  totaUy  differ  in 
kind,    and  not  in  degree  only. 

We  fee,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that 
according  to  this  fyflem,  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant objecls  of  knowledge,  that  is,  of  fpirits, 
of  their  operations,  and  of  the  relations  of 
things,  we  have  no  ideas  at  all ;  we  have  no- 
tions of  them,  but  not  ideas :  The  ideas  wc 
have  are  thofe  of  fenfe,  and  thofe  of  imagina- 
tion. The  firfl  are  the  fenfitions  we  have  by 
means  of  our  fenfes,  whofe  exiftence  no  man 
can  deny,  becaufe  he  is  confcious  of  them  ; 
and  whofe  nature  hath  been  explained  by  this 
author  with  great  accuracy.  As  to  the  ideas 
of  imagination,  he  hath  left  us  much  in  the 
dark  :  He  makes  them  images  of  our  fenfati- 
ons,  though,  according  to  his  own  doftrine, 
nothing  can  refemble  a  fenfation  but  a  fenfati- 
on.  He  feems  to  think,  that  they  differ  from 
fenfations  only  in  the  degree  of  their  regulari- 
ty, vivacity,  and  conffancy  :  But  this  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  the  experience  of  mankind  ; 
and  befides  this  mark,  which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, he  hath  given  us  no  other  mark  by 
which  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  notions  : 
Nay,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  very  reafon 
he  gives  why  we  can  have  no  ideas  of  the  ads 
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C  H  A  P.  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  nor  of  the  relati- 
^^J^^  ons  of  things,  is  applicable  to  what  he  calls 
ideas   of  imagination.      Princip.    feet.     142. 
"  We   may  not,  I  think,  ftriclly  be  faid  to 
"  have  an  idea  of  an  aftive  being,  or  of  an 
"  aftion,  although  we  may  be  faid  to  have 
"  a  notion  of  them.     1  have  fome  knowledge 
"  or  notion  of  my  mind,  and  its   a6ts  about 
"  ideas,  in  as  much  as  I  know  or  underfland 
"  what  is  meant   by  thefe  words.     It   is  alfo 
"  to  be  remarked,  that  all  relations  including 
"  an  a<St  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  fo  properly 
"  be  faid  to  have  an  idea,  but  rather  a  notion 
"  of  the  relations    and    habitudes    between 
"  things."     From  this  it   follows,    that   our 
imaginations   are   not  properly   ideas  but  no- 
tions,   becaufe    they    include    an  aO;  of  the 
miod.     For  he  tells  us,  in   a  paflage  already 
quoted,  that  they   are  creatures   of  the  mind, 
of  its  own  framing,  and  that  it  makes  and  un- 
makes them  as  it   thinks  fit,  and  from  this  is 
properly  denominated  adive.     If  it  be  a  good 
reafon  why  we  have  not  ideas,  but  notions  on- 
ly of  relations,  becaufe  they  include  an  aft  of 
the  mind  ;  the  fame  reafon   muft  lead   us  to 
conclude,  that  our  imaginations   are   notions 
and  not  ideas,  fmce  they  are  made  and  unmade 
by  the  mind  as  it  thinks  fit,  and  from  this  it  is 
properly  denominated  aftive. 

When  fo  much  has  been  written,  and  fo 
many  difputes  raifed,  about  ideas,  it  were  de- 
firable  that  we  knew  what  they  are,  and  to 
what  category  or  clafs  of  beings  they  belong. 
In  this  we  might  exped  fatisfadion  in  the 
writings  of  Bifliop  Berkeley,  if  any  where, 
confidering  his  known  accuracy  and  precifion 
in  the  ufe  of  words  j  and  it  is  for  this  reafon 

that 
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that   I  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  find  out^^.'^^- 
what  he  took  them  to  be.  c-^v--^ 

After  all,  if  I  underftand  what  he  calls  the 
ideas  of  fenfe,  they  are  the  fenfations  which 
we  have  by  means  of  our  five  fenfes ;  but  they 
are,  he  fays,  lefs  properly  termed  ideas. 

I  underlland  likewife  what  he  calls  notions, 
but  they,  fays  he,  are  very  different  from  idf-as, 
though,  in  the  modern  way,  often  caii-ju  by 
that  name. 

The  ideas  of  imagination  remain,  which 
are  mofl  properly  termed  ideas,  as  he  fays  ; 
and,  with  regard  to  thefe,  I  am  dill  very  much 
in  the  dark.  When  I  imagine  a  hon  or  an 
elephant,  the  lion  or  elephant  is  the  objc6b 
imagined.  The  a£l  of  the  mind,  in  conceiv- 
ing that  objeft,  is  the  notion,  the  conception, 
or  imagination  of  the  object.  If  befides  the 
objeft,  and  the  a6l  of  the  mind  about  it,  there 
be  fomething  called  the  idea  of  the  object,..! 
know  not  what  it  is. 

If  we  confult  other  authors  who  have  treated 
of  ideas,  we  fhall  find  as  little  fatisfaftion  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  philofophical 
term.  The  vulgar  have  adopted  it ;  but  they 
only  mean  by  it  the  notion  or  conception  we 
have  of  any  obje£l,  efpecially  our  more  ab- 
ftradt  or  general  notions.  When  it  is  thus  put 
to  fignify  the  operation  of  the  mind  about  ob- 
jects, whether  in  conceiving,  remembering,  or 
perceiving,  it  is  well  underftood.  But  Philo- 
fophers  will  have  ideas  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
mind's  operations,  and  not  the  operations 
themfelves.  There  is,  indeed,  great  variety 
of  objefts  of  thought.  We  can  think  of  minds, 
and  of  their  operations,  of  bodies,  and  of  their 
qualities  and  relations.  If  ideas  are  not  com- 
prehended 
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C  H  A  P.  prehended  under  any  of  thefe  clafles,  I  am  at 
^^^y^  a  lofs  to  comprehend  what  they  are. 

In  ancient  philofophy,  ideas  were  faid  to  be 
immaterial  fonns,  which,  according  to  one 
fyilem,  exifted  from  all  eternity,  ana,  accord- 
ing to  another,  are  fent  forth  from  the  objects, 
whofe  form  they  are.  In  modern  philofophy, 
they  are  things  in  the  mind,  which  are  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  all  our  thoughts,  and  which 
have  no  exigence  when  we  do  not  think  of 
them.  They  are  called  the  images,  the  refem- 
blances,  the  reprefentatives  of  external  objects 
of  fenfe ;  yet  they  have  neither  colour,  nor 
fmell,  nor  figure,  nor  motion,  nor  any  fenfi- 
ble  quaUty.  I  revere  the  authority  of  Philo- 
fophers,  efpecialiy  where  they  are  fo  unani- 
mous ;  but  until  I  can  comprehend  what  they 
mean  by  ideas,  I  muft  think  and  fpeak  with 
the  vulsjar. 

In  fenfation,  properly  fo  called,  I  can  dif- 
tinguifh  two  things,  the  mind  or  fentient  be- 
ing, and  the  fenfation.  Whether  the  laft  is 
to  be  called  a  feeling  or  an  operation,  I  difpute 
not ;  but  it  has  no  object  diftinct  from  the 
fenfation  itfelf.  If  in  fenfation  there  be  a  third 
thing,  called  an  idea,  i  know  not  what  it  is. 

I  In  perception,  in  remembrance,  and  in 
conception,  or  imagmation,  I  diftinguifli  three 
tilings,  the  mind  that  operates,  the  operation 
of  the  mind,  and  the  object  of  that  operation. 
That  the  objeft  perceived  is  one  thing,  and" 
the  perception  of  that  object  another,  I  am  as 
certain  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  conception,  of  remembrance, 
of  love  and  hatred,  of  defire  and  averfion. 
In  all  thefe,  the  z£t  of  the  mind  about  its  ob- 
ject is  one  thing,  the  object  is  another  thing. 

There 
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1  There  mud  be  an  objed,  real  or  imagina- ^  H  A  P- 
ry,  diftinct  from  the  operations  of  the  mind 
about  it.  Now,  if  in  thefe  operations  the  idea 
be  a  fourth  thing  ditferent  from  the  three  I 
have  mentioned,  I  know  not  what  it  is,  nor 
have  been  able  to  learn  from  all  that  has  been 
written  about  ideas.  And  if  the  doftrine  of 
Philofophers  about  ideas  confounds  any  two  of 
thefe  things  which  I  have  mentioned  as  dif- 
tind  ;  if,  for  example,  it  confounds  the  object 
perceived  with  the  perception  of  that  objeft, 
and  reprefents  them  as  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
fuch  do6trine  is  altogether  repugnant  to  all 
that  I  am  able  to  difcover  of  the  operations  of 
my  own  mind ;  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind^  exprefled  in  the 
ftrutture  of  all  languages. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 
XII, 


CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Hume. 

W  O  volumes  of  the  Treatife  of  human 
nature  were  publifhed  in  1739,  and  the 
third  in  1740.  The  doctrine  contained  in 
this  Treatife  was  pubhflied  anew  in  a  more 
popular  form  in  Mr.  Hume's  philofophical 
Eflays,  of  which,  there  have  been  various  Edi- 
tions. What  other  authors,  from  the  time 
of  Des  Cartes,  had  called  ideas,  this  author 
diftinguilhes  into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  imprejfions 
and  ideas ;  comprehending  under  the  firft,  all 
our  fenfations,  paiTions,  and  emotions ;  and 
under  the  laft,  the  faint  images  of  thefe,  when 
we  remember  or  imagine  them. 

He  fets  out  with  this,  as  a  principle  that 
needed  no  proof,  and  of  which  therefore  he 
offers  none,  That  all  the  perceptions  of  the 
human  mind  refolve  themfelves  into  thefe  two 
kinds,   imprcjfions  and  ideas. 

As  this  proposition  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hume's  fyftemrefls, 
and  from  which  it  is  raifed  with  great  acute- 
nefs  indeed,  and  ingenuity,  it  were  to  be  wilh- 
ed  that  he  had  told  us  upon  what  authority  this 
fundamental  propofition  reds.  But  we  are 
left  to  guefs,  whether  it  is  held  forth  as  a  firit 
principle,  which  has  its  evidence  in  itfelf ;  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  received  upon  the  authority 
of  Philofophers. 

Mr.  Locke   had  taught  us,  that  all  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  human  knowledge  are  ideas 
iin,tl>e  mind.     Biiliop  Berkeley,  proceeding 

upon 
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upon  this  foundation,  demonftrated  very  eafilyC  HAP. 
that  there  is  no  material  world.  And  he  XII. 
thought,  that,  for  the  purpofes  both  of  philo- 
fophy  and  religion,  we  (hould  find  no  lofs,  but 
great  benefit  in  the  want  of  it.  But  the  Bifliop, 
as  became  his  order,  was  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  world  of  fpirits.  He  faw  very  well,  that 
ideas  are  as  unfit  to  reprefent  fpirits  as  they 
are  to  reprefent  bodies.  Perhaps  he  faw,  that 
if  we  perceive  only  the  ideas  of  fpirits,  we  fliall 
find  the  fame  difficulty  in  inferring  their  real 
exiilence  from  the  exiftence  of  their  ideas,  as 
we  find  in  inferring  the  exiftence  of  matter 
from  the  idea  of  it ;  and  therefore,  while  he 
gives  up  the  material  world  in  favour  of  the 
fyftem  of  ideas,  he  gives  up  one  half  of  that 
fyftem  in  favour  of  the  world  of  fpirits ;  and 
maintains,  that  we  can,  without  ideas,  think, 
and  fpeak,  and  reafon,  intelligibly  about  fpi- 
rits, and  what  belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  Hume  fhows  no  fuch  partiality  in  fa- 
vour of  the  world  of  fpirits.  He  adopts  the 
theory  of  ideas  in  its  full  extent ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence,  fhews  that  there  is  neither  matter 
nor  mind  in  the  univerfe ;  nothing  but  im- 
preffions  and  ideas.  What  we  call  a  body^  is 
only  a  bundle  of  fenfations ;  and  what  we  call 
the  mind,  is  only  a  bundle  of  thoughts,  pafii- 
ons,  and  emotions,  without  any  fubjeQ. 

Some  ages  hence,  it  will  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  a  curious  anecdote,  that  two  Philofo- 
phers  of  the  1 8th  century,  of  very  diftinguifli- 
cd  rank,  were  led  by  a  philofophical  hypothe* 
fis  ;  one,  to  difbeheve  the  exiftence  of  matter; 
and  the  other,  to  difbelieve  the  exiftence  both 
of  matter  and  of  mind.  Such  an  anecdote 
may  not  be  uninftrudive,  if  it  prove  a  warn- 
ing 
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C  H  A  P-ing  to  Philofophers   to  beware  of  hypothefes, 
:      efpecially  when  they  lead  to  conclufions  which 
contradid  the  principles,  upon  which  all  men 
of  common  fenfe  mud  acl  in  common  life. 

The  Egoifts,  whom  we  mentioned  before, 
were  left  far  behind  by  Mr.  Hume  ;  for  they 
believed  their  own  exillence,  and  perhaps  alfo 
the  exigence  of  a  Deity.  But  Mr.  Hume's 
fyftem  does  not  even  leave  him  a  felf  to  claim 
the  property  of  his  imprellions  and  ideas. 

A  fyilem  of  confequences,  however  abfurd, 
acutely  and  juflly  drawn  from  a  few  principles, 
in  very  abftract  matters,  is  of  real  utility  in 
fcience,  and  may  be  made  fubfervient  to 
real  knowledge.  This  merit  Mr.  Hume's 
metaphyseal  writings  have  in  a  great  degree. 

We  had  occafion  before  to  obferve,  that, 
fince  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  Philofophers, 
in  treating  of  the  powers  of  the  m.ind,  have  in 
many  inilances  confounded  things,  which  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind  has  always  led  them 
to  diftinguifh,  and  which  have  different  names 
in  all  languages.  'Thus,  in  the  perception 
of  an  external  object,  all  languages  diftin- 
guifh three  things,  the  mind  that  perceives, 
the  operation  of  that  mind,  which  is  called 
'  perception^  and  the  ohjecl  perceived.  Nothing 
appears  more  evident  to  a  mind  untutored  by 
philofophy,  than  that  thefe  three  are  dif- 
tincl  things,  which,  though  related,  ought 
never  to  be  confounded.  The  ftrudure  of  all 
languages  fuppofes  this  diftinclion,  and  is 
built  upon  it.  Philofophers  have  introduced  a 
fourth  thing  in  this  procefs,  which  they  call 
the  idea  of  the  object,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
an  image,  or  reprefentative  of  the  objeft,  and 
IS  faid  to  be  the  immediate  objed.  The  vul- 
gar 
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uar  know  nothinc:  about  this  idea  ;  it  is  a  crea-C  HAP. 
ture  of  philofophy,  introduced  to  account  for,     ^^'• 
and  explain  the  manner  of  our  perceiving  ex- 
ternal objects. 

It  is  pleafant  to  obferve,  that  while  Philofo- 
phers,    for  more  than  a  century,    have  been 
labouring,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  explain  per- 
ception, and  the  other  operations  of  the  mind, 
thofe  ideas   have  by  degrees  ufurped  the  place 
of  perception,    object,   and  even  of  the  mind 
itfelf,    and  have  fupplanted  thofe  very  things 
they  were   brought  to  explain.     Des  Cartes 
reduced  all  the  operations  of  the  underftanding 
to  perception  ;   and  what  can  be  more  natural 
to  thofe  who  believe  that  they  are  only  differ- 
ent   modes   of  perceiving  ideas    in   our  own 
minds.      Locke   confounds    ideas    fometimes 
wkli    the   perception   of  an    external   objeft, 
fometimes  with  the  external  object  itfelf.     In 
Be^tK-e ley's  fyftem  the  idea  is  the  only  obje6t, 
and  yet  is  often  confounded  with  the  percep- 
tion of  it.     But  in  Hume's,    the  idea  or  the 
impreffion,    which   is  only  a  more  lively  idea, 
is  mind,  perception,  and  object,  all  in  one:  So 
that,    by  the  term  perception  in  Mr.  Hume's 
fyftem,    we   mud   underfland   the  mind  itfelf, 
all  its    operations,   both  of  underftanding  and 
will,    and  all   the   objects  of  thefe  operations. 
Perception  taken  in  this  fenfe  he  divides  into 
our   more   lively  perceptions,    which   he  calls 
imprejjions,  and  the  lefs  lively,  which  he  calls 
ideas.     To  prevent  repetition,  I  muft  here  re- 
fer the  reader  to  fome  remarks  made  upon  this 
divifion,  Effay  i.  chap.   i.  in  the  explication 
there  given  of  the  words  percei've,  objed,  ini- 
prejjion. 

Philofophers 
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P.  Philofophers  have  differed  very  much  witfi 
regard  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or  the  four- 
ces  whence  they  arc  derived.  The  Peripatetics 
held,  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  originally 
from  the  fenfes ;  and  this  ancient  doctrine 
feems  to  be  revived  by  fome  late  French  Phi- 
lofophers, and  by  Dr.  Hartley  and  Dr, 
Priestly  among  the  Britifh.  Dts  Cartes 
maintained,  that  many  of  our  ideas  are  innate. 
Locke  oppofed  the  dodrine  of  innate  ideas 
with  much  zeal,  and  employs  the  whole  firfl 
book  of  his  Effay  againfl  it.  But  he  admits 
two  different  fources  of  ideas  ;  the  operations 
of  our  external  fenfes,  which  he  c^Xh/oifation, 
by  which  we  get  all  our  ideas  of  body,  and 
its  attributes  ;  and  refledion  upon  the  operati- 
ons of  our  minds,  by  which  we  get  the  ideas 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  mind.  The 
main  defign  of  the  fecond  book  of  Locke's 
Effay,  is  to  fliow,  that  all  our  fimple  ideas, 
without  exception,  are  derived  from  the  one 
or  the  other,  or  both  of  thefe  fources.  In 
doing  this,  the  author  is  led  into  fome  para- 
doxes, although,  in  general,  he  is  not  fond 
of  paradoxes  :  And  had  he  forefeen  all  the 
confequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  he  would 
probably  have  examined  it  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Hume  adopts  Locke's  account  of  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  and  from  that  principle 
infers,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  fubflance  cor- 
poreal or  fpiritual,  no  idea  of  power,  no  other 
idea  of  a  caufe,  but  that  it  is  fomething  ante- 
cedent, and  conflantly  conjoined  to  that  which 
we  call  its  effeds ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  we 
can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  our  fenfati- 
ons,  and  the  operations  of  mind  we  are  con- 
fcious  of. 

This 
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This  author  leaves  no  power  to  the  mind  inC  H  A  P. 
framing  its  ideas  and  jmpreflions ;    and  no  won-  Jlji;^ 
der,  fmce  he  holds  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
power;    and  the  mind  is  nothing  but  that  luc- 
ceffion  of  impreffions  and  ideas  of  which  we 
are  intimately  confcious. 

He  thinks,  therefore,  that  our  impreffions 
arifc  from  unknown  caufes,  and  that  the  im- 
preffions are  the  caufes  of  their  correfponding 
ideas.  By  this  he  means  no  more  but  that  they 
always  go  before  the  ideas ;  for  this  is  all  that 
is  neceflary  to  conftitute  the  relation  of  caufe 
and  effect. 

As  to  the  order  arid  fucceffion  of  our  ideas, 
he  holds  it  to  be  determined  by  three  laws  of 
attra6t:ion  or  affiaciation,  which  he  takes  to  be 
■original  properties  of  the  ideas,  by  which  they 
attrad:,  as  it  were,  or  affociate  themfelves  with 
other  ideas  which  either  refemble  them,  or 
which  have  been  contiguous  to  them  in  time 
and  place,  or  to  which  they  have  the  relations 
of  caufe  and  effedL 

We  may  here  obferve  by  the  way,  that  the 
lad  of  thefe  three  laws  feems  to  be  included  in, 
the  fecondj  fmce  caufation,  according  to  him, 
implies  no  more  than  contiguity  in  time  and 
place. 

It  is  not  my  defign  at  prefent  to  fhow  how 
Mr.  Hume,  upon  the  principles  he  has  bor- 
rowed from  Locke  and  Berkeley,  has  with 
great  acutenefs,  reared  a  fyftem  of  abfolute 
fcepticifm,  which  leaves  no  rational  ground  to 
believe  any  one  propofition,  rather  than  its 
contrary :  My  intention  in  this  place  being  on- 
ly to  give  a  detail  of  the  fentiments  of  Philofo- 
phers  concerning  ideas  fmce  they  became  an 
object  of  fpeculation,  and  concerning  the  man- 
VoL.  I.  O  ner 
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CHAP,  ner  of  our  perceiving  external  obieds  by  their 

\TTT 

^^^^-     means. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

Of  the  Sentiments  of  Antony  Arnauld. 

N    this  fketch  of  the  opinions  of  Philofo- 

phers  concerning  ideas,  Ave  mufl  not  omit 
Antony  Arnauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who,  in  the  year  1683,  publifhed  his  book  of 
True  and  Falfe  Ideas,  in  oppofition  to  the 
fyllem  of  Malebranche  before  mentioned. 
It  is  only  about  ten  years  fmce  I  could  find  this 
book,  and  1  believe  it  is  rare. 

Though  Arnauld  wrote  before  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume,  I  have  referved  to  the 
laft  place  fome  account  of  his  fentiments,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  difficult  to  determine  whether 
he  adopted  the  common  theory  of  ideas,  or 
whether  he  is  fmgular  in  rejecting  it  altogether 
as  a  fi6tion  of  Philofophers. 

The  controverfy  between  Malebranche 
and  Arnauld  neceflarily  led  them  toconfider 
what  kind  of  things  ideas  are,  a  point  upon 
M'hich  other  Philofophers  had  very  generally 
been  filent.  Both  of  them  profeffed  the  doc- 
trine univerfally  received,  that  we  perceive  not 
material  things  immediately,  that  it  is  their 
ideas  that  are  the  immediate  objects  of  our 
thought,  and  that  it  is  in  the  idea_  of  every 
thing  that  we  perceive  its  properties^' 

It  is  neceflary  to  premife,  thST  ooth  thefe 
authors  ufe  the  \Yordi  perception,  as  DiES  Car^ 
TES  had  done  before  them,  to  fignify  every  ope- 
ration of  the  underitanding.     "  To  think,  to 

"  know. 
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"  know,  to  perceive,  are  the  fame  thing/'  fays  CHAP. 
Mr.  Arnauld,  chap.  5.  def.  2.  It  is  like-  ^^^^• 
wife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  various  operations 
of  the  mind  are  by  both  called  modifications  of 
the  mind.  Perhaps  they  were  led  into  this 
phrafe  by  the  Cartefian  docl:rine,  that  the  eflence 
of  the  mind  confift s  in  thinking,  as  that  of 
body  confifls  in  extenfion.  I  apprehend,  there- 
fore, that  when  they  make  fenfation,  percep- 
tion, memory,  and  imagination,  to  be  various 
modifications  of  the  mind,  they  mean  no  more, 
but  that  thefe  are  things  which  can  only  exift 
in  the  mind  as  their  fubjeci.  We  exprefs  the 
fame  thing,  by  calling  them  various  modes  of 
thinking,  or  various  operations  of  the  mind. 

The  things  which  the  mind  perceives,  fays 
Malebranche,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  in  the  mind  itfelf,  or  they  are  external 
to  it.  The  things  in  the  mind,  are  all  its  dif- 
ferent modifications,  its  fenfations,  its  imagi- 
nations, its  pure  intellections,  its  pafTions  fand 
affections.  Thefe  are  immediately  perceived; 
we  are  confcious  of  them,  and  have  no  need 
of  ideas  to  reprefent  them  to  us. 

Things  external  to  the  mind,  are  either  cor- 
poreal or  fpiritual.  With  regard  to  the  lafl, 
he  thinks  it  poffible,  that,  in  another  flate, 
fpirits  may  be  an  immediate  object  of  our  un- 
derflandings,  andfo  be  perceived  without  ideas ; 
that  there  may  be  fuch  an  union  of  fpirits  as 
that  they  may  immediately  perceive  each  other, 
and  communicate  their  thoughts  mutually, 
without  figns,  and  without  ideas. 

But  leaving  this  as  a  problematical  point,  he 

holds  it  to  be  undeniable,  that  material  things 

cannot  be  perceived  immediately,  but  only  by 

the  mediation  of  ideas.     He  thought  it  like- 
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CHAP,  wife  undeniable,  that  the  idea  mud  be  imme- 
^'^^-     diately  prefent  to  the  mind,  that  it  muft  touch 
the  foul  as  it  were,  and  modify  its  perception 
of  the  objeft. 

From  thefe  principles  we  muft  neceffarily 
conclude,  either  that  the  idea  is  fome  modifi- 
cation of  the  human  mind,  or  that  it  muft  be 
an  idea  in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  is  always 
intimately  prefent  with  our  minds.  The  mat- 
ter being  brought  to  this  alternative,  Male- 
BRANCHE  confiders  firft  all  the  poflible  ways 
fuch  a  modification  may  be  produced  in  our 
mind  as  that  we  call  an  idea  of  a  material  ob- 
je6l,  taken  it  for  granted  always,  that  it  muft 
be  an  objeft  perceived,  and  fomething  diffe- 
rent from  the  a6:  of  the  mind  in  perceiving  it. 
He  finds  infuperable  objeftions  againft  every 
hypothefis  of  fuch  ideas  being  produced  in  our 
minds,  and  therefore  concludes,  that  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  perception  are  the  ideas  of 
the  Divine  Mind. 

Againft  this  fyftem  Arnauld  wrote  his  book 
of  True  and  Falfe  Ideas.  He  does  not  objed: 
tothealternative  mentioned  by  Malebranche; 
but  he  maintains,  that  ideas  are  modifi- 
cations of  our  minds.  And  finding  no  other 
modification  of  the  human  mind  which  can  be 
called  the  idea  of  an  external  objeft,  he  fays  it 
is  only  another  word  for  perception.  Chap.  5. 
dcf.  3.  *'  I  take  the  idea  of  an  objed:,  and  the 
"  perception  of  an  objecl,  to  be  the  fame  thing. 
*'  I  do  not  fay  whether  there  may  be  other 
"  things  to  which  the  name  of  idea  may  be 
"  given.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  ideas 
"  taken  in  this  fenfe,  and  that  thefe  ideas  are 
*'  either  attributes  or  modifications  of  our 
"  minds." 

This, 
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This,  I  think  indeed,  was  to  attack  the  fyf-  CHAP. 
temofMALEBRANCHE  upon  its  weak  fide,  and     ^^^^- 
where,  at  the  fame  time,  an  attack  was  leaft ' 
expedted.    Philofophers  had  been  fo  unanimous 
in  maintaining  that  we  do  not  perceive  external 
objefts  immediately,  but  by  certain  reprefenta- 
tive  images   of  them  called  ideas,  that  Male- 
BRANCHE  might   well  think  his   fyftem  fecure 
upon  that  quarter,  and  that  the  only  queftion 
to  be   determined   was,    In  what  fubjed  thofe 
ideas  are  placed,  whether  in  the  human  or  in 
the  divine  mind.? 

But,  fays  Mr.  Arnauld,  thofe  ideas  are 
mere  chimeras,  fidions  of  Philofophers  ;  there 
are  no  fuch  beings  in  nature ;  and  therefore  it 
is  to  no  purpofe  to  enquire  whether  they  are  in 
the  divine  or  in  the  human  mind.  The  only 
true  and  real  ideas  are  our  perceptions,  which 
are  acknowledged  by  all  Philofophers,  and  by 
Malebranche  himfelf,  to  be  a£ts  or  modifi- 
cations of  our  own  minds.  He  does  not  fay 
that  the  ficlitious  ideas  were  a  fidion  of  Male- 
branche, He  acknowledges  that  they  had 
been  very  generally  maintained  by  the  fcholaf- 
tic  Philofophers,  and  points  out,  very  judici- 
cufly,  the  prejudices  that  had  led  them  into  the 
belief  of  fuch  ideas. 

Of  all  the  powers  of  our  mind,  the  exter- 
nal fenfes  are  thought  to  be  the  beft  underftood, 
and  their  objeds  are  the  mod  familiar.  Hence 
we  meafure  other  powers  by  them,  and  trans- 
fer to  other  !^powers  the  language  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  them.  The  objeds  of  fenfe 
rnuft  be  prefent  to  the  fenfe,  or  within  its  fphere, 
in  order  to  their  being  perceived.  Hence,  by 
analogy,  we  are  led  to  fay  of  every  thing  when 
we  think  of  it,  that  it  is  prefent  to  the  mind, 
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C  H  A  P.  or.In  the  mind.  But  this  prefenee  Is  metapho- 
^^I^-  rical,  or  analogical  only;  and  Arnauld  calls 
it  objedive  prefenee,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  that 
local  prefenee  which  is  required  in  objeQs  that 
are  perceived  by  fenfe.  But  both  being  called 
by  the  fame  name,  they  are  confounded  to- 
gether, and  thofe  thmgs  that  belong  only  to 
real  or  local  prefenee,  are  attributed  to  the  me- 
taphorical. 

We  are  likewife  accuftomed  to  fee  objects  by 
their  images  In  a  mirror,  or  in  water;  and  hence 
are  led,  by  analogy,  to  think  that  objeds  may 
be  prefented  to  the  memory  or  imagination,  in 
fome  fimilar  manner,  by  images,  which  Philo- 
fophers  have  called  ideas. 

By  fuch  prejudices  and  analogies,  Arnaui,d 
conceives,  men  have  been  led  to  believe,  that 
the  objefts  of  memory  and  imagination  mud 
be  prefented  to  the  mind  by  images  or  Ideas; 
and  the  Philofophers  have  been  more  carried 
away  by  thefe  prejudices  than  even  the  vulgar, 
becaufe  the  ufe  made  of  this  theory  was  to  ex- 
plain and  account  for  the  various  operations  of 
the  mind,  a  matter  in  which  the  vulgar  take  no 
concern. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  Des  Cartes  had 
got  the  better  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  that  he 
ufes  the  word  idea  as  fignifying  the  fame  thing 
with  perception,  and  is  therefore  furprifed  that 
a  difciple  of  Dzs  Cartes,  and  one  who  was 
fo  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  Malebranche 
was,  fliould  be  carried  away  by  them.  It  Is 
ilrange,  indeed,  that  the  two  mofl  eminent  dif- 
ciplcs  of  Des  Cartes,  and  his  cotemporaries, 
iliould  differ  fo  eiTentially  with  regard  to  his 
dotlrine  concerning  ideas. 

I  fliall not  attempt  togivethe  reader  an  account 

of 
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of  the  continuation  of  this  controverfy  between  CHAP, 
thofe    two    acute   Philofophers,   in   the   fubfe-     ^^^'f- 
quent    defences  and   replies ;    becaufc  I   have  "^     "^^""^ 
not  accefs  to  fee  them.     After  much  reafoning, 
and  fome  animofity,  each  continued  in  his  own 
opinion,    and  left    his   antagonill;    where    he 
found  him.     Malebranche's  opinion  of  our 
feeing  all  things   in  God,  foon    died  away   of 
itfelf;  and  Arnauld's  notion  of  ideas  feems 
to  have  been  lefs  regarded  than  it  deferved,  by^  ^^^^^^^^—.^H 
tlie  Philofophers  that  came  after  him;  perhaps 
for  this    reafon,  among  others,  that  it  feemed 
to  be  in  fome  fort  given  up  by  himfelf,  in  his 
attempting  to  reconcile  it  to  the  common  doc- 
trine concerning  ideas. 

From  the  account  I  have  given,  one  would 
be  apt  to  conclude  that  Arnauld  totally  de- 
nied the  exiftence  of  ideas,  in  the  philofophi- 
cal  fenfe  of  that  word,  and  that  he  adopted 
the  notion  of  the  vulgar,  who  acknowledge  no 
object  of  perception  but  the  external  objed:. 
But  he  feems  very  unvv^illing  to  deviate  fo  far 
from  the  common  track,  and  what  he  had  gi- 
ven up  with  one  hand  he  takes  back  with  the 
other. 

For,  firji^  Having  defined  ideas  to  be  the 
fame  thing  with  perceptions,  he  adds  this  qua- 
lification to  his  definition  :  "  I  do  not  here 
"  confider  whether  there  are  other  things  that 
"  may  be  called  ideas ;  but  it  is  certain  there 
"  are  ideas  taken  in  this  fenfe."  I  believe, 
indeed,  there  is  no  Philofopher  who  does  not, 
on  fome  occafions,  ufe  the  word  idea  in  this 
'  popular  fenfe. 

Secondly^  He  fupports  this  popular  fenfe  of 
the  word  by  the  authority  of  Des  Cartes, 
who,  in  his  demonftration  of  the  exiilence  of 
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C  H  A  P.  God  from  the  idea  of  him  in  our  minds,  de- 
J^*^  fines  an_  idea  thus  :    "  By  the  word  idea,  I 
'^  underfland  that  form  of  any  thought,  by 
"  the  immediate  perception  of  which  I   am 
*'  confcious  of  that  thought  ;  fo  that  I  can 
"  exprefs    nothing   by    words,    with    under- 
^'  (landing,  without  being  certain  that  there 
*'  is  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  that  which  is  ex- 
"  prefled  by   the   words."      This    definition 
feems   indeed  to  be  of  the  fame  import  with 
fliat  which  is  given  by  Aris^a^^ld.     But  Des 
Cartes  adds  a  quahfication  to  it,  which  Ar- 
NAULDj    in   quoting    it,    omits  ;    and    whicli 
ihews,  that  Des  Cartes   meant  to  limit  his 
definition  to  the  idea  then  treated  of,  that  is, 
to   the    idea  of  the  Deity  ;    and  that  there  are 
other  ideas   to  which  this  definition  does  not 
apply.     For  he  adds  :     "  And  thus  I  give  the 
^^  name    of  idea,    not  folely  to   the   images 
"  painted   in   the    phantafy.      Nay,    in   this 
"  place,  I  do  not  at  all  give  the  name  of  ideas 
"  to    thofe    images,    in    fo   far  as   they  are 
"  painted  in  the  corporeal  phantafy  that  is  in 
"  iome  part  of  the  brain,   but  only  in  fo  far 
*'  as  they  inform  the  mind,  turning  its  at- 
"  tention  to  that  part  of  the  brain," 

Thirdly,  Arnauld  has  employed  the  whole 
of  his  fixth  chapter,  to  fliew  that  thefe  ways 
of  fpeaking,  common  among  Philofophers,  to 
wit,  that  ive  perceive  not  things  immediately  ; 
that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the  i?n?iiediate  oh- 
je5ls  of  our  thoughts  ;  that  it  is  in  the  idea,  of 
every  thing  that  w<?  perceive  its  properties,  are 
not  to  be  rejected,  but  are  true  when  rightly 
underftood.  He  labours  to  reconcile  thefe 
expreffions  to  his  own  definition  of  ideas,  by 
obferving,    th^t  every   perception   and  every 

thought 
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thought  is  neceflarily  confcious  of  itfelf,  and  C  HA  p. 
refleds  upon  itfelf ;  and  that,  by  this  confci-  Jv^ 
oufnefs  and  refleftion,  it  is  its  own  immediate 
object.      Whence   he  infers,    that   the   idea, 
that  is,  the  perception,  is  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  perception. 

This  looks  like  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile 
two  inconfiftent  doctrines  by  one  who  wifhes 
to  hold  both.  It  is  true,  that  confcioufnefs 
always  goes  along  with  perception  ;  but  they 
are  different  operations  of  the  mind,  and  they 
have  their  different  objefts.  Confcioufnefs  i3 
not  perception,  nor  is  the  objeft  of  confciouf- 
nefs the  object  of  perception.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  every  operation  of  mind  that  has  an 
objed.  Thus,  injury  is  the  object  of  refent- 
ment.  When  I  refent  an  injury,  I  am  con- 
fcious of  my  refentment  ;  that  is,  my  refent- 
ment  is  the  immediate  and  the  only  object  of 
my  confcioufnefs  ;  but  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  my  refentment  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  my  refentment. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  Arnauld,  i\\  confe- 
quence  of  his  doctrine,  that  ideas,  taken  for 
reprefentative  images  of  external  objects,  are 
a  mere  fi£tion  of  the  Philofophers,  had  reje(5t- 
ed  boldly  the  do£trine  of  Des  Cartes,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  Philofophers,  concerning-  thofe 
fictitious  beings,  and  all  the  ways  of  fpeakincr 
that  imply  their  exiftence,  i  fhould  have 
thought  him  more  confiftent  with  himfelf,  and 
his  doQrine  concerning  ideas  more  rational 
and  more  intelligible  than  that  of  any  other 
author  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  treated  of 
the  fubject. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 


ReJledio7is  on  the  common  Theory  of  Ideas, 

AFTER  fo  long  a  detail  of  the  fentiments 
of  Philofophers,  ancient  and  modern, 
concerning  ideas,  it  may  feem  prefumptuous 
to  call  in  queftion  their  exiftence.  But  no 
philofophical  opinion,  however  ancient,  how- 
ever generally  received,  ought  to  reft  upon 
authority.  There  is  no  prefumption  in  re- 
quiring evidence  for  it,  or  in  regulating  our 
belief  by  the  evidence  we  can  find. 

jTq  prevent  miftakes,  the  reader  muft  again 
be  reminded,  that  if  by  ideas  are  meant  only 
the  acts  or  operations  of  our  minds  in  perceiv- 
ing, remembering,  or  imagining  objeds,  I 
am  far  from  calling  in  queftion  the  exiftence 
of  thofe  adts  ;  we  are  confcious  of  them  every 
day,  and  every  hour  of  life  ;  and  I  believe  no 
man  of  a  found  mind  ever  doubted  of  the  real 
exiftence  of  the  operations  of  mind,  of  which 
he  is  confcious.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that, 
by  the  faculties'  which  God  has  given  us,  we 
can  conceive  things  that  are  abfent,  as  well 
as  perceive  thofe  that  are  within  the  reach  of 
our  fenfes  ;  and  that  fuch  conceptions  may  be 
more  or  lefs  diftin£l,  and  more  or  lefs  lively 
and  ftrong.  We  have  reafon  to  afcribe  to  the 
all-knowing  and  all-perfeCt  Being  diftinft  con- 
ceptions of  all  things  exiftent  and  poffible,  and 
of  all  their  relations  ;  and  if  thefe  conceptions 
are  called  his  eternal  ideas,  there  ought  to  be 
no  difpute  among  Philofophers  about  a  w^ord. 
The  ideas,  of  whofe  exiftence  I  require  the 

proof. 
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proof,    are  not   the   operations   of  any  mind,C  H  A  P. 
but  fiippofcd  objefts  of  thofe  operations.    They      ^     • 
are  not  perception,  remembrance,  or  concep- 
tion, but  things  that  are  faid  to  be  perceived, 
or  remembered,  or  imagined. 

Nor  do  I  difputc  the  exiflence  of  what  the 
vulgar  call  the  objects  of  perception.  Thefe, 
by  all  who  acknowledge  their  exiflence,  are 
called  real  things,  not  ideas.  But  Philofo- 
phers  maintain,  that,  befides  thefe,  there  are 
immediate  objefts  of  perception  in  the  mind 
itfelf  :  That,  for  inflance,  we  do  not  fee  the  ' 
fun  immediately,  but  an  idea  ;  or,  as  Mr. 
Hume  calls  it,  an  impreffion,  in  our  own 
minds.  This  idea  is  faid  to  be  the  image,  the 
refemblance,  the  reprefentative  of  the  fun,  it 
there  be  a  fun.  It  is  from  the  exiftence  of  the 
idea  that  we'  muft  infer  the  exiftence  of  the 
fun.  But  the  idea,  being  immediately  per- 
ceived, there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Philofo- 
phers  think,  of  its  exiftence. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  remember,  or  when 
I  imagine  any  thing,  all  men  acknowdedge  that 
there  muft  be  fomething  that  is  remembered, 
or  that  is  imagined  ;  that  is,  fome  objed  of 
thofe  operations.  The  objeQ:  remembered 
muft  be  fomething  that  did  exift  in  time  paft. 
The  objefl  imagined  may  be  fomething  that 
never  exifted.  But,  fay  the  Philofophers, 
befides  thefe  objedts  which  all  men  acknow- 
ledge, there  is  a  more  immediate  objeft  which 
really  exifts  in  the  mind  at  the  fame  time  we 
remember  or  imagine.  This  objed  is  an  idea 
or  image  of  the  thing  remembered  or  imagi- 
ned. 

The  Jirji  refledion   I  would   make  on  this 
philofophical  opinion  is,    That  it  is   diredtly 
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C  H  A  p.  contrary  to  the  unlverfal  fenfe  of  men  who 
^'^-  have  not  been  inftrufted  in  philofophy.  When 
we  fee  the  fun  or  moon,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  very  objects  which  we  immediately 
fee,  are  very  far  diftant  from  us,  and  from 
one  another.  We  have  not  the  lead  doubt 
that  this  is  the  fun  and  moon  which  God  cre- 
ated fome  thoufands  of  years  ago,  and  which 
have  continued  to  perform  their  revolutions  in 
the  heavens  ever  fmce.  But  how  are  we  afto- 
nifhed  when  the  Philofopher  informs  us,  that 
we  are  mifraken  in  all  this ;  that  the  fyn  and 
moon  which  we  fee,  are  not,  as  we  imagine, 
many  miles  diftant  from  us,  and  from  each 
other,  but  they  are  in  our  own  mind  ;  that 
they  had  no  exiftence  before  we  faw  them, 
and  will  have  none  when  we  ceafe  to  perceive 
and  to  think  of  them  ;  becaufe  the  objects  we 
perceive  are  only  ideas  in  our  own  minds, 
which  can  have  no  exiftence  a  moment  longer 
than  we  think  of  them. 

If  a  plain  man,  uninftru£led  in  philofophy, 
has  faith  to  receive  thefe  myfteries,  how  great 
muft  be  his  aftonifhment.  He  is  brought  into 
a  new  world  where  every  thing  he  fees,  taftes, 
or  touches,  is  an  idea  ;  a  fleeting  kind  of  being 
which  he  can  conjure  into  exiftence,  or  can 
annihilate  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

After  his  mind  is  fomewhat  compofed,  it 
will  be  natural  for  him  to  afk  his  philofophical 
inftruftor.  Pray,  Sir,  are  there  then  no  fub- 
ftantial  and  permanent  beings  called  the  fun 
■  and  moon,  which  continue  to  exift  whether 
we  think  of  them  or  not  ? 

Here  the  Philofophers  differ.  Mr.  Locke, 
and  thofe  that  were  before  him,  will  anfwer 
to  this  queftion,  That  it  is  very  true,  there  are 

fubftantial 
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fubflBntial   and  permanent   beings   called   theCHAP. 
fun  and  moor  ;  but  they  never  appear  to  us  in    /^^^^ 
their  own  peribn,  but  by  their  reprelentatives, 
the  ideas  in  our  own  minds,  and  we  know  no- 
thing of  them  but  what   we  can  gather  from 
thofe  ideas. 

Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume  would 
give  a  different  anfwer  to  the  queftion  propo- 
fed  :  They  would  affure  the  querill,  that  it  is 
a  vulgar  error,  a  mere  prejudice  of  the  igno- 
rant and  unlearned,  to  think  that  there  are 
any  permanent  and  fubftantial  beings  called 
the  fun  and  moon  ;  that  the  heavenly  bodies, 
cur  own  bodies,  and  all  bodies  whatfoever, 
are  nothing  but  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  and  that 
there  can  be  nothing  like  the  ideas  of  one 
mind,  but  the  ideas  of  another  mind.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature  but  minds  and  ideas,  fays 
the  Bifliop,  nay,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  there  is  no- 
thing in  nature  but  ideas  only;  for  what  wc 
call  a  mind  is  nothing  but  a  train  of  ideas  con- 
nected by  certain  relations  between  themfelves- 
In  this  reprefentation  of  the  theory  of  ideas, 
there  is  nothing  exaggerated  or  mifreprefentedj 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  ;  and  furely  no- 
thing farther  is  neceffary  to  ihew,  that,  to  the 
uninftructed  in  philofophy,  it  mud  appear  ex- 
travagant and  vifionary,  and  mofl  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  common  underftanding. 

There  is  the  lefs  need  of  any  farther  proof 
of  this,  that  it  is  very  amply  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  Effay  on  the  academical  or 
fceptical  Philofophy.  "  It  feems  evident,  fays 
*'  he,  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  in- 
"  ftindl,  or  prepoffeffion,  to  repofe  faith  in 
"  their  fenfes  ;  and  that  without  any  reafon- 
"  ing,  or  even  almoft  before  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
"  we   always  fuppofe   an   external   univerfe, 

"  whicla 
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which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but 
would  exift  though  we  and  every  fenfible 
creature  were  abfent  or  annihilated.  Even 
the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like 
opinion,  and  prcferve  this  belief  of  external 
objefts  in  all  their  thoughts,  defigns,  and 
aflions." 

"  It  feems  alfo  evident,  that  when  men  fol- 
low this  blind  and  powerful  inftincl  of  na- 
ture, they  always  fuppofe  the  very  images 
prefented  by  the  fenfes  to  be  the  external 
objects,  and  never  entertain  any  fufpicion, 
that  the  one  are  nothing  but  reprefentations 
of  the  other.  This  very  table  which  we  fee 
white,  and  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exifl 
independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be 
fomething  external  to  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives it ;  our  prefence  beflows  not  being 
upon  it ;  our  abfence  annihilates  it  not :  It 
preferves  its  exiftence  uniform  and  entire, 
independent  of  the  fituation  of  intelligent 
beings  who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 
"  But  this  univerfal  and  primary  notion  of 
all  men  is  foon  deftroyed  by  the  Ilighteft 
philofophy,  which  teaches  us,  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind,  but  an 
image  or  perception  ;  and  that  the  fenfes 
are  only  the  inlets  through  which  thefe 
images  are  received,  without  being  ever 
able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourfe 
between  the  mind  and  the  objeft." 
It  is  therefore  acknowledged  by  this  Philo- 
fopher,  to  be  a  natural  infhincl  or  prepofleffion, 
an  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men, 
a  primary  inftinft  of  nature,  that  the  objects 
vvhich  we  immediately  perceive  by  our  fenfes, 

are 
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are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external  ob-C  HAP. 
jeds,  and  that  their  exillence  is  independent  of    XIV. 
us,  and  our  perception.  ^-^-^      ' 

In  this  acknowledgment,  Mr.  Hume  indeed 
feems  to  me   more  generous,  and  even  more 
ingenuous  than  Bifhop  Berkeley,  who  would 
perfuade  us,  that  his  opinion  does  not   oppofe 
the  vulgar  opinion,  but  only  that  of  the  Phi- 
lofophers  ;    and   that  the  external  exiftence  of 
a  material   world  is  a  philofophical  hypothecs 
and   not   the  natural  didate  of  our  perceptive 
powers.      The  Bifliop  iliows  a  timidity  of  en- 
gaging  fuch    an   adverfary,    as  a  primary  and 
univerfal   opinion    of  all  men.     He  is  rather 
fond  to  court  its  patronage.     But  the  Philofo- 
pher  intrepidly  gives   a  defiance  to  this  anta- 
gonift,    and  feems   to   glory  in  a  confiid:  that 
was   worthy  of  his  arm.     Optat  aprum  aut  fuU 
vurn  defcendere  monte  Iconem.     After   all,  1  fuf- 
ped   that   a  Philofopher,  who  wages  war  wath 
this  adverfary,    will  find  himfelf  in  the  fame 
condition  as  a  Mathematician  who  (hould  un- 
dertake to  demonftrate,  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 

Afccond  reflection  upon  this  fubje£t  is,  That 
the  authors  who  have  treated  of  ideas,  have 
generally  taken  their  exiftence  for  granted,  as 
a  thing  that  could  not  be  called  in  queftion  ; 
and  fuch  arguments  as  they  have  mentioned 
incidentally,  in  order  to  prove  it,  feem  too 
weak  to  fupport  the  conclufion. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  the  introdudion  to  his  EiTay, 
tells  us,  that  he  ufes  the  word  idea  to  fignify 
whatever  is  the  immediate  objed  of  thought; 
and  then  adds,  "  I  prefume  it  will  be  eafily 
"  granted  me  that  there  are  fuch  ideas  in 
^'  mens  minds ;  every  one  is  confcious  of  them 

"in 
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CHAP."  in  himfelf,    and   mens  words  and 'adions 
^^V.    <j  ^jjj  fatisfy  him  that  they   are   in  others.'* 
I  am  indeed  confcious  of  perceiving,  remem- 
bering, imagining;    but  that  the   objeds   of 
thefe  operations  are  images  in  my  mind,  I  am 
not  confcious.     I  am  fatisfied  by  mens  words 
and  adlions,  that  they  often  perceive  the  fame 
objefts  which  I  perceive,  which  could  not  be, 
if  thofe  objeds  were  ideas  in  their  own  minds. 
>^       Mr.  NoRRis  "is  the  only  author  I  have  met 
'"''^w^ith,  who  profeiTedly  puts  the  queftion,  V/he= 
ther   material  things   can   be  perceived  by  us 
immediately  ?    He   has  offered  four  arguments 
to  fhow  that  they  cannot.     FirJ^,  "  Material 
objects  are   without   the   mind,  and  therefore 
there   can  be  no  union  between  the  objeft  and 
the  percipient."     Anfwer^  T^iis   argument  is 
lame,  until  it  is  ihown  to  be  neceffary  that  in 
perception  there   fhould   be  a  union  bet\veen 
tlie  object  and  the  percipienl,     Seco)id,  "  Ma- 
*'  terial    objedls    are    difproportioned   to    the 
*'  mind,  and  removed  from  it  by  the   whole 
"  diameter  of  Being.'*      This  argument  I  can- 
not  anfwer,    becaufe  I  do  not  underftand  it. 
Third,    "  Becaufe,    if  material   objects   were 
*'  immediate  objects  of  perception,  there  could 
"  be   no   phyfical  fcience ;    things    neceffary 
"  and  immutable  being   the  only    obje61:   of 
"  fcience."     Anfivcr,  Although  things  necef- 
fary and  immutable  be  not  the  immediate  ob- 
jedts  of  perception,    they  may  be  immediate 
objects  of  other  powers  of  the  mind.     Fourth, 
*'  If  material  things  were  perceived  by  them- 
^'  felves,    they  would   be   a   true  light  to  our 
"  minds,  as  being  the  intelligible  form  of  our 
"  underitandings,  and  confequently  perfective 
.*'  of  them,    and   indeed   fuperior  to  them.'* 

If 
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If  I  comprehend  any  thing  of  this  myfteriousCH  \  P. 
argument,    it  follows   from  it,  that  the  Deity    ^^^• 
perceives  nothing  at  all,  becaufe  nothing  can       '    "^ 
be  fuperior  to  his  underftanding,  or  perfedive 
df  it. 

There  is  an  argunient  which  is  hinted  at  by 
Malebranche,  and  by  feveral  other  authors, 
which  deferves  to  be  more  ferioufly  confider- 
ed.  As  I  find  it  moll  clearly  expreffed,  and 
mofl:  fully  urged  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  I 
fhall  give  it  in  his  words,  in  his  fecond  reply 
to  Li-.iBNiTz,  fed.  4.  "  The  foul,  without 
*'  being  prefent  to  the  images  of  the  things 
"  perceived,  could  not  polfibly  perceive  them. 
*'  A  living  fubilance  can  only  there  perceive, 
"  where  it  is  prefent,  either  to  the  things 
"  themfclves,  (as  the  omniprefent  God  is  to 
"  the  whole  univerfe),  or  to  the  images  of 
"  things,  as  the  foul  is  in  its  proper  fenfo- 
"  rium.'* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  exprefles  the  fame  fen-  '"^ 

timent,  but  with  his  ufual  referve,  in  a  query 
only. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Porte rfield,  in  his 
Eflay  concerning  the  motions  of  our  eyes, 
adopts  this  opinion  with  more  confidence. 
His  words  are  :  "  How  body  ads  upon  mind, 
''  or  mind  upon  body,  I  know  not  5  but  this 
"  I  am  very  certain  of,  that   nothing  can  act,  -4 

*'  or  be  aded  upon,  where  it  is  not ;  and  y^^ 
"  therefore  our  mind  can  never  perceive  any 
*'  thing  but  its  own  proper  modiiications,  and 
**  the  various  ftates  of  the  fenforium,  to  which 
"  it  is  prefent  :  So  that  it  is  not  the  external 
*'  fun  and  m.oon  which  are  in  the  heavens, 
"  which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their 
"  image  or  reprefentation  impreifed  upon  the 
Vol.  1.  R  "  fenforium. 
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CHAP."  fenforlum.  How  the  foul  of  a  feeing  man^ 
XIV.  a  fg£5  thefe  images,  or  how  it  receives  thofe 
"  ideas,  from  fuch  agitations  in  the  fenforium, 
"  I  know  not  ;  but  I  am  fure  it  can  never 
"  perceive  the  external  bodies  themfelves,  to 
''  which  it  is  not  prefent." 

Thefe,  indeed,  are  great  authorities  ;  but, 
in  matters  of  philofophy,  we  mufl  not  be 
guided  by  authority,  but  by  reafon.  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  the  place  cited,  mentions  flight- 
ly,  as  the  reafon  of  his  opinion,  that  "  no- 
"  thing  can  any  more  act,  or  be  acted  upon, 
"  when  it  is  not  prefent,  than  it  can  be  where 
*'  it  is  not/'  And  again,  in  his  third  reply 
to  Leibnitz,  feet.  ii.  "  We  are  fure  the 
"  foul  cannot  perceive  what  it  is  not  prefent 
"  to,  becaufe  nothing  can  act,  or  be  acted 
"  upon,  where  it  is  not."  The  fame  reafon- 
we  fee  is  urged  by  Dr..  Porterfield. 

That  nothing  can  aft  immediately  where  it 
is  not,  I  think  muft  be  admitted  ;  for  I  agree 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  power  without 
fubftance  is  inconceivable.  It  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  this,  that  nothing  can  be  a£ted  up- 
on immediately  where  the  agent  is  not  pre- 
fent :  Let  this  therefore  be  granted.  To  make 
the  reafoning  conclufive,  it  is  farther  necelfary, 
that,  when  we  perceive  objects,  either  they 
act  upon  us,  or  we  act  upon  them.  This  does 
not  appear  felf-evident,  nor  have  I  ever  met 
with  any  proof  of  it.  I  fliall  briefly  offer  the 
reafons  why  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  admit- 
ted. 

When  we  fay  that  one  being  a£ts  upon 
another,  we  mean  that  fome  power  or  force  is 
exerted  by  the  agent,  which  produces,  or  has 
a  tendency  to  produce,  a  change  in  the  thing 

acted 
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^6led  upon.     If  this    be  the    meaning  of  the  C  H  A  I^. 
phrafe,  as  I  conceive   it   is,  there  appears  no     ^^^• 
reafon  for  aflerting,  that,  in  perception,  either  ""^"^^"^ 
the  objeft  adls  upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind 
upon  the  obje6t. 

An  objeo:,  in  being  perceived,    does   not 
dft  at  all.     I  perceive  the   walls  of  the   room 
where  I  fit  ;  but  they  are  perfedly  inadive, 
and  therefore  ad  not  upon  the  mind.     To  be 
perceived,  is  what  Logicians  call  an  external 
denomination,    which   implies  neither  adion 
nor   quality    in    the    objeft   perceived.      Nor 
could  men  ever  have  gone  into  this  notion, 
that  perception  is  owing  to  fome  adion  of  the 
objed  upon  the  mind,    were   it   not,  that  we 
are  fo  prone  to  form  our  notions  of  the  mind 
from  fome  fimilitude  we  conceive   between  it 
and  body.     Thought  in  the  mind  is  conceived 
to  have  fome  analogy  to  motion   in    a  body  : 
And  as  a  body  is  put  in  motion,  by  being  ac- 
ted upon  by  fome  other  body  ;  fo  we  are  apt 
to   think  the  mind  is   made   to    perceive,  by 
fome  impulfe  it  receives  from  the  objed.     But 
reafonings,  drawn  from  fuch  analogies,  ought 
never  to  be  traded.     They  are,  indeed,  the 
caufe  of  moft  of  our  errors  with  regard  to  the 
mind.     And  we  might  as  well  conclude,  that 
minds  may  be   meafured   by  feet  and  inches, 
or  vi^eighed  by  ounces  and  drachms,  becaufe 
bodies  have  thofe  properties. 

I  fee  as  little  reafon,  in  the  fecond  place,  to 
believe,  that  in  perception  the  mind  ads  upon 
the  objed.  To  perceive  an  objed  is  one  thing  ; 
to  ad  upon  it  is  another  :  Nor  is  the  lafl  at 
all  included  in  the  firft.  To  fay,  that  I  ad 
upon  the  wall,  by  looking  at  it,  is  an  abufe  of 
langtiage,  and  has  no  meaning.  Logicians 
/  R  2  diftinguilh 
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CHAP,  diftinguifli  two  kinds  of  operations  of  mind  ^ 
,^^fY;^  the  firft  kind  produces  no  effed  without  the 
mind  j  the  lafl  does.  The  firft  they  call  im- 
7nanent  a&s,  the  fecond  tranjtti've.  All  intel- 
ledual  operations  belong  to  the  firft  clafs ; 
they  produce  no  effect  upon  any  external  ob- 
je6l.  But  without  having  recourfe  to  logical 
diftinftions,  every  man  of  common  fenfe 
knows,  that  to  think  of  an  objedt,  and  to  ad 
upon  it,  are  very  different  things. 

As  we  have  therefore  no  evidence,  that,  in 
perception,  the  mind  ads  upon  the  ob]e6t,  or 
the  objed  ^ipon  the  mind,  but  ftrong  reafons 
to  the  contrary  ;  Dr.  Clarke's  argument 
againfl  our  perceiving  external  objeds  imme- 
diately falls  to  the  ground. 

This  notion,  that,  in  perception,  the  obje£b 
muft  be  contiguous  to  the  percipient,  feems, 
with  many  other  prejudices,  to  be  borrowed 
from  analogy.  In  all  the  external  fenfes,  there 
muft,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  be  fome 
impreffion  made  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe  by 
the  obje£l,  or  by  fomething  coming  from  the 
objedt.  An  impreiTion  fuppofes  contiguity. 
Hence  we  are  led  by  analogy  to  conceive 
fomething  fimilar  in  the  operations  of  the 
mind'.  Many  Philosophers  refolve  almoft 
every  operation  of  mind  into  impreilions 
and  feelings,  words  manifeftly  borrowed 
from  the  fenfe  of  touch.  And  it  is  very 
natural  to  conceive  contiguity  neceflary 
between  that  which  makes  the  impreffion,  and 
that  which  receives  it ;  between  that  which 
feels,  and  that  which  is  felt.  And  though  no 
Philofopher  will  now  pretend  to  juftify  fuch 
analogical  reafoning  as  this  j  yet  it  has  a  pow- 
erful 
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erful  influence  upon  the  judgment,  while  we^^-^^* 
contemplate  the  operations  of  our  minds,  on-  J^,^^ 
ly  as  they  appear  through  the  deceitful  medi- 
um of  fuch  analogical  notions  and  exprelli- 
ons. 

When  we  lay  afide  thofe  analogies,  and  re- 
fle6l  attentively  upon  our  perception  of  the 
objedls  of  fenfe,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that, 
though  we  are  confcious  of  perceiving  objects, 
we  are  altogether  ignorant  how  it  is  brought 
about ;  and  know  as  little  how  we  perceive 
objedts  as  how  we  were  made.  And  if  we 
fhould  admit  an  image  in  the  mind,  or  conti- 
guous to  it,  we  know  as  little  how  perception 
may  be  produced  by  this  image  as  by  the  moft 
diftant  object.  Why  therefore  fhould  we  be 
led,  by  a  theory  which  is  neither  grounded  on 
evidence,  nor,  if  admitted,  can  explain  any 
one  phaenomenon  of  perception,  to  reject  the 
natural  and  immediate  didates  of  thofe  per- 
ceptive powers,  to  which,  in  the  conduft  of 
life,  we  find  a  neceflity  of  yielding  implicit 
fubmiflion  ? 

There  remains  only  one  other  argument 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  urged  againfl 
our  perceiving  external  objects  immediately. 
It  is  propofed  by  Mr.  Hume,  who,  in  the 
EfTay  already  quoted,  after  acknowledging 
that  it  is  an  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men,  that  we  perceive  external  objedts  im- 
mediately, fubjoins  what  follows. 

"  But  this  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of 
*'  all  men  is  foon  deflroyed  by  the  flightell 
*'  philofophy,  which  teaches  us,  that  nothing 
"  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind  but  an 
"  image  or  perception  j  and  that  the  fenfes 

"  are 
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CHAP."  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  thefe  ima- 
XIV.  a  ggg  ^j-g  received,  without  being  ever  able  to 
*'  produce  any  immediate  intercourfe  between 
"  the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table,  which 
"  we  fee,  feems  to  diminifh  as  we  remove 
"  farther  from  it  :  But  the  real  table,  which 
"  exifhs  independent  of  us,  fufFers  no  altera- 
*'  tion.  It  was  therefore  nothing  but  its 
"  image  which  was  prefent  to  the  mind. 
*'  Thefe  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reafon  ; 
"  and  no  man  who  reflects,  ever  doubted 
"  that  the  exiftences  which  we  confider, 
*'  when  we  fay  this  bou/e,  and  that  tree,  are 
"  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
"  fleeting  copies  and  reprefentations  of  other 
*'  exifl:ences,  which  remain  uniform  and  in- 
"  dependent.  So  far  then,  we  are  necefllta- 
*'  ted,  by  reafoning,  to  depart  from  the  pri- 
"  mary  inftinds  of  nature,  and  to  embrace  a 
"  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
"  our  fenfes."-  ' 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between 
two  contradictory  opinions,  wherein  all  mankind 
are  engaged.  On  the  one  fide  fl:and  all  the 
vulgar,  who  are  unpractifed  in  philofophical 
refearches,  and  guided  by  the  uncorrupted 
primary  inftincts  of  nature.  On  the  other  fide, 
ftand  all  the  Philofophers  ancient  and  modern  ; 
every  man  without  exception  who  reflects.  In 
this  divifion,  to  my  great  humiliation,  I  find 
myfelf  clafl^ed  with  the  vulgar. 

The  paifage  now  quoted  is  all  I  have  found 
in  IMr.  Hume's  writings  upon  this  point ;  and 
indeed  there  is  more  reafoning  in  it  than  I 
have  found  in  any  other  author ;  I  fhall  there- 
fore examine  it  minutely. 
■  Fir/},  He  tell  us;  That  "  this  univerfal  and 
*'  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  foon  deftroyed 

"  by 
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''  by  the   flightefl:    philofophy,  which   teachesC  HAP. 
"  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  tlie    ■^^• 
"  mind  but  an  image  or  perception."  '.^-n/— ' 

The  phrafe  of  being  prefenttcrthe  mind  has 
fome  obfcurity ;  but  I  conceive  he  means^be- 
ing  an  immediate  obje£t  of  thougBt ;  an  im- 
mediate object,  for  inftance,  of  perception,  of 
memory,  or  of  imagination.  If  this  be  the 
meaning,  (and  it  is  the  only  pertinent  one  I 
can  think  of),  there  is  no  more  in  this  paffage 
but  an  affertion  of  the  propofitlon  to  be  pro- 
ved, and  an  affertion  that  philofophy  teaches 
it.  If  this  be  fo,  I  beg  leave  to  diffent  from 
philofophy  till  Ihe  gives  me  reafon  for  vi^hat 
Ihe  teaches.  Eor  though  common  fenfe  and 
my  external  fenfes  demand  my  affent  to  their 
dictates  upon  their  own  authority,  yet  philofo- 
phy is  not  entitled  to  this  privilege.  But  that 
I  may  not  diffent  from  fo  grave  a  perfonage 
without  giving  a  reafon,  I  give  this  as  the  rea- 
fon of  my  diffent.  I  fee  the  fun  when  he 
fliines  J  I  remember  the  battle  of  Culloden ; 
and  neither  of  thefe  objeds  is  an  image  or 
perception. 

He  tells  us  in  the  next  place,  "  That  the 
"  fenfes  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  thefe 
"  images  are  received.'* 

I  know  that  Aristotle  and  the  fchoolmen 
taught,  that  images  or  fpecies  flow  from  ob- 
jects, and  are  let  in  by  the  fenfes,  and  ftrike 
upon  the  mind  ;  but  this  has  been  fo  effedu- 
ally  refuted  by  D.es  Cartes,  by  Male- 
BRANCHE,  and  many  others,  that  nobody 
now  pretends  to  defend  it.  Reafonable  men 
confider  it  as  one  of  the  mod  unintelligible  and 
unmeaning  parts  of  the  ancient  fyftem.  To 
what  caufe  is  it  owing  that  modern  Philofo- 

p^ers 
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C  H  A  P.phers  are  fo  prone  to  fall  back  into  this  hypo- 
J^'     thefis,    as  if  they   really   believed   it  ?  For  of 
this  pronenefs  I  could  give  many  inftances  be- 
fides  this  of  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  I  take  the  caufe 
to  be,  that  images  in   the  mind,  and  images 
let  in   by   the  fenfes,  are  fo  nearly  allied,  and 
fo  flridlv  connedled,  that  they  mufl  fland  or 
fall     together.     The    old    fyflem    confidently 
maintained  both  :  VBut  the  new  fyftem  has  re- 
jected the  dodrine  6?  images  let  in  by  the  fen- 
fes, holding,  neverthelefs,  that  there  are  ima- 
I   ges  in   the   mind ;  and,  having  made  this  un- 
natural divorce   of  two  doctrines  which  ought 
!  not  to  be  put  afunder,  that  which  they  have 
\  retained  often  .cads  them  b^ck  involuntarily  to 
that  which  they  have  rejeded.j 

Mr.  Hume  furely  did  not  ferioufly  believe 
that  an  image  of  found  is  let  in  by  the  ear,  an 
image  of  fmell  by  the  nofe,  an  image  ofhard- 
nefs  and  foftnefs,  of  folidity  and  refiflance,  by 
the  touch.  For,  befides  the  abfurdity  of  the 
thing,  which  has  often  been  fhown,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  all  modern  Philofophers  main- 
tain, that  the  images  which  are  the  immediate 
objects  of  perception  have  no  exiftence  when 
they  are  not  perceived  ;  whereas,  if  they  were 
let  in  by  the  fenfes,  they  muft  be,  before  they 
are  perceived,  and  have  a  feparate  exiftence. 

He  tells  us  farther,  that  philofbphy  teaches, 
that  the  finfes  are  unable  to  produce  any  im- 
mediate intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  the 
object.  Here,  T  ftill  require  the  reafons  that 
philof3phy  gives  for  this  ;  for,  to  my  appre- 
henfioii,  I  immediately  perceive  external  ob- 
jects, and  this  I  conceive  is  the  immediate  in- 
tercourfe here  meant. 

Hith:;rto  I  fee  nothing  that  can  be  called  an 
argument.     Perhaps  it  was  intended  only  for 

illuftration. 
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illilftration.     The  argument,   the   only  argu-CHAP. 
ment  follows :  ^^^ 

The  table  which  we  fee,  feems  to  diminiih '-  •  '^ 
as  we  remove  farther  from  it  ;  but  the  real 
table  which  exifts  independent  of  us  fufFers  no. 
alteration  :  It  was  therefore  nothing  but  its 
image  which  was  prefented  to  the  mind. 
Thefe  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reafon. 

To  judge  of  the  flrength  of  this  argument, 
it  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  a  diftin£tion  which 
is  familiar  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the 
mathematical  fciences,  I  mean  the  diftinclion 
between  real  and  apparent  magnitude.  The 
real  magnitude  of  a  line  is  meafured  by  fome 
known  meafure  of  length,  as  inches,  feet,  or 
miles  :  The  real  magnitude  of  a  furface  or 
folid,  by  known  meafures  of  furface  or  of 
capacity.  This  magnitude  is  an  obje£t  of 
touch  only,  and  not  of  fight ;  nor  could  we 
even  have  had  any  conception  of  it,  without 
the  fenfe  of  touch  ;  and  Bifhop  Berkeley,  on 
that  account,  calls  it  tajigible  magnitude. 

Apparent  magnitude  is  meafured  by  the 
angle  which  an  obje6b  fubtends  at  the  eye. 
Suppofing  two  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
eye  to  the  extremities  of  the  object  making  an 
angle,  of  which  the  object  is  the  fubtenfe,  the 
apparent  magnitude  is  meafured  by  this  an- 
gle. This  apparent  magnitude  is  an  object 
of  fight,  and  not  of  touch;  Bifhop  Berke- 
ley calls  it  vifihle  magnitude. 

If  it  is  afked,  what  is  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  fun's  diameter  ?  the  anfwer  is, 
that  it  is  about  thirty-one  minutes  of  a  degree. 
But  if  it  is  afked,  what  is  the  real  magnitude 
of  the  fun's  diameter  ?  the  anfwer  muft  be,  fo 
many  thoufand  miles,  or  fo  many  diameters  of 

the 
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C  H  A  P.  the  earth.     From  which  it  is  evident,  that  real 
^^-     magnitude,     and   apparent    magnitude,     are 

^^^'^^  things  of  a  different  nature,  though  the  name 
of  magnitude  is  given  to  both.  The  firil 
has  three  dimenfions,  the  lafl;  only  two.  The 
firft  is  meafured  by  a  Hne,  the  laft  by  an 
angle. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that 
the  real  magnitude  of  a  body  muft  continue 
unchanged,  while  the  body  is  unchanged. 
This  we  grant.  But  it  is  likewife  evident, 
that  the  apparent  magnitude  muft  continue  the 
fame  while  the  body  is  unchanged  ?  So  far 
otherwife,  that  every  man  who  knows  any 
thing  of  mathematics  can  eafily  demonftrate, 
that  the  fame  individual  object,  remaining  in 
the  fame  place,  and  unchanged,  muft  necefla- 
rily  vary  in  its  apparent  magnitude,  according 
as  the  point  from  which  it  is  feen  is  more  or 
lefs  diftant  ;  and  that  its  apparent  length  or 
breadth  will  be  nearly  in  a  reciprocal  propor- 
tion to  the  diftance  of  the  fpeclator.  This  is 
as  certain  as  the  principles  of  geometry. 

We  muft  likewife  attend  to  this,  that 
though  the  real  magnitude  of  a  body  is  not 
originally  an  object  of  fight,  but  of  touch,  yet 
w^e  learn  by  experience  to  judge  of  the  real 
magnitude  in  many  cafes  by  fight.  We  learn 
by  experience  to  judge  of  the  diftance  of  a 
body  from  the  eye  within  certain  limits  ;  and 
from  its  diftance  and  apparent  magnitude  ta- 
ken together,  we  learn  to  judge  of  its  real 
magnitude. 

And  this  kind  of  judgment,  by  being  re- 
peated every  hour,  and  almoft  every  minute 
of  our  lives,  becomes,  when  we  are  grown 
up,    fo   ready  and  fo  habitual,    that   it  very 

much 
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much  refembles    the  original  perceptions    of  C  HA  P. 
our  fenfes,    and  may  not  improperly  be  called 
acquired  perception. 

W  hether   we  call  It    ju  : 

perception  is  a  verbal  difference.  But  it  is 
evident,  that,  by  means  of  It,  we  often  difco- 
ver  by  one  fenfe  things  which  are  properly  and 
naturally  the  objects  of  another.  Thus  I  can 
fay  without  impropriety,  I  hear  a  drum,  I 
hear  a  great  bell,  or  1  hear  a  fmall  bell ; 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  figure  or  fize  of  the 
founding  body  is  not  originally  an  obje£t  of 
hearing.  In  like  manner,  we  learn  by  expe- 
rience how  a  body  of  fuch  a  real  magnitude, 
and  at  fuch  a  diftance  appears  to  the  eye  : 
But  neither  its  real  magnitude,  nor  its  diftance 
from  the  eye,  are  properly  objedts  of  fight, 
any  more  than  the  form  of  a  drum,  or  the  fize 
of  a  bell,  are  properly  objects  of  hearing. 

If  thefe  things  be  confidered,  it  will  appear, 
that  Mr.  Hume's  argument  hath  no  force  to 
fupport  his  conclufion,  nay,  that  it  leads  to  a 
contrary  conclufion.     The   argument  is  this, 
the  table  we  fee  feems  to  diminifh  as  we  re- 
move farther  from  It ;    that   is,    its  apparent 
magnitude   Is   diminifhed ;    but  the  real  table 
fuffers  no   alteration,  to  wit.  In  Its  real  mag- 
nitude ;    therefore  It  is  not  the  real  table  we 
fee  :  I  admit  both  the   premifes   in  this  fyllo- 
gifm,    but   I  deny  the  conclufion.     The  fyllo- 
gifm  has  what  the   Logicians  call  two  middle 
terms:    Apparent'  magnitude    is    the    middle 
term  in  the   firft  premife  ;  real  magnitude  In 
the  fecond.       Therefore,    according    to    the 
rules   of  logic,    the   conclufion  Is    not  juftly 
drawn  from  the   premifes  ;    but,  laying  afide 
the  rules  of  logic,    let  us  examine  It  by  the 
light  of  common  fenfe. 

Let 
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CHAP.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  the 
^'  real  table  we  fee  :  Muft  not  this  real  table  feem 
to  diminifh  as  we  remove  farther  from  it  ?  It  is 
demonftrable  that  it  muft.  How  then  can 
this  apparent  diminution  be  an  argument  that 
it  is  not  the  real  table  ?  When  that  which  muft 
happen  to  the  real  table,  as  we  remove  farther 
from  it,  does  aclually  happen  to  the  table 
we  fee,  it  is'abfurd  to  conclude  from  this, 
that  it  is  not  the  real  table  we  fee. '  It  is  evi- 
dent therefore,  that  this  ingenious  author  has 
impofed  upon  himfelf  by  confounding  real 
magnitude  with  apparent  magnitude,  and  that 
his  argument  is  a  mere  fophifm. 

I  obferved  that  Mr.  Hume's  argument  not 
only  has  no  ftrength  to  fupport  his  conclufion, 
but  that  it  leads  to  the  contrary  conclufion ; 
to  wit,  that  it  is  the  real  table  we  fee  ;  for  this 
plain  reafon,  that  the  table  we  fee  has  precifcly 
that  apparent  magnitude  which  it  is  demon- 
ftrable the  real  table  muft  have  when  placed  at 
that  diftance. 

This  argument  is  made  much  ftronger  by 
confidering,  that  the  real  table  may  be  placed 
fucceftively  at  a  thoufand  different  diftances  ; 
and  in  every  diftance,  in  a  thoufand  different 
pofitions  ;  and  it  can  be  determined  demon- 
ftratively,  by  the  rules  of  geometry  and  per- 
fpeclive,  what  muft  be  its  apparent  magnitude, 
and  apparent  figure,  in  each  of  thofe  diftances 
and  pofitions.  Let  the  table  be  placed  fuc- 
ceffively  in  as  many  of  thofe  different  diftan- 
ces, and  different  pofitions,  as  you  will,  or 
in  them  ail ;  open  your  eyes  and  you  ftiall  fee 
a  table  precifcly  of  that  apparent  magnitude, 
and  that  apparent  figure,  which  the  real  table 
muft  have  in  that  diftance,  and  in  that  pofition. 
Is  not  this  a  ftrong  argument  that  it  is  the  real 
table  you  fee  ? 

In 
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In  a  word,  the  appearance  of  a  vifible  ob-C  HAP. 
jett  is  infinitely  diverfified,  according  to  its  ^^^' 
diflance  and  pofition.  The  vifible  appearan- 
ces are  innumerable,  when  we  confine  our- 
felves  to  one  object,  and  they  are  multiplied 
according  to  the  variety  of  objedts.  Thofe 
appearances  have  been  matter  of  fpeculation 
to  ingenious  men,  at  lead  fmce  the  time  of 
Euclid.  They  have  accounted  for  all  this 
variety,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  objects 
we  fee  are  external,  and  not  in  the  mind  itfelf. 
The  rules  they  have  demonflrated  about  the 
various  projections  of  the  fphere,  about  the 
appearances  of  the  planets  in  their  progreffi- 
ons,  ftations,  and  retrogradations,  and  all 
the  rules  of  perfpedtive,  are  built  on  the  fup- 
pofition that  the  objects  of  fight  are  external. 
They  can  each  of  them  be  tried  in  thoufands 
of  inftances.  In  many  arts  and  profefiions  in- 
numerable trials  are  daily  made ;  nor  were 
they  ever  found  to  fail  in  a  fmgle  inflance. 
Shall  we  fay  that  a  falfe  fuppofition,  invented 
by  the  rude  vulgar,  has  been  fo  lucky  in  folv- 
ing  an  infinite  number  of  phjenomcna  of 
nature  ?  This  furely  would  be  a  ^YO-dltr  pro- 
digy than  philofophy  ever  exhibited  :  Add  to 
this,  that  upon  the  contrary  hypothefis,  to  wit, 
that  the  objects  of  fight  are  internal,  no  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  any  one  of  thofe  ap- 
pearances, nor  any  phyfical  caufe  aiTigned  why 
a  vifible  object  {hould,  in  any  one  cafe,  have 
one  apparent  figure  and  magnitude  rather  than 
another. 

Thus  I  have  confidered  every  argument  I 
have  found  advanced  to  prove  the  exiilence  of 
ideas,  or  images  of  external  things,  in  the 
mind:    And  if  no  better  arguments  can  be 

found. 
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CHAP,  found,  I  connot  help  thinking,  that  the  whole 
^^^^hiflory  of  philofophy  has  never  furnifhed  an 
inftance  of  an  opinion  fo  unanimoufly  enter- 
tained by  Philofophers  upon  fo  flight  grounds. 
A  third  refleclion  I  would  make  upon  this 
fubjed  is.  That  Philofophers,  notwithftanding 
their  unanimity  as  to  the  exiftence  of  ideas, 
hardly  agree  in  any  one  thing  elfe  concerning 
them.  If  ideas  be  not  a  mere  fiction,  they 
mufl  be,  of  all  objefts  of  human  knowledge, 
the  things  we  have  beft  accefs  to  know,  and 
to  be  acquainted  with  ;  yet  there  is  nothing 
about  which  men  differ  fo  much. 

Some  have  held  them  to  be  felf-exiflent, 
others  to  be  in  the  Divine  Mind,  others  in  our 
own  minds,  and  others  in  the  brain  or  fenfo- 
rium  ;  I  confidered  the  hypothefis  of  images 
in  the  _brain,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
,  Eifay.  As  to  images  in  the  mind,  if  any 
thing  more  is  meant  by  the  images  of  an  objed 
in  the  mind  than  the  thought  of  that  object,  I 
know  not  what  it  means."  The  diftinct  con- 
ception of  an  object  mayptn  a  metaphorical  or 
analogical  fenfe,  be  called  an  image  of  it  in  the 
mind.  But  this  image  is  only  the  conception 
of  the  object,  and  not  the  objed:  conceived. 
It  is  an  aft  of  the  mind,  and  not  the  object  of 
that  act. 

Some  Philofophers  will  have  our  ideas,  or 
a  part  of  them,  to  be  innate  ;  others  will  have 
them  all  to  be  adventitious  :  Some  derive  them 
from  the  fenfes  alone  ;  others  from  fenfation 
and  reflection  :  Some  think  they  are  fabrica- 
ted by  the  mind  itfelf ;  others  that  they  are 
produced  by  external  objects ;  others  that 
they  are  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Dei- 
ty J  others  fay,  that  imprelhons  are  the  caufes 

of 
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of  ideas,  and  that  the  caufes  of  ImprefTions  areC  H  A  P. 
unknown  :  Some  think  that  we  have  ideas  only  ■^^"• 
of  material  objeds,  but  none  of  minds,  of 
their  operations,  or  of  the  relations  of  things  ; 
others  will  have  the  immediate  objeft  of  every 
thought  to  be  an  idea  :  Some  think  we  have 
abftrad  ideas,  and  that  by  this  chiefly  we  are 
diftinguifhed  from  the  brutes  ;  others  maintain 
an  abftraft  idea  to  be  an  abfurdity,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  :  With  fome  they 
are  the  immediate  objeds  of  thought,  with 
others  the  only  objeds. 

A  fourth  reflexion  is,  That  ideas  do  not 
make  any  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  be 
better  underflood,  although  it  was  probably 
with  that  view  that  they  have  been  firft  invent- 
ed, and  afterwards  fo  generally  received. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  we  perceive 
did  ant  objects ;  how  we  remember  things  paft ; 
how  we  imagine  things  that  have  no  exift- 
ence.  Ideas  in  the  mind  feem  to  account  for 
all  thefe  operations  :  They  are  all  by  the  means 
of  ideas  reduced  to  one  operation  ;  to  a  kind 
of  feeling,  or  immediate  perception  of  things 
prefent,  and  in  contact  with  the  percipient ; 
and  feeling  is  an  operation  fo  famihar,  that  we 
think  it  needs  no  explication,  but  may  ferve  to 
explain  other  operations. 

But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception, 
is  as  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the 
things  which  we  pretend  to  explain  by  it. 
Two  things  may  be  in  contact  without  any 
feeling  or  perception  ;  there  muit  therefore  be 
in  the  percipient  a  power  to  feel  or  to  perceive. 
How  this  power  is  produced,  and  how  it  ope- 
rates, is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  know- 
ledge.     As   little  can  we  know  whether  this 

power 
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CHAP,  power  mufl  be  limited  to  things  prefent,  and 
XtV.  in  contact  with  us.  Nor  can  any  man  pretend 
^^^^^"^"^  to  prove,  that  the  Being,  who  gave  us  the 
power  to  perceive  things  prefent,  may  not 
give  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  that  are 
diftant,  to  remember  things  paft,  and  to  con- 
ceive things  that  never  exifted. 

Some   Fhilofophers    have    endeavoured   to 
malvc  all  our  fenfes  to  be  only  different  modi- 
fications of  touch  ;  a  theory  which  ferves  only 
to  confound  thin;j;s    that   are  different,  and  to 
perplex    and    darken   things    that    are    clear. 
The  ;  lieory  of  ideas  refembles  this,  by  reduc- 
in-^   all   the  operations   of  the  human  under- 
flanciing  to  the  perception  of  ideas  in  our  own 
minds.     This  power  of  perceiving  ideas  is  as 
inexplicable   as   any  of  the  powers  explained 
by  it :   And  the  contiguity  of  the   object  con- 
tributes nothing  at  all  to  make  it  better  under- 
ftood  ;  becaufe   there  appears  no  connection 
between  contiguity  and  perception,  but  what 
is  grounded  on  prejudices,  drawn  from  fome 
imagined  fimilitude  between  mind  and  body ; 
and  from  the  fuppofition,  that.,  in  perception, 
the  object   acts  upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind 
upon  the    object.      "VVe  have    feen  how   this 
theory  has  led  Fhilofophers  to  confound  thofe 
operations  of  mind,  which  experience  teaches 
all   men  to  be  different,  and  teaches  them  to 
diflinguiili  in  common  language  ;    and  that  it 
has  led  them  to  invent  a  language  inconfiftent 
with  the  principles  upon  which  all  language  is 
grounded. 

The  la/l  refleftion  I  fhall  make  upon  this  the- 
ory, is.  That  the  natural  and  neceffary  confe- 
quences  of  it  furniHi  a  juit  prejudice  againfl  it 

to 
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to  every   man  who  pays  a  due  regard  to  the^^^P- 
common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Not  to  mention,  that   it  led  the  Pythagore- 
ans and  Plato  to  imagine  tliat  we  fee  only 
the  ihadows  of  external  things,  and   not    the 
things  themfelves,  and  that  it  gave  rife  to  the 
Peripatetic  doctrine  of  fenfible  fpecics^  one  of 
the  greateil  abfurdities  of  that  ancient  fyftem, 
let  us  only  confider  the  fruits  it  has  produced, 
fmce  it  was    new-modelled   by  Dls  Ca?,t::s. 
That  great  reformer  in  philofophy  faw  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  doctrine   of  ideas  coming  from 
external  objects,    and    refuted   it   effectually^ 
after  it  had  been  received  by  Philofophers  for 
thoufands  of  years  ;  but  he  Hill  retained  ideas 
in  the  brain  and   in  the   mind.      Upon   this 
foundation    all    our    modern   fyftems    of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  built.     And  the  tot- 
tering Hate  of  thofe  fabrics,  though   built  by 
Ikilful  hands,  may  give   a   flrong  fufpicion  of 
the  unfoundnefs  of  the  foundation. 

It  w^as  this  theory  of  ideas  that  led  Des 
Cartes,  and  thofe  that  followed  him,  to 
think  it  neceifary  to  prove,  by  philofophical 
arguments,  the  exiftence  of  material  objects. 
And  v/ho  does  not  fee  that  philofophy  muft 
make  a  very  ridiculous  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  fenfible  men,  while  it  is  employed  in  muf- 
tering  up  metaphyfical  arguments,  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  fun  and  a  moon,  an  earth  and 
a  fea  :  Yet  we  find  thefe  truly  great  men, 
Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Arnauld, 
and  Locke,  ferioufly  employing  themfelves  in 
this  argument. 

Surely   their  principles  led  them  to  think, 

that  all  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 

believed  the  exiftencc  of  thef;;  things  upon  in- 

VoL.  I.  S  fufEcient 
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C  H  A  P.fufEcient  grounds,  and  to  think  that  they  wouki 
■^^^-  be  able  to  place  upon  a  more  rational  founda- 
'tion  this  univerfal  belief  of  mankind.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  all  the  laboured  argu- 
ments they  have  advanced,  to  prove  the  exif- 
tence  of  thofe  things  we  fee  and  feel,  are  mere 
fophifms  :  Not  one  of  them  will  bear  exami- 
nation. 

I  might  mention  feveral  paradoxes,  which 
Mr.  Locke,  though  by  no  means  fond  of  pa- 
radoxes, was  led  into  by  this  theory  of  ideas. 
Such  as,  that  the  fecondary  qualities  of  body 
are  no  qualities  of  body  at  all,  but  fenfations 
of  the  mind  :  That  the  primary  qualities  of 
body  are  refemblances  of  our  fenfations  :  That 
we  have  no  notion  of  duration,  but  from  the 
fucceffion  of  ideas  in  our  minds  :  That  perfo- 
nal  identity  confifts  in  confcioufnefs  ;  fo  that 
the  fame  individual  thinking  being  may  make 
two  or  three  different  perfons,  and  feveral  dif- 
ferent thinking  beings  make  one  perfon  : 
That  judgment  is  nothing  but  a  perception  of 
the  agreement   or  difagreement   of  our   ideas. 

Mofh  of  thefe  paradoxes  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  examine. 

However,  all  thefe  confequences  of  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  were  tolerable,  compared  with 
thofe  which  came  afterwards  to  be  difcovered 
by  Berkeley  and  Hume.  That  there  is  no 
material  world  :  No  abftratSb  ideas  or  notions  : 
That  the  mind  is  only  a  train  of  related  im- 
preflions  and  ideas,  without  any  fubjed  on 
which  they  may  be  imprelTed  :  That  there  is 
neither  fpace  nor  time,  body  nor  mind,  but 
impreflions  and  ideas  only  :  And,  to  fum  up 
all.  That  there  is  no  probability,  even  in  de- 

monftration 
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monftratlon   itfelf,    nor  any    one   propofitlonC  HAP. 
more  probable  than  its  contrary.  XIV. 

Thefe  are  the  noble  fruits  which  have  grown  '  "^"^ 
upon  this  theory  of  ideas,  fince  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  by  fkilful  hands.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  fenfible  men  Ihould  be  difgufled  at  philo- 
fophy,  when  fuch  wild  and  fliocking  paradoxes 
pafs  under  its  name.  However,  as  thefe  paradox- 
es have,  with  great  acutenefs  and  ingenuity, 
been  deduced  by  juft  reafoning  from  the  theo- 
ry of  ideas,  they  mufl  at  laft  bring  this  advan- 
tage, that  pofitions  fo  fnocking  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  deci- 
fions  of  all  our  intellectual  powers,  will  open 
mens  eyes,  and  break  the  force  of  the  preju- 
dice which  hath  held  them  entangled  in  that 
theory. 


CHAP.       XV. 

Account  of  the  Svjie?n  of  Leibnitz. 

THERE  is  yet  another  fyftem  concern- 
ing perception,  of  which  I  fhall  give 
fome  account,  becaufe  of  the  fame  of  its  au^ 
thor.  It  is  the  invention  of  the  famous  Ger- 
man Philofopher  Leibnitz,  who,  while  he 
lived,  held  the  lirfl:  rank  among  the  Germans 
in  all  parts  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matics, in  jurrfprudence,  in  the  knowledge  of 
antiquities,  and  in  every  branch,  both  of 
fcience  and  of  literature.  He  was  highly  re- 
fpected  by  emperors,  and  by  many  kings  and* 
princes,  who  beftowed  upon  him  fmgular 
marks  of  their  efteem.  He  was  a  particular* 
favourite  of  our  Queen  Caroline,  confort  of 
George  II.  with  whom  he  continued  his  cor- 
S  3  refpon- 
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C  H  A  P.refpondence  by  letters  after  fhe   came   to  the 
■^^'    Crown  of  Britain,  till  his  death. 

^"'^  The  famous  controverfy  between   him  and 

the  Britifli  Mathematicians,  whether  he  or 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  inventor  of  that 
noble  improvement  in  mathematics,  called  by 
Newton  the  method  of  fiuxions^  and  by  Leib- 
nitz the  differential  ?nethod,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Mathem.aticians  in  Europe  for 
feveral  years.  He  had  likewife  a  controverfy 
with  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  about  feveral  points  of  the  New- 
tonian philofophy  v.hich  he  difapproved.  The 
papers  which  gave  occafion  to  this  controver- 
fy with  all  the  replies  and  rejoinders,  had  the 
honour  to  be  tranfmitted  from  the  one  party 
to  the  other  through  the  hands  of  Queen  Ca- 
roline, and  were  aftei-wards  publiflied. 

His  authority,  in  all  matters  of  philofophy, 
is  ftill  fo  great  in  moft  parts  of  Germany, 
that  they  are  confidered  as  bold  fpirits,  and 
a  kind  of  heretics,  who  diflbnv  from  him  in 
any  thing.  Carolus  Wolfius,  the  moft 
voluminous  writer  in  philofophy  of  this  age, 
is  confidered  as  the  great  interpreter  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  Leibnitzian  fyflem,  and  reveres 
as  an  oracle  whatever  has  dropped  from  the 
pen  of  Leibnitz.  This  author  propofed  two 
great  works  upon  the  mind.  The  firll,  which 
I  have  feen,  he  publifhed  with  the  title  of 
Pfychologia  e?npinca,  feu  experimentalis.  The 
other  was  to  have  the  title  of  Pfychologia  ra- 
tionalise and  to  it  he  refers  for  his  explication 
of  the  theory  of  Leibnitz  with  regard  to  the 
mind.  But  whether  it  was  publifhed  1  have 
not  learned. 

Imuft 
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I  muft  therefore  take  the  (hort  account  I  am  C  H  A  P. 
to  give    of  this   fyftem  from  the  writings  of    ^^^• 
Leibnitz  himfelf,    without   the   Hght   which' 
his    interpreter  Wolfius    may    have    thrown 
upon  it. 

Leibnitz  conceived  the  whole  univerfe, 
bodies  as  well  as  minds,  to  be  made  up  of 
monads,  that  is,  fimple  fubflances,  each  of 
which  is,  by  the  Creator  in  the  beginning  of 
its  exiftence,  endowed  with  certain  adive  and 
perceptive  powers.  A  monad,  therefore,  is 
an  aftive  fubftance,  fimple,  without  parts  or 
figure,  which  has  within  itfelf  the  power  to 
produce  all  the  changes  it  undergoes  from  the 
beginning  of  its  exiftence  to  eternity.  The 
changes  which  the  monad  undergoes,  of  what 
kind  foever,  though  they  may  feem  to  us  the 
efFecl  of  caufes  operating  from  without,  yet 
they  are  only  the  gradual  and  fucceffive  evo- 
lutions of  its  own  internal  powers,  which 
would  have  produced  all  the  fame  changes  and 
motions,  although  there  had  been  no  other 
being  in  the  univerfe. 

Every  human  foul  is  a  monad  joined  to  an 
organifed  body,  which  organifed  body  confifts 
of  an  infinite  number  of  monads,  each  having 
fome  degree  of  active  and  of  perceptive  power 
in  itfelf.  But  the  whole  machine  of  the  body 
has  a  relation  to  that  monad  which  we  call 
the  foul,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  center  of 
the  whole. 

As  the  univerfe  is  completely  filled  with 
monads,  without  any  chafm  or  void,  and 
thereby  every  body  ads  upon  every  other  bo- 
dy, according  to  its  vicinity  or  diflance,  and 
is  mutually  reacted  upon  by  every  other  bo- 
dy, it  follows,  fays  Leibnitz,  that  every  mo- 
nad 
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CHAP.nad  is  a  kind  of  living  mirror,  which  reflects 
the  whole    univerfe,  according  to  its  point  of 
^'^''^-^  view,  and  reprefents  the  whole  more  or  lefs 
diftinclly. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  reconcile  this  part  of 
the  fyftem  with  what  was  before  mentioned, 
to  wit,  that  every  change  in  a  monad  is  the 
evolution  of  its  own  original  powers,  and 
would  have  happened  though  no  other  fub- 
ftance  had  been  created.     But  to  proceed. 

There  are  different  orders  of  monads,  fomc 
higher,  and  others  lower.  The  higher  orders 
he  calls  dominant ;  fuch  is  the  human  foul. 
The  monads  that  compofc  the  organifed  bo- 
dies of  men,  animals  and  plants,  are  of  a 
lower  order,  and  fubfervient  to  the  dominant 
jnonads.  '  But  every  monad,  of  whatever  or- 
der, is  a  com.plete  fubftance  in  itfelf,  indivi- 
fible,  having  no  parts,  indeftruftible,  becaufc, 
having  no  parts,  it  cannot  periih  by  any  kind 
of  decompofition  ;  it  can  only  perifh  by  anni- 
hilation, and  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  God  will  ever  annihilate  any  of  the  be- 
ings which  he  has  made. 

The  monads  of  a  lower  order  may,  by  a 
regular  evolution  of  their  powers,  rife  to  a 
higher  order.  They  may  fucceflively  be  join- 
ed to  organifed  bodies,  of  various  forms  and 
different  degrees  of  perception  ;  but  they  ne- 
ver die,  nor  ceafe  to  be  in  fome  degree  ac- 
tive and  percipient. 

This  Philoibpher  makes  a  diflindion  between 
perception  and  what  he  calls  apperception.  The 
firfl  is  common  to  all  monads,  the  laft  proper 
to  the  higher  orders,  among  which  are  hu- 
man fouls. 

By  apperception  he  underftands  that  degree 
of  perception  which  reflects,  as  it  were,  upon 
'     ■     ^  itfelf  J 
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itfelf ;  by  which  we  are  confcious  of  our  ownC  HAP, 
exiftence,  and  confcious  of  our  perceptions  ;  '^^'• 
by  which  we  can  reflc6t  upon  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  and  can  comprehend  ab- 
ftradt  truths.  The  mind,  in  many  operations, 
he  thinks,  particularly  in  fleep,  and  in  many 
adions  common  to  us  with  the  brutes,  has 
not  this  apperception,  although  it  is  dill  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  obfcure  and  indiflincl  per- 
ceptions, of  which  we  are  not  confcious. 

He  conceives  that  our  bodies  and  minds  are 
united  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  has  any 
phyfical  influence  upon  the  other.  Each  per- 
forms all  its  operations  by  its  own  internal 
fprings  and  powers  ;  yet  the  operations  of  one 
correfpond  exactly  with  thofe  of  the  other, 
by  a  pre-eftabiifhed  harmony;  juft  as  one  clock 
may  be  fo  adjufled  as  to  keep  time  with  ano- 
ther, although  each  has  its  own  moving  pow- 
er, and  neither  receives  any  part  of  its  motion 
from  the  other. 

So  that  according  to  this  fyflem  all  our  per- 
ceptions of  external  objefts  w^ould  be  the  fame, 
though  external  things  had  never  exifted  ;  our 
perception  of  them  would  continue,  although, 
by  the  power  of  God,  they  fhould  this  moment 
be  annihilated :  We  do  not  perceive  external 
things  becaufe  they  exift,  but  becaufe  the 
foul  was  originally  fo  conflituted  as  to  produce 
in  itfelf  all  its  fucceifive  changes,  and  all  its 
fucceiTive  perceptions,  independently  of  the 
external  objeds. 

Every  perception  or  apperception,  every 
operation,  in  a  word,  of  the  foul,  is  a  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  the  flate  of  it  immediately 
preceding  that  operation ;  and  this  ftate  is  the 
jjeceffary  confequence  of  the  ftate  preceding  it ; 

and 
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C  H  AP.  and  fo  backwards,  until  you  coiriC  to  Its  firfc 
^];^  formation  and  ccnftitution,  which  produces 
'fuccelTively,  and  by  neceffary  conlequence, 
all  its  fucceflive  ftates  to  the  end  of  its  exif- 
tence  :  So  that  in  this  refpeft  the  foul,  and 
every  nionad,  may  be  compared  to  a  watch 
wound  up,  which  having  the  fpring  of  its  mo- 
tion in  itfelf,  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  its 
own  fpring,  produces  all  the  fucceffivc  moti- 
ons we  obferve  in  it. 

In  this  account  of  Leibnitz  fyflem  con- 
cerning monads,  and  the  pre-ellabhflied  har- 
mcny,  I  have  kept  as  nearly  as  I  could  to 
his  own  expreffions,  in  his  new  fyjlem  of  the 
nature  mid  communication  of  fubjiances^  and  of 
ihe  union  of  foul  and  body  ;  and  In  the  feveral 
illuftrations  of  that  new  fyflem  which  he  af- 
terwards pubHfhed  ;  and  in  hh  principles  of  na- 
ture and  grace  founded  in  reafon.  I  Ihall  now 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  fyftemi 

I.  To  pafs  over  the  irrefiflible  neceffity  of 
all  human  actions,  which  makes  a  part  of  this 
fyftem,  that  will  be  confidered  in  ano- 
ther place,  I  obferve  firfl:,  that  the  diftinftion 
made  between  perception  and  apperception  is 
obfcurc  ?.nd  unphilofophical  :  A?,  far  as  we 
can  difcover,  every  operation  of  our  mind  is 
attended  with  confcioufnefs,  and  particularly 
that  which  we  call  the  perception  of  external 
objects  ;  and  to  fpeak  of  a  perception  of  which 
we  are  not  confcious,  is  to  fpcak  without  any 
meaning. 

As  confcloufriefs  Is  the  only  pov/er  by  which 
we  difcern  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
or  can  form  any  notion  of  them,  an  operation 
of  m.ind  of  which  we  are  not  confcious,  is,  we 
know  net  what;  and  to  call  fuch  an  operation 

by 
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by  the  name  of  perception,  is  an  abufe  of  lan-C  HAP. 
guage.  No  man  can  perceive  an  object,  ^^• 
without  being  confcious  that  he  perceives  it. 
No  man  can  think,  without  being  confcious 
that  he  thinks.  What  men  are  not  confcious 
of,  cannot  therefore,  without  impropriety,  be 
called  either  perception  or  thought  of  any 
kind.  And  if  we  will  fuppofe  operations  of 
mind,  of  which  we  are  not  confcious,  and 
give  a  name  to  fuch  creatures  of  our  imagi- 
nation, that  name  muft  fignify  what  we 
know  nothing  about. 

2.  To  fuppofe  bodies  organlfed  or  unorgani- 
fed,  to  be  made  up  of  indivifible  monads 
which  have  no  parts,  is  contrary  to  all  that 
we  know  of  body.  It  is  eflential  to  a  body  to 
have  parts ;  and  every  part  of  a  body,  is  a 
body,  and  has  parts  alfo.  No  number  of  parts, 
without  extenfion  or  figure,  not  even  an  infi- 
nite number,  if  we  may  ufe  that  expreffion, 
can,  by  bei^ig  put  together,  make  a  whole 
that  has  extenfion  and  figure,  which  all  bodies 
have. 

3.  It  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of 
bodies,  to  afcribe  to  the  monads,  of  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  com.pounded,  percep- 
tion and  active  force.  If  a  Philofopher  thinks 
proper  to  fay,  that  a  clod  of  earth  both  per- 
ceives and  has  active  force,  let  him  bring  his 
proofs.  But  he  ought  not  to  expeft,  that  men 
who  have  unJerPLanding,  will  fo  far  give  it  up 
as  to  receive  without  proof  whatever  his  ima- 
gination may  fuggeft. 

4.  This  fyftem  overturns  all  authority  of 
our^  fenfes,  and  leaves  not  the  lead  ground  to 
believe  the  exiitence  of  the  objefts  of  fenfe, 
or  the   exiflence  of  any  thing  which  depends 

upon 
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CHAP,  upon  the  authority  of  our   fenfes ;    for   our 
■^^-     perception  of  obj efts,  according  to  this  fyftem, 

^'^"^'^^  has  no  dependence  upon  any  thing  external, 
and  would  be  the  fame  as  it  is  fuppofing  ex- 
ternal objects  had  never  exifted,  or  that  they 
were  frcwn  this  moment  annihilated. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Leibnitz's  fyftem, 
that  of  Malebranche,  and  the  common 
fyftem  of  ideas,  or  images  of  external  objeds 
in  the  mind,  do  all  agree  in  overturning  all 
the  authority  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  this  one  thing, 
as  long  as  men  retain  their  fenfes,  will  always 
make  all  thefe  fyftems  truly  ridiculous. 

5.  The  laft  obfervation  I  ftiall  make  upon 
this  fyftem,  which  indeed  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  the  fyftems  of  perception  I  have 
mentioned,  is,  that  it  is  all  hypothefis,  made 
up  of  conjeftures  and  fuppofitions,  without 
proof.  The  Peripatetics  fuppofed  fenfible  fpe- 
cics  to  be  fent  forth  by  the  objeds  of  fenfe. 
The  moderns  fuppofe  ideas  in  the  brain,  or 
in  the  mind.  Malebranche  fuppofed,  that 
we  perceive  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
Leibnitz  fuppofed  monads  and  a  prc-efta- 
bliflied  harmony ;  and  thefe  monads  being 
creatures  of  his  own  making,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  give  them  w-hat  properties  and  powers  his 
fancy  may  fuggeft.  In  like  manner,  the  In- 
dian Philofopher  fuppofed  that  the  earth  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  huge  elephant,  and  that  the  ele- 
phant ftands  on  the  back  of  a  huge  tortoife. 

Such  fuppofitions,  while  there  is  no  proof 
of  them  offered,  are  nothing  but  the  fidions 
of  human  fancy  ;  and  w^e  ought  no  more  to 
believe  them,  than  we  believe  Homer's  fidi- 
ons  of  Apollo's  filver  bow,  or  Minerva's 
fliield,    or  Venus's  girdle.     Such  fidions  in 

poetry 
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poetry  arc  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  art :  C  H  A  P. 
They  are  intended  to  pleafe,  not  to  convince.  '^' 
But  the  Philofophers  would  have  us  to  believe 
their  fictions,  though  the  account  they  give  of 
the  phsenomena  of  nature  has  commonly  no 
more  probability  than  the  account  that  Homer. 
gives  of  the  plague  in  the  Grecian  camp,  from 
Apollo  taking  his  ftation  on  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  and  from  his  filver  bow,  letting  fly 
his  fwift  arrows  into  the  camp. 

Men  then  only  begin  to  have  a  true  tafle  in 
philofophy,  when  they  have  learned  to  hold 
hypothefes  in  juft  contempt ;  and  to  confider 
them  as  the  reveries  of  fpeculative  men,  which 
will  never  have  any  fnnilitude  to  the  works  of 
God. 

The  Supreme  Being  has  givert  us  fome  in- 
telligence of  his  works,  by  what  our  fenfes 
inform  us  of  external  things,  and  by  what  our 
confcioufnefs  and  reflection  inform  us  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  our  own  minds. 
Whatever  can  be  inferred  from  thefe  common 
informations,  by  juft  and  found  reafoning,  is 
true  and  legitimate  philofophy :  But  what  we 
add  to  this  from  conjecture  is  all  fpurious 
and  illegitimate. 

After  this  loHg  account  of  the  theories  ad- 
vanced by  Philofophers,  to  account  for  our 
perception  of  external  objects,  I  hope  it  will 
appear,  that  neither  Aristotle's  theory  of 
fenfible  fpecies,  nor  Malebranche's,  of  our 
feeing  things  in  God,  nor  the  common  theory 
of  our  perceiving  ideas  in  our  own  minds,  nor 
Leibnitz's  theory  of  monads,  and  a  pre-efta- 
blifhed  harmony,  give  any  fatisfying  account 
of  this  power  of  the  mind,  or  make  it  more  in- 
telligible than  it  is  without  their  aid.     They 

arc 
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C  H  A  P.  are  conjectures,  and  if  they  were  true,   would 
_  folve   no  difficulty,    but  raife  many  new  ones. 
It  is  therefore  more   agreeable   to  good  fenfe, 
and  to  found  philofophy,  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
■what  our  confcioufnefs  and  attentive  refleclion 
difcover  to  us  of  the  nature  of  perception,  than 
by  inventing  hypothefes,  to  attempt  to  explain 
thino^s   which  are   above  the  reach  of  human 
underftanding.  ~I   believe    no  man  is  able  to 
explain  how  we  perceive  external  objecls,  any 
more  than  how  we  are  confcious  of  thofe  that 
are  internal.     Perception,  confcioufnefs,  me- 
mory,   and-imagination,    are  all  original  and 
fimple  powers  of  the  mind,    and  parts  of  its 
conftitution.     For  this  reafon,  though  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fliow,  that  the  theories  of  Phi- 
lofophers   on  this  fubjecl  are  ill  grounded  and 
infufficient,    I  do  not  attempt  to  fubftitute  any 
other  theory  in  their  place. 

Every  man  feels  that  perception  gives  him 
an  invincible  belief  of  the  exiftcnee  of  that 
which  he  perceives ;  and  that  this  belief  is  not 
the  effect  of  reafoning,  but  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  perception.  When  Philofophers 
have  wearied  themfelves  and  their  readers  with 
their  fpeculations  upon  this  fubjetl,  they  can 
neither  ftrcngthen  this  belief,  nor  weaken  it ; 
nor  can  they  fliow  how  it  is  produced.  It  puts 
the  Philofopher  and  the  peafant  upon  a  level ; 
and  neither  of  them  can  give  any  other  reafon 
for  believing  his  fenfes,  than  that  he  finds  it 
impoffible  for  him  to  do  otherwife. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  Sc?7fation. 

HAVING  finifhed  what  I  intend,  with 
regard  to  that  a£t  of  mind  which  we  call 
the  perception  of  an  external  object,  I  proceed 
to  confider  another,  which,  by  our  conflituti- 
on,  is  conjoined  with  perception,  and  not  with 
perception  only,  but  with  many  other  acls  of 
our  minds ;  and  that  is  fenfation.  To  prevent 
repetition,  I  mud  refer  the  reader  to  the  ex- 
plication of  this  word  given  in  EfTay  I.  chap.  i. 
Almofl  all  our  perceptions  have  correfpond- 
ing  fenfations  which  conftantly  accompany 
them,  and,  on  that  account,  are  very  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  them.  Neither  ought  we 
to  expect,  that  the  fenfation,  and  its  corre- 
fponding  perception,  fhould  be  diftinguifhed 
in  common  language,  becaufe  the  purpofes  of 
common  life  do  not  require  it.  Language  is 
made  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  ordinary  conver- 
fation  ;  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  expect  that 
it  fhould  make  diflinctions  that  are  not  of  com- 
mon ufe.  Hence  it  happens,  that  a  quality 
perceived,  and  the  fenfation  ccrrefponding  to 
that  perception,  often  go  under  the  fame 
name. 

This  makes  the  names  of  mod  of  our  fenfa- 
tions ambiguous,  and  this  ambiguity  hath  very 
much  perplexed  Philofophers.  It  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  fome  inftances,  to  illullrate  the 
diflindion  between  our  fenfations  and  the  ob- 
jects of  perception. 

When  I  fmell  a  rofe,  there  is  in  this  opera- 
tion both  fenfation  and  perception.    The  agree- 
able 
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CHAP,  able  odour  I  feel,  confidered  by  itfelf,  without 
^JXi.  relation  to  any  external  objeft,  is  merely  a 
fenfation.  It  affefts  the  mind  in  a  certain  way; 
and  this  affedion  of  the  mind  maybe  conceiv- 
ed without  a  thought  of  the  rofe,  or  any  other 
objed.  I'his  fenfation  can  be  nothing  elfe  than 
it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  eflence  confifls  in 
being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  fenfation 
and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the 
fame  thing.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  we  be- 
fore obferved,  that,  in  fenfation,  there  is  no 
obje6l  diftincl  from  that  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  re- 
gard to  all  fenfations. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which 
we  have  in  fmelling  a  rofe.  Perception  has 
always  an  external  objedt ;  and  the  obje£t  of 
my  perception,  in  this  cafe,  is  that  quality  in 
the  rofe  which  I  difcern  by  the  fenfe  of  fmell. 
Obferving  that  the  agreeable  fenfation  is  raifed 
when  the  rofe  is  near,  and  ceafes  when  it  is 
removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude 
fome  quality  to  be  in  the  rofe,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  this  fenfation.  This  quality  in  the 
rofe  is  the  objeft  perceived  ;  and  that  a£t  of 
my  mind,  by  which  I  have  the  convidion  and 
belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  cafe  I  call 
perception. 

But  it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fen- 
fation I  feel,  and  the  quality  in  the  rofe  which 
I  perceive,  are  both  called  by  the  fame  name. 
The  fmell  of  a  rofe  is  the  name  given  to  both  : 
So  that  this  name  hath  two  meanings  ;  and  the 
diftinguifbing  its  different  meanings  removes 
ail  perplexity,  and  enables  us  to  give  clear 
and  diftinct  anfwers  to  queflions,  about  which 
Philofophers  have  held  much  difputc. 

•*     Thus, 
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Thus,  if  it  is  afked,  Whether  the  fmell  be  inC  H  A  P. 
the  rofe,  or  in  the  mind  that  feels  it  ?  The  an-     ^^j^, 
fwer  is  obvious  :    That  there  are  two  different        ' 
things  fignified  by  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  ;  one  of 
which  is  in  the  mind,  and  can  be  in  nothing 
but  in  a  fentient  being  ;  the  other  is  truly  and 
properly  in  the   rofe.     The  fenfation  which  I 
feel  is  in  my  mind.     The  mind  is  the  fentient 
being  ;  and  as  the  rofe  is  infentient,  there  can 
be  no  fenfation,  nor  any  thing  refembling  fen- 
fation in  it.     But  this  fenfation   in   my   mind 
is  occafioned  by  a  certain  quality  in  the  rofe, 
which  is  called  by  the  fame  name  with  the  fen- 
fation,   not  on  account  of  any  fmiilitude,  but 
becaufe  of  their  conflant  concomitancy. 

All  the  names  we  have  for  fmells,  tafles', 
founds,  and  for  the  various  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,  have  a  like  ambiguity  ;  and  what  has 
been  faid  of  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  may  be  applied 
to  them.  They  fignify  both  a  fenfation,  and 
a  quahty  perceived  by  means  of  that  fenfation. 
The  firll  is  the  fign,  the  lad  the  thing  fignified. 
As  both  are  conjoined  by  nature,  and  as  the 
purpofes  of  common  life  do  not  require  them 
to  be  disjoined  in  our  thoughts,  they  are  both 
expreffed  by  the  fame  name  :  And  this  ambi- 
guity is  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  becaufe 
the  reafon  of  it  extends  to  all. 

The  fame  ambiguity  is  found  in  the  names 
of  fuch  difeafes  as  are  indicated  by  a  particular 
painful  fenfation :  Such  as  the  tooth-ach,  the 
head-ach.  The  tooth-ach  fignifies  a  painful 
fenfation,  which  can  only  be  in  a  fentient 
being ;  but  it  fignifies  alfo  a  diforder  in  the 
body,  which  has  no  fimilitude  to  a  fenfation, 
t>ut  is  naturally  connected  with  it. 

Preffmcr 
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CHAP.  PrefTmg  my  hand  with  force  againft  the  ta- 
^^'^-  ble,  I  feci  pain,  and  I  feel  the  table  to  be  hard. 
"""^  The  pain  is  a  fenfation  of  the  mind,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  refembles  it  in  the  table.  The 
hardnefs  is  in  the  table,  nor  is  there  any  thing 
refembling  it  in  the  mind.  Feeling  is  appHed 
to  both  ;  but  in  a  different  fenfe  ;  being  a  word 
common  to  the  act  of  fenfation,  and  to  that  of 
perceiving  by  the  fenfe  of  touch. 

I  touch  the  table  gently  with  my  hand,  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  fmooth,  hard,  and  cold.  Thefe 
are  qualities  of  the  table  perceived  by  touch  ; 
but  1  perceive  them  by  means  of  a  fenfation 
which  indicates  them.  This  fenfation  not  be- 
ing painful,  I  commonly  give  no  attention  to 
it.  It  carries  my  thought  immediately  to  the 
thing  fignified  by  it,  and  is  itfelf  forgot,  as  if 
it  had  never  been.  But  by  repeating  it,  and 
turning  my  attention  to  it,  and  abflratting  my 
thought  from  the  thing  fignified  by  it,  I  find 
it  to  be  merely  a  fenfation,  and  that  it  has  no 
fimilitude  to  the  hardnefs,  fmoothnefs,  or 
coldnefs  of  the  table  which  are  fignified  by  it. 

It  is  indeed  diliicult,  at  firft,  to  disjoin 
things  in  our  attention  which  have  always  been 
conjoined,  and  to  make  that  an  objed  of  rc- 
fleftion  which  never  was  fo  before  ;  but  fome 
pains  and  pradice  will  overcome  this  difficul- 
ty in  thofe  who  have  got  the  habit  of  retle6:ing 
on  the  operations  of  their  own  minds. 

Although  the  prefent  fubjecl  leads  us  only 
to  confider  the  fenfations  which  we  have  by 
means  of  our  external  fenfes,  yet  it  will  ferve 
to  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid,  and  I  ?ppre- 
hend  is  of  importance  in  itfelf  to  obferve,  that 
many  operations  of  mind,  to  which  we  gi^e 
one  name,  and  which  we  ahvays  confider  as 

one 
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one  thing,  are  complex  in  their  nature,  and  CHAP, 
made  up  of  fevcral  more  fimple  ingredients  ;     ^V^- 
and  of  thefe  ingredients   fenfation  very  often  '^^"y^ 
makes  one.     Of  this  we  fliall  give  fome  in- 
ftances. 

The  appetite  of  hunger  includes  an  uneafy 
fenfation,  and  a  defire  of  food.  Senfation 
and  defire  are  different  ads  of  mind.  The 
laft,  from  its  nature,  muft  have  an  objeft  ; 
the  firft  has  no  objedt.  Thefe  two  ingredi- 
ents may  always  be  feparated  in  thought ; 
perhaps  they  fometimes  are,  in  reality  ;  but 
hunger  includes  both. 

Benevolence  towards  our  fellow-creatures 
includes  an  agreeable  feeling  ;  but  it  includes 
alfo  a  defire  of  the  happinefs  of  others.  The 
ancients  commonly  called  it  defire  :  Many  mo- 
derns chufe  rather  to  call  it  a  feeling.  Both 
are  right ;  and  they  only  err  who  exclude  ei- 
ther of  the  ingredients.  Whether  thefe  two 
ingredients  are  neceffarily  connected,  is  per- 
haps difficult  for  us  to  determine,  there  being 
many  neceffary  connexions  which  we  do  not 
perceive  to  be  neceffary ;  but  we  can  disjoin 
them  in  thought.  They  are  different  a6ls  of 
the  mind. 

An  uneafy  feeling,  and  a  defire,  are  in  like 
manner  the  ingredients  of  malevolent  affecti- 
ons ;  fuch  as  malice,  envy,  revenge.  The. 
paffion  of  fear  includes  an  uneafy  fenfation  or 
feeling,  and  an  opinion  of  danger  ;  and  hope 
is  made  up  of  the  contrary  ingredients.  When 
we  hear  of  a  heroic  adlion,  the  fentiment 
v/hich  it  raifes  in  our  mind  is  made  up  of  va- 
rious ingredients.  There  is  in  it  an  agreeable 
feeling,  a  benevolent  affeftion  to  the  perfon, 
and  a  judgment  or  opinion  of  his  merit. 

Vol.  I.  T  If 
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^  1^^  ^'  If  we  thus  analyfe  the  various  operations  of 
w,-^^  our  minds,  we  fhall  find,  that  many  of  them 
which  we  confider  as  perfectly  fimple,  becaufe 
we  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  them  by  one 
name,  are  compounded  of  more  fimple  ingre- 
dients ;  and  that  fenfation,  or  feeling  which 
is  only  a  more  refined  kind  of  fenfation, 
makes  one  ingredient,  not  only  in  the  percep- 
tion of  external  obje(5ls,  but  in  mofl  operati- 
ons of  the  mind. 

A  fmall  degree  of  reflection  may  fatisfy  us 
that  the  number  and  variety  of  our  fenfations 
and  feelings  is  prodigious :  For,  to  omit  all 
thofe  which  accompany  our  appetites,  paffions, 
and  affections,  our  moral  fentiments,  and  fen- 
timents  of  tafce,  even  our  external  fenfes  f  ur- 
nifii  a  great  variety  of  fenfations  differing  in 
kind,  and  alfhofl  in  every  kind  an  endlefs  va- 
riety of  degrees.  Every  variety  we  difcern, 
with  regard  to  tafle,  fmell,  found,  colour^ 
heat  and  cold,  and  in  the  tangible  qualities  of 
bodies,  is  indicated  by  a  fenfation  correfpond- 
ing  to  it. 

The  mofi:  general  and  the  mofl  important 
divifion  of  our  fenfations  and  feelings,  is  into 
the  agreeable,  the  difagreeable,  and  the  in- 
different. Every  thing  we  call  pleafure,  hap- 
pinefs,  or  enjoyment,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
on  the  other,  every  thing  we  call  mifery,  pain, 
or  uneafinefs,  is  fenfation  or  feeling  :  For  no 
man  can  for  the  prefent  be  more  happy,  or 
more  miferable  than  he  feels  himfclf  to  be. 
He  cannot  be  deceived  with  regard  to  the  en- 
joyment or  fuffering  of  the  prefent  moment. 

But  I  apprehend,  that  befides  the  fenfations 
that  are  either  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  there 
is  dill  a  greater  number  that  are  indifferent. 

To 
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To  thefe  tve  give  fo  little  attention  that  they  CHAP, 
have  no  name,  and   are  immediately  forgot  as  _   ^^^• 
if  they  had  never  been  ;  and  it  requires  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  our  minds  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  exiftence. 

For  this  end  we  mav  obferve,  that  to  a  c;ood 
ear  every  human  voice  is  diflinguifnable  from 
all  others.  Some  voices  are  pleafant,  fome 
difagreeable  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  can  nei- 
ther be  faid  to  be  one  or  the  other.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  other  founds,  and  no  lefs 
of  taftes,  fmells,  and  colours  ;  and  if  we  con- 
fider  that  our  fenfes  are  in  continual  exercife 
while  w^e  are  awake,  that  fome  fenfation  at- 
tends every  objed  they  prefent  to  us,  and  that 
familiar  objefts  feldom  raife  any  emotion 
pleafant  or  painful ;  vve  fnall  fee  reafon,  be- 
fides  the  agreeable  and  difagreeable,  to  admit 
a  third  clafs  of  fenfations  that  may  be  called 
indifferent. 

The  fenfations  that  are  indiiterent,  are  far 
from  being  ufelefs.  They  ferve  as  figns  to 
diilinguifli  things  that  difi'er  ;  and  the  infor- 
mation we  have  concerning  things  external, 
comes  by  their  means.  Thus,  if  a  man  had 
no  ear  to  receive  pleafure  from  the  harmony 
or  melody  of  founds,  he  would  ftill  find  the 
fenfe  of  hearing  of  great  utility  :  Though 
founds  give  him  neither  pleafure  nor  pain  of 
themfelves,  they  would  give  him  much  ufe- 
ful  information ;  and  the  like  may  be  faid  of 
the  fenfations  we  have  by  all  the  other  fenfes. 

As  to  the  fenfations  and  feelings  that  are 
agreeable  or  difagreeable,  they  differ  much 
not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  in  dig- 
nity. Some  belong  to  the  animal  part  of  our 
nature,  and  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes ; 
T  2  Others 
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CHAP.  Others  belong  to  the  rational  and  moral  part. 
^^^'     The   firft  are  more  properly   called  fe)i/atio?Js, 
the  laft  feelings.     The  French  word  fentiment 
is  common  to  both. 

The  intention  of  Nature  in  them  is  for  the 
moft  part  obvious,  and  well  deferving  our  no- 
tice. It  has  been  beautifully  illuftrated  by  a 
very  elegant  French  writer,  in  his  Theorie  des 
fentiments  agreables. 

The  author  of  Nature,  in  the  diftribution  of 
agreeable  and  painful  feelings,  hath  wifely 
and  benevolently  confulted  the  good  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  hath  even  Ihewn  us,  by 
the  fame  means,  what  tenor  of  condu£l  we 
ought  to  hold.  For,  jirjl.,  The  painful  fen- 
fations  of  the  animal  kind  are  admonitions  to 
avoid  what  would  hurt  us  ;  and  the  agreeable 
fenfations  of  this  kind,  invite  as  to  thofe  ac- 
tions that  are  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual,  or  of  the  kind.  Secondly,  By 
the  fame  means  nature  invites  us  to  moderate 
bodily  exercife,  and  admoniflies  us  to  avoid 
idlenefs  and  inactivity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
exceflive  labour  and  fatigue  on  the  other.- 
Thirdly,  The  moderate  exercife  of  all  our  ra- 
tional powers  gives  pleafure.  Feiirthly,  Every 
fpecies  of  beauty  is  beheld  with  pleafure,  and 
every  fpecies  of  deformity  with  difgufh  ;  and 
we  fnall  find  all  th^t  we  call  beautiful,  to  be 
fomething  edimable  or  ufeful  in  itfelf,  or  a 
fign  of  fomething  that  h  eflimable  or  ufeful. 
Fifthly,  The  benevolent  affeftions  are  all  ac- 
companied with  an  agreeable  feeling,  the  ma- 
levolent with  the  contrary.  And,  ^xthly.  The 
higheft,  the  nobleft,  and  mofl  durable  plea- 
fure, is  that  of  doing  well,  and  afting  the 
part  that  becomes  us  j  and  the  moil  bitter  and 

painful 
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painful  fentiment,  the  anguifh  and  remorfe  of  C  HAP. 
a  guilty  confcience.     Thefe  observations,  with     ^^■'^'^• 
regard  to  the  oeconomy  of  Nature  in  the  dif-  ^"^    ■" 
tribution  of  our  painful  and  agreeable  fenfations 
and  feeHngs,  are  illuftrated  by  the  author   lafli 
mentioned,  fo  elegantly  and  judicioufly,  that  I 
Ihall  not  attempt  to  fay  any  thing  upon  them 
after  him. 

I  fliali  conclude  this  chapter  by  obferving, 
that  as  the  contoundingour  fenfations  with  that 
perception  of  external  objects,  which  is  con- 
ftantly  conjoined  with  them,  has  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  molt  of  the  errors  and  falfe  theories  of 
Philofophers  with  regard  to  the  fenfes  ;  fo  the 
diftinguifhing  thefe  operations  feems  to  me  to 
be  the  key  that  leads  to  a  right  underftanding 
of  both. 

Senfation,  taken  by  itfelf,  implies  neither 
the  conception  nor  belief  of  any  external 
objedt.  It  fuppofes  a  fentient  being,  and  a  cer- 
tain manner  in  which  that  being  is  afFeded, 
but  it  fuppofes  no  more.  Perception  implies 
an  immediate  convidion  and  belief  of  fomq- 
thing  external ;  fomething  difFerent  both  from 
the  mind  that  perceives,  and  from  the  act  of 
perception.  Things  fo  difFerent  in  their  nature 
ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  but  by  our  conititu- 
tion  they  are  always  united.  Every  different 
perception  is  conjoined  with  a  fenfation  that  is 
proper  to  it.  The  one  is  the  fign,  the  other 
the  thing  (ignified.  They  coalefce  in  our  ima- 
gination. They  are  fignified  by  one  name, 
and  are  confidered  as  one  funple  operation. 
The  purpofes  of  life  do  not  require  them  to  be 
diftinguillied. 

It  is  the  Philofopher  alone  who  has  occalion 
to  diftinguifli  them,    when  he  would  analyfe 

the 
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C  H  A  P.  the  operation  compoanded  of  them.     But  he 

■^^'*     has   no   fufpicion  that  there  is  any  compofition 

^''^'^^  in  it ;   and  to  difcover  this  requires  a  degree  of 

refledion  which  has  been  too  Httle  praftifed 

even  by  Philofophers. 

In  the  old  philofophy,  fenfation  and  percep- 
tion were  perfectly  confpunded.  The  fenfible 
fpecies  coming  from  the  object,  and  imprefled 
upon  the  mind,  was  the  whole  ;  and  you  might 
call  it  fenfation  or  perception  as  you  pleafed. 

Des  Cartes  and  Locke,  attending  more 
to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  fay. 
That  the  fenfations  by  which  we  have  notice 
of  fecondary  qualities,  have  no  refemblance 
to  any  thing  that  pertains  to  body  ;  but  they 
did  not  fee  that  this  might  with  equal  juflice 
be  applied  to  the  primary  qualities.  Mr. 
Locke  maintains,  that  the  fenfations  we  have 
from  primary  qualities  are  refemblances  of 
thofe  qualities.  This  fhews  how  grofsly  the 
mod  ingenious  men  may  err  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  their  minds.  It  mud  indeed 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  much  eafier  to  have 
a  diftind:  notion  of  the  fenfations  that  belong 
to  fecondary,  than  of  thofe  that  belong  to  the 
primary  qualities.  The  reafon  of  this  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  chapter. 

But  had  Mr.  Locke  attended  with  fufficient 
accuracy  to  the  fenfations  which  he  was  every 
day  and  every,  hour  receiving  from  primary 
quahties,  '  he  would  have  feen  that  they  can  as 
little  refemble  any  quality  of  an  inanimated  be- 
ing, as  pain  can  refemble  a  cube  or  a  circle. 

What  had  elcaped  this  ingenious  Philofo- 
pher,  was  clearly  difcerned  by  Bifhop  Berke- 
ley. He  had  a  juft  notion  of  fenfations,  and 
faw  that  it  was  impoihble  that  any  thing  in  an 
•  infentient 
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jiifentlent  being  could  refemble  them  ;  a  thing  C  HAP. 
fo  evident  in  itfelf,  that  it  feems  wonderful  that  Jljl^ 
it  fhould  have  been  fo  long  unknown. 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  confequence  of  this 
difcovery.     Philofophers,  as  M'-ell  as   the   vuU 
gzr,  had  been  accuflomed  to  comprehend  both 
fenfation  and  perception  under  one  name,  and 
to  conlider  them  as  one  uncompoundcd  opera- 
tion.    Philofophers,    even  more  than  the  vul- 
gar,   gave  the  name  of  fenfation  to  the  whole 
operation  of  the  fenfes  ;   and  all  the  notions  we 
have  of  material  things    were  called  ideas  of 
fenfation.     This  led  Bifhop  Berkeley  to  take 
one  ingredient  of  a  complex  operation  for  the 
whole ;  and  having  clearly  difcovered  the  nature 
of  fenfation,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  that  the 
fenfes  prefent  to  the  mind  is  fenfation,    which 
can  have  no  refemblance  to  any  thing  material, 
he  concluded  that  there  is  no  material  world. 
If  the  fenfes  furnifhed  us  with  no  materials 
of  thought  but  fenfations,  his  conclufion  mud 
be  juft,  for  no  fenfation  can  give  us  the   con- 
ception of  material  things,  far  lefs  any  argu- 
ment to  prove  their  exiflence.     But  if  it  is  true 
that  by  our  fenfes  we  have  not  only  a  variety 
of  fenfations,    but  likewife  a  conception,  and 
an  immediate   natural  convidion   of  external 
objects,    he  reafons  from   a  falfe  fuppofition, 
and  his  arguments  fall  to  the  ground. 


C  H  A  l\ 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  the  Objeds  of  Perception  ;  and  firjl^  Of  pri- 
mary  and fecondary  S^ualities. 

TH  E  objeds  of  perception  are  the  vari- 
ous qualities  of  bodies.  Intending  to 
treat  of  thefe  only  in  general,  and  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  notions  which  our 
fenfes  give  us  of  them,  1  begin  with  the  dif- 
tinction  between  primary  and  fecondary  qua- 
lities. Thefe  were  diflinguifhed  very  early. 
The  Peripatetic  fyflem  confounded  them,  and 
left  no  diiference.  The  diclinclion  was  again 
revived  by  Des  Cartes  and  Locke,  and  a 
fecond  time  aboliflied  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume.  If  the  real  foundation  of  this  diftinc- 
tion  can  be  pointed  out,  it  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  various  revolutions  in  the  fen- 
ifiments  of  Philofophers  concerning  ito 

Every  one  knows  that  extenfion,  divifibility, 
figure,  motion,  folidity,  hardnefs,  foftnefs, 
and  fluidity,  were  by  Mr.  Locke  called  pri- 
mary qualities  of  body  ;  and  that  found,  colour, 
tafte,  fmell,  and  heat  or  cold,  were  calledy^to«- 
dary  qualities.  Is  there  a  juft  foundation  for  this 
diflindion  r  Is  there  any  thing  common  to  the 
primary  which  belongs  not  to  the  fecondary  ? 
And  what  is  it  ? 

I  anfwer,  That  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
real  foundation  for  the  di(lin£lion  ;  and  it  is 
this  :  That  our  fenfes  give  us  a  direct  and  a 
diitinft  notion  of  the  primary  qualities,  and  in- 
form us  what  they  are  in  themfelves :  But  of 
the  fecondary  qualities,  our  fenfes  give  us  on- 
ly a  relative  and  obfcure  notion.  They  inform 
us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  affecl  us  in 

a  certain 
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a  certain  manner,  that  is,  produce  in  us  a  cer-  C  HA  P. 
tain  fenfation;  but  as  to  what  they  are  in  them-     ^     ' 
felves,  our  fenfes  leave  us  in  the  dark. 

Every  man  capable  of  refleftion  may  eafily 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  he  has  a  perfectly  clear  and 
diflinft  notion  of  extenfion,  divilibility,  fi- 
gure, and  motion.  The  folidity  of  a  body 
means  no  more,  but  that  it  excludes  other 
bodies  from  occupying  the  fame  place  at  the 
fame  time.  Hardnefs,  foftnefs,  and  fluidity, 
are  different  degrees  of  cphefion  in  the  parts 
of  a  body.  It  is  fluid,  when  it  has  no  fenfible 
cohefion  ;  foft  when  the  cohefion  is  weak  ; 
and  hard  when  it  is  fl:rong  :  Of  the  caufe  of 
this  cohefion  we  are  ignorant,  but  the  thing 
itfelf  we  underfl:and  perfedly,  being  immedi- 
ately informed  of  it  by  the  fenfe  of  touch,  it 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  of  the  primary  qua- 
lities we  have  a  clear  and  diilincl  notion  ;  we 
know  what  they  are,  though  we  may  be  ig- 
norant of  their  caufes. 

.1  obferved  farther,  that  the  notion  we  have 
of  primary  quahties  is  dired,  and  not  relative 
only,  A  relative  notion  of  a  thing,  is,  ftricr- 
ly  fpeaking,  no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but 
only  of  fome  relation  which  it  bears  to  fome- 
thing  elfe. 

Thus  gravity  fometimes  fignifies  the  tenden- 
cy of  bodies  towards  the  earth  ;  fometimes  it 
fignifies  the  caufe  of  that  tendency:  When 
it  means  the  firft,  I  have  a  diredl  and  diflinft 
notion  of  gravity ;  I  fee  it,  and  feel  it,  and 
know  perfedly  what  it  is ;  but  this  tendency 
muft  have  a  caufe  :  We  give  the  fame  name 
to  the  caufe  ;  and  that  caufe  has  been  an  ob- 
jed  of  thought  and  of  fpeculation.  Now  what 
notion  have  we  of  this  caufe  when  we  think 

and 
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CHAP,  and  reafon  about  it  ?  It  is  evident,  we  think 

Will  • 

^  •  of  it  as  an  unknown  caufe,  of  a  known  efFeft. 
This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  muft  be  ob- 
fcure,  becaufe  it  gives  us  no  conception  of 
what  the  thing  is,  but  of  what  relation  it  bears 
to  fomething  elfe.  Every  relation  which  a 
thing  unknown  bears  to  fomething  that  is 
known,  may  give  a  relative  notion  of  it ;  and 
there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and  of  dif- 
courfe,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  bet- 
ter than  a  relative  notion. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  relative  notion,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  our  notion  of  primary  qualities  is 
not  of  this  kind ;  we  know  what  they  are, 
and  not  barely  what  relation  they  bear  to 
fomething  elfe. 

It  is  otherwife  with  fecondary  qualities.  If 
you  afk  me,  what  is  that  quality  or  modifica- 
tion in  a  rofe  which  I  call  its  fmell,  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  anfwer  direftly.  Upon  refleftion  I 
find,  that  I  have  a  diftind  notion  of  the  fen- 
fation  which  it  produces  in  my  mind.  But 
there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  fenfation  in 
the  rofe,  becaufe  it  is  infentient.  The  quality 
in  the  rofe  is  fomething  which  occafions  the 
fenfation  in  me ;  but  what  that  fomething  is, 
I  know  not.  My  fenfes  give  me  no  informa- 
tion upon  this  point.  The  only  notion  there- 
fore my  fenfes  give  is  this.  That  fmell  in  the 
rofe  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification, 
which  is  the  caufe  or  occafion  of  a  fenfation 
which  I  knov/  well.  The  relation  which  this 
unknown  quality  bears  to  the  fenfation  with 
which  nature  hath  connected  it,  is  all  I  learn 
from  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a  relative  notion.  The  fame  reafoning 
will  apply  to  every  fecondary  quality. 

Thus 
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Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  realC  HAP. 
foundation  for  the  diflinclion  of  primary  from  ^V^^- 
fecondary  qualities  ;  and  that  they  are  diflin- 
guifhed  by  this,  that  of  the  primary  we  have 
by  our  fenfes  a  direct  and  diftinft  notion ;  but 
of  the  fecondary  only  a  relative  notion,  which 
mud,  becaufe  it  is  only  relative,  be  obfcure  ; 
they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  cau- 
fes  or  occafions  of  certain  fenfations  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted. 

The  account  I  have  given  of  this  diflinclion 
is  founded  upon  no  hypothefis.  Whether  our 
notions  of  primary  qualities  are  direft  and  dif- 
tindl,  thofe  of  the  fecondary  relative  and  ob- 
fcure, is  a  matter  of  facl,  of  which  every  man 
may  have  certain  knowledge  by  attentive  re- 
flection upon  them.  To  this  reflection  I  ap- 
peal, as  the  proper  tefl;  of  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  proceed  to  make  fome  reflections 
on  this  fubject. 

I .  The  primary  qualities  are  neither  fenfati- 
ons, nor  are  they  refemblances  of  fenfations. 

This  appears  to  me  felf-evident.  I  have 
a  clear  and  diftinct  notion  of  each  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities.  I  have  a  clear  and  difl:inQ: 
notion  of  fenfation.  I  can  compare  the  one 
with  the  other ;  and  when  I  do  fo,  I  am  not 
able  to  difcern  a  refembling  feature.  Senfa- 
tion  is  the  act,  or  the  feeling,  (I  difpute  not 
which)  of  a  fentient  being.  Figure,  divifibi- 
lity,  folidity,  are  neither  acts  nor  feelings.. 
Senfation  fuppofes  a  fentient  being  as  its  fub- 
je6l ;  for  a  fenfation  that  is  not  felt  by  fomc 
fentient  being,  is  an  abfurdity.  Figure  and 
divifibility  fuppofes  a  fubjeft  that  is  figured 
and  divifible,  but  not  a  fubject  that  is  fen- 
tient. 

2.  We 
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.C  H  A  P.  2.  We  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  any  of 
^'^^^-  the  fecondary  qualities  refemble  any  fenfation. 
T^^^  The  abfurdity  of  this  notion  has  been  clearly 
Tnown  by  Des  Cartes,  Locke,  and  many 
modern  Philofophers.  It  was  a  tenet  of  the 
ancient  philofophy,  and  is  (lill  by  many  impu- 
ted to  the  vulgar,  but  only  as  a  vulgar  error. 
It  is  too  evident  to  need  proof,  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  founding  body  do  not  refemble  the 
fenfation  of  found,  nor  the  effluvia  of  an  odo- 
rous body  the  fenfation  of  fmell. 

3.  The  diifinclnefs  of  our  notions  of  prima- 
ry qualities  prevents  all  quellions  and  difputes 
about  their  nature.  There  are  no  different 
opinions  about  the  nature  of  extenfion,  figure, 
or  motion,  or  the  nature  of  any  primary  qua- 
lity. Their  nature  is  manifeft  to  our  fenfes, 
and  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  man,  or  mif- 
taken  by  him,  though  their  caufes  may  admit 
of  difpute. 

The  primary  qualities  are  the  obje£t  of  the 
mathematical  fciences  ;  and  the  diftinftnefs  of 
Dur  notions  of  them  enables  us  to  reafon  de- 
monHratively  about  them  to  a  great  extent. 
Their  various  modifications  are  precifely  defi- 
ned in  the  imagination,  and  thereby  capable 
of  being  compared,  and  their  relations  de- 
termined  with  precifion   and  certainty. 

It  is  not  fo  with  fecondary  qualities.  Their 
nature  not  being  manifefl  to  the  fenfe,  may 
be  a  fubject  of  difpute.  Our  feeHng  informs 
us  that  the  fire  is  hot ;  but  it  does  not  inform 
us  what  that  heat  of  the  fire  is.  But  does  it 
not  appear  a  contradiction,  to  fay  we  know 
that  the  fire  is  hot,  but  we  know  not  what 
that  heat  is  ?  I  anfwer,  There  is  the  fame  ap- 
pearance   of  contradiction   in   many   things, 

that 
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that  mufl  be  granted.  We  know  that  wineCHAP, 
has  an  inebriating  quality  ;  but  we  know  not  ^-^^^^I- 
what  that  quaUty  is.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that' 
if  we  had  not  fome  notion  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  heat  of  fire,  and  by  an  inebriating  quality, 
we  could  affirm  nothing  of  either  with  under- 
ftanding.  We  have  a  notion  of  both  ;  but  it 
is  only  a  relative  notion.  We  know  that  they 
are  the  caufes  of  certain  known  effects. 

4.  The  nature  of  fecondary  qualities  is  a 
proper  fubject  of  phitofophical  difquifition  ; 
and  in  this  philofophy  has  made  fome  progrefs^ 
It  has  been  difcovered,  that  the  fenfation  of 
fmett  is  occafioned  by  the  effluvia  of  bodies  5 
that  of  found  by  their  vibration.  The  difpo- 
fition  of  bodies  to  refleft  a  particular  kind  of 
light  occafions  the  fenfation  of  colour.  Very 
curious  difcoveries  have  been  made  of  the  na- 
ture of  heat,  and  an  ample  field  of  difcovery 
in  thefe  fubjeds  remains. 

5.  Wemay  fee  why  the  fenfations  belonging  to 
fecondary  qualities  are  an  objed  of  our  atten- 
tion, while  thofe  which  belong  to  the  prima- 
ry are  not. 

The  firft  are  not  only  figns  of  the  objeft 
perceived,  but  they  bear  a  capital  part  in  the 
notion  we  form  of  it.  We  conceive  it  only  as 
that  which  occafions  fuch  a  fenfation,  and 
therefore  cannot  refleft  upon  it  without  think- 
ing of  the  fenfation  which  it  occafions  :  "We 
have  no  other  mark  whereby  to  diflinguifli  it. 
The  thought  of  a  fecondary  quality,  therefore, 
always  carries  us  back  to  the  fenfation  which 
it  produces.  We  give  the  fame  name  to  both, 
and  are  apt  to  confound  them  together. 

But  having  a  clear  and  diflincl  conception 
of  primary  qualities,  we  have  no  need  when 

we 
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CHAP,  we  think  of  them  to  recal  their  fenfations. 
XVII.  "When  a  primary  quahty  is  perceived,  the  fen- 
fation  immediately  leads  our  thought  to  the 
quality  fignified  by  it,  and  is  itfelf  forgot.  We 
have  no  occafion  afterwards  to  refleO:  upon  it ; 
and  fo  we  come  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with 
it,  as  if  we  had  never  felt  it.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  the  fenfations  of  all  primary  qualities, 
when  they  are  not  fo  painful  or  pleafant  as  to 
draw  our  attention. 

When  a  man  moves  his  hand  rudely  againft 
a  pointed  hard  body,  he  feels  pain,  and  may 
eafily  be  perfuaded  that  this  pain  is  a  fenfati- 
on,  and  that  there  is  nothing  refembling  it  in 
the  hard  body ;  at  the  fame  time  he  perceives 
the  body  to  be  hard  and  pointed,  and  he  knows 
that  thefe  qualities  belong  to  the  body  only. 
In  this  cafe,  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  what  he 
feels  from  what  he  perceives. 

Let  him  again  touch  the  pointed  body  gent- 
ly, fo  as  to  give  him  no  pain  ;  and  now  yovi 
can  herdly  perfuade  him  that  he  feels  any  thing 
but  the  figure  and  hardnefs  of  the  body  ;  fo 
difficult  it  is  to  attend  to  the  fenfations  belong- 
ing to  primary  qualities,  when  they  are  nei- 
ther pleafant  nor  painful.  They  carry  the 
thought  to  the  external  objeQ:,  and  immedi- 
ately difappear  and  are  forgot.  Nature  inten- 
ded them  only  as  figns  ;  and  when  they  have 
ferved  that  purpofe  they  vaniih. 

We  are  now  to  confider  the  opinions  both 
of  the  vulgar,  and  of  Philofophers  upon  this 
fubjeft.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  fnould  make  diftindions  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  common  aflairs 
of  life ;  they  do  not  therefore  diftinguifh  the 
primary    from   the   fepondary   qualities,    but 

fpeak 
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fpeak  of  both  as  being  equally  qualities  of  theC  HAP. 
external  objecl.  Of  the  primary  qualities  they  ^^^^' 
have  a  diftinct  notion,  as  they  are  immediate- 
ly and  di(linfl:ly  perceived  by  the  fenfes  ;  of 
the  fecondary,  their  notions,  as  I  apprehend, 
are  confufed  and  indiftinct,  rather  than  erro- 
neous. A  fecondary  quality  is  the  unknown 
caufe  or  occafion  of  a  well  known  effect ;  and 
the  fame  name  is  common  to  the  caufe  and  the 
cffed:.  Now,  to  diftinguifh  clearly  the  diffe- 
rent ingredients  of  a  complex  notion,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  different  meanings  of  an 
ambiguous  word,  is  the  work  of  a  Philofo- 
pher  ;  and  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the  vulgar, 
when  their  occafions  do  not  require  it. 

I  grant,  therefore,  that  the  notion  which 
the  vulgar  have  of  fecondary  qualities,  is  in- 
diftinfl:  and  inaccurate.  But  there  feems  to 
be  a  contradiction  between  the  vulgar  and  the 
Philofopher  upon  this  fubjecl,  and  each  char- 
ges the  other  with  a  grofs  abfurdity.  The  vul- 
gar fay.  That  fire  is  hot,  and  fnow  cold,  and 
fugar  fweet  ;  and  that  to  deny  this  is  a  grofs 
abfurdity,  and  contradifts  the  teftimony  of 
our  fenfes.  The  Philofopher  fays.  That  heat, 
and  cold,  and  fweetnefs,  are  nothing  but  fen- 
fations  in  our  minds ;  and  it  is  abfurd  to  con- 
ceive, that  thefe  fenfatlons  are  in  the  fire,  or 
in  the  fnow,  or  in  the  fugar. 

I  believe  this  contradiction  between  the  vul- 
gar and  the  Philofopher  is  more  apparent  than 
real  ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  an  abufe  of  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  the  Philofopher,  and  to 
indiltinct  notions  on  the  part  of  the  vulgar. 
The  Philofopher  fays.  There  is  no  heat  in  the 
fire,  meaning,  that  the  fire  has  not  th'=  fenfa- 
tion  of  heat.     liis   meaning  is  juft  ;  and  the 
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^}},/^  ^vulgar  will  agree  with  him,  as  foon  as  thej^ 
^^  "  ^  underftand  his  meaning  :  But  his  language  is 
improper  ;  for  there  is  really  a  quality  in  the 
fire,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  heat  ;  and 
the  name  of  heat  is  given  to  this  quality,  both 
by  Philofophers  and  by  the  vulgar,  much 
more  frequently  than  to  the  fenfation  of  heat. 
This  fpeech  of  the  Philofopher,  therefore,  is 
meant  by  him  in  one  fenfe  ;  it  is  taken  by  the 
vulgar  in  another  fenfe.  In  the  fenfe  in  which 
they  take  it,  it  is  indeed  abfurd,  and  fo 
they  hold  it  to  be.  In  the  fenfe  in  which 
he  means  it,  it  is  true ;  and  the  vulgar,  as 
foon  as  they  are  made  to  underftand  that  fenfe, 
will  acknowledge  it  to  be  true.  They  know 
as  well  as  the  Philofopher,  that  the  fire  does 
not  feel  heat ;  and  this  is  all  that  he  means  by 
faying  there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire. 

In  the  opinions  of  Philofophers  about  pri- 
marv  and  feccndary  qualities,  there  have  been, 
r.s  was  before  obferved,  feveral  revolutions  : 
They  were  diitinguifhed  long  before  the  days 
of  Aristotle,  by  the  feci  called  Atomifts  ; 
among  whom  Dlaiocritus  made  a  capital  fi- 
gure. In  thofe  times,  the  name  of  qualify 
was  applied  only  to  thofe  we  call  fecondary 
qualities  ;  the  primary  being  confidered  as  ef- 
fential  to  matter,  were  not  called  qualities. 
That  the  atoms,  which  they  held  to  be  the 
firll  principles  of  things,  were  extended,  fo- 
lid,  figured,  and  moveable,  there  was  no 
doubt ;  but  the  queflion  was,  whether  they 
had  fmell,  tafte,  and  colour  ?  or,  as  it  was 
commonly  expreffed,  whether  they  had  qua- 
lities ?  The  Atomifts  maintained,  that  they 
had  not  ;  that  the  qualities  were  not  in  bo- 
dies, but  were  fomething  refulting  from  the 
operation  of  bodies  unon  our  fenfes. 

It 
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It  would  feem,  that  when  men  began  toCHAP, 
fpeculate  upon  this  fubjeft,  the  primary  qua-  ^^^I- 
lities  appeared  fo  clear  and  manifefl,  that  they 
could  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  exiftence 
wherever  matter  exifled  ;  but  the  fecondary 
fo  obfcure,  that  they  were  at  a  lofs  where  to 
place  them.  They  ufed  this  comparifon ;  as 
fire,  which  is  neither  in  the  flint  nor  in  the 
fteel,  is  produced  by  their  collifion,  fo  thofe 
quahties,  though  not  in  bodies,  are  produced 
by  their  impulfe  upon  our  fenfes. 

This  doctrine  was  oppofed  by  Aristotle. 
He  believed  tafte  and  colour  to  be  fubftantial 
forms  of  bodies,  and  that  their  fpecies,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  figure  and  motion,  are  received  by 
the  fenfes. 

In  believing,  that  what  we  commonly  call 
tajie  and  colour^  is  fomething  really  inherent  in 
body,  and  does  not  depend  upon  its  being 
tafted  and  feen,  he  followed  nature.  But,  in 
believing  that  our  fenfations  of  tafte  and  co-^ 
lour  are  the  forms  or  fpecies  of  thofe  qualities 
received  by  the  fenfes,  he  followed  his  own 
theory,  which  was  an  abfurd  fiction.  Des 
Cartes  not  only  fhowed  the  abfurdity  of  fen- 
fible  fpecies  received  by  the  fenfes,  but  gave  a 
more  juft  and  more  intelligible  account  of  fe- 
condary qualities  than  had  been  given  before. 
Mr.  Locke  followed  him,  and  beftowed  much 
pains  upon  this  fubject.  He  was  the  firft,  I 
think,  that  gave  them  the  name  of  fecondary 
qualities,  which  has  been  very  generally  adopt- 
ed. He  diftinguiflied  the  fenfation  from  the 
quality  in  the  body,  which  is  the  caufe  or  oc- 
cafion  of  that  fenfation,  and  fliowed  that  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  fimilitude  between 
them. 

Vol.  I.  U  By 
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CHAP.  By  this  account,  the  fenfes  are  acquitted  of 
^^^^-  putting  any  fallacy  upon  us  ;  the  fenfation  is 
real,  and  no  fallacy  ;  the  quality  in  the  body, 
which  is  the  caufe  or  occalion  of  this  fenfation, 
is  likewife  real,  though  the  nature  of  it  is  not 
manifefl  to  our  fenfes.  If  we  impofe  upon  our- 
felves,  by  confounding  the  fenfation  with  the 
quality  that  occafions  it,  this  is  owing  to  rafli 
judgment,  or  weak  underflanding,  but  not  to 
any  falfe  teftimony  of  our  fenfes. 

This  account  of  fecondary  qualities  I  take  to 
be  very  jull ;  and,  if  Mr.  Locke  had  flopped 
here,  he  would  have  left  the  matter  very  clear. 
But  he  thought  it  necelfary  to  introduce  the 
theory  of  ideas,  to  explain  the  diftindion  be- 
tween primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  and  by 
that  means,  as  1  think,  perplexed  and  dark- 
ened it. 

When  Philofophers  fpeak  about  ideas,  we 
are  often  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  they  mean  by 
them,  and  may  be  apt  to  fufpeft  that  they  are 
mere  ficlions,  that  have  no  exiftence.  They 
have  told  us,  that,  by  the  ideas  which  we  have 
immediately  from  our  fenfes,  they  mean  our 
fenfations.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  real  things, 
and  not  fidions.  We  may,  by  accurate  atten- 
tion to  them,  know  perfectly  their  nature  ; 
and  if  Philofophers  would  keep  by  this  mean- 
ing of  the  word  idea.^  when  applied  to  the  ob- 
jeds  of  fenfe,  they  would  at  lead  be  more  intel- 
ligible. Let  us  hearnow  how  Mr.  Locke  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  thofe  ideas,  when  applied 
to  primary  and  fecondary  qualities.  Book  2. 
chap.  8.  feci.  7.  loth  edition.  "  To  difco- 
*'  ver  the  nature  of  our  ideas  the  better,  and 
"  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelHgibly,  it  will  be 
"  convenient  to  diilinguifh  them,  as  they  are 

"  ideas. 
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"  ideas,  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  ^s^^^^- 

*'  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bo- . 

"  dies  that  caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us,  that  fo 

*'  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  ufually  is 

"  done),  that  they  are  exadly  the  images  and 

"  refemblances   of  fomething  inherent  in  the 

*'  fubjed: ;   mod  of  thofe  of  fenfation  being,  in 

"  the  mind,  no  more  the  likenefs  of  fome- 

"  thing  exifling  without  us,  than  the  names 

**  that  (land  for  them  are  the  likenefs  of  our 

"  ideas,    which  yet,    upon  hearing,  they  are 

*'  apt  to  excite  in  us.'* 

This  way  of  diftinguifliing  a  thing,  frji,  as 
what  it  is  ;  and,  fecondly,  as  what  it  is  not, 
is,  I  apprehend,  a  very  extraordinary  way  of 
difcovering  its  nature  :  And  if  ideas  are  ideas 
or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bodies 
that  caufe  fuch  perception  in  us,  it  will  be  no 
eafy  matter  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelligibly. 

The  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  ideas  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  next  feftion,  in  a  manner  no 
lefs  extraordinary.  "  Whatfoever  the  mind 
"  perceives  in  itfelf,  or  is  the  immediate  ob- 
*'  je6t  of  perception,  thought,  or  underfhand- 
*'  ing,  that  I  call  idea  ;  and  the  power  to  pro^ 
"  duce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call  quality  of 
"  the  fubjed  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a 
"  fnowball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us 
"  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the 
"  powers  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us,  as  they 
"  are  in  the  fnowball,  I  call  qualities  ;  and  as 
"  they  are  fenfations,  or  perceptions  in  our 
"  underftandings,  I  call  them  ideas ;  which 
"  ideas,  if  I  fpeak  of  them  fometimes  as  in 
'*  the  things  themfelves,  I  would  be  underftood 
"  to  mean  thofe  qualities  in  the  objeds  which 
"  produce  them  in  us.*' 

U  1  Thefe 
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CHAP.      Thefe  are  the  diftinclions  which  Mr.  Locee 
^^^^'    thought  convenient,    in  order  to  difcover  the 
nature  of  our   ideas  of  the  quahties  of  matter 
the  better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelligi- 
bly.    I  beheve  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  two 
other  paragraphs  in  the  Eflay  fo  unintelligible. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  intracta- 
ble  nature  of  ideas,  or  to  an  ofcitancy  of  the 
author,  with  which  he  is  very  rarely  chargeable, 
I   leave  the   reader  to  judge.     There  are,  in- 
deed,   feveral  other  paflages  in  the  fame  chap- 
ter,   in  which  a  like  obfcurity  appears ;  but  I 
do  not  chufe  to  dwell  upon  them.     The  con- 
clufion  drawn  by  him  from  the  whole,  is,  that 
primary  and  fecondary  qualities  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  former  are  re- 
fembiances  or  copies  of  them ;  but  the  ideas 
of  the   other  are  not  refemblances  of  them. 
Upon   this  doclrine,    I  beg  leave  to  make  two 
obfervations. 

2vr//,  Taking  it  for  granted,  that,  by  the 
ideas  of  primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  he 
means  the  fenfations  they  excite  in  us,  I  ob- 
ferve  that  it  appears  flrange,  that  a  fenfation 
fiiould  be  the  idea  of  a  quality  in  body,  to 
which  it  is  acknowledged  to  bear  no  refem- 
blance.  If  the  fenfation  of  found  be  the  idea 
of  that  vibration  of  the  founding  body  which 
occafions  it,  a  furfeit  may,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  fee  the  idea  of  a  feaft . 

A  fecond  obfervaticn  is.  That,  when  Mr, 
Locke  affirms,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qua- 
lities, that  is,  the  fenfations  they  raife  in  us, 
'are  refemblances  of  thofe  qualities,  he  feems 
neither  to  have  given  due  attention  to  thofe 
fenfations,    nor  to  the  nature  of  fenfation  in 


general. 


Let 
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Let  a  man  prefs  his  hand  againft  a  hard  CHAP 
body,    and  let  him  attend  to  the  fenfation  he  '-  ^^'^t- 
feels,  excluding  from  his  thought  everything^ 
external,  even  the  body  that  is  the  caule  of  his 
feeling.     This   abftraction   indeed   is  difficult, 
and  feems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  prafti- 
fed  :  But  it  is  not  impoflible,  and  it  is  evident- 
ly the  only  way  to  underlland  the  nature  of  the 
fenfation,     A  due  attention  to  this  fenfation 
■will  fatisfy  him,    that  it  is  no  more  like  hard- 
nefs  in  a  body,  than  the  fenfation  of  found  ^s 
like  vibration  in  the  founding  body. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  but  my  conceptions ;  and 
my  idea  of  hardnefs  in  a  body,  is  the  con- 
ception of  fuch  a  cohefion  of  its  parts  as  re-  ' 
quires  great  force  to  difplacc  them.  I  have 
both  the  conception  and  belief  of  this  quality 
in  the  body,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  have  the 
fenfation  of  pain,  by  preffing  my  hand  againft 
it.  The  fenfation  and  perception  are  clofely 
conjoined  by  my  conftitution  ;  but  I  am  fure 
they  hav€  no  fimilitude :  I  know  no  reafon 
why  the  one  fnould  be  called  the  idea  of  the 
other,  which  does  not  lead  us  to  call  every  na- 
tural effeft  the  idea  of  its  caufe. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Locke  give  due  attention 
to  the  nature  of  fenfation  in  general,  when  he 
affirmed,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities, 
that  is,  the  fenfation  excited  by  them,  are  re- 
femblances  of  thofe  qualities. 

That  there  .can  be  nothing  like  fenfation  in 
an  infentient  being,'  or  like  thought  in  an  un- 
thinking being,  is  felf-evident,  and  has  been 
fhown,  to  the  convitlion  of  all  men  that  think, 
by  Biffiop  Berkeley  ;  yet  this  was  unknown 
to  Mr.  Locke.  It  is  an  humbling  confidera- 
tion,  that,  in  fubjecls  of  this  kind,  felf-evident 

truths 
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CH  A  P.truths  may  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  mofl 

^^^^-     ingenious  men.      But  we  have,    withal,    this 

^'^^^''confoiation,  that,  when  once  difcovered,  they 

fliine  by  their  own  ligJit ;  and  that  light  can 

no  more  be  put  out. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Locke,  in  making 
fecondary  qualities  to  be  powers  in  bodies  to 
excite  certain  fenfations  in  us,  has  given  a  jufl; 
and  diftinft  analyfis  of  what  our  fenfes  difcover 
concerning  them  ;  but,  in  applying  the  theory 
of  ideas  to  them,  and  to  the  primary  qualities, 
he  has  been  led  to  fay  things  that  darken  the 
fubjed,  and  that  will  not  bear  examination. 

Eiiliop  Berkeley  having  adopted  the  fen- 
timents  common  to  Philofcphers,  concerning 
the  ideas  we  have  by  our  fenfes,  to  wit,  that 
they  are  all  fenfations,  faw  more  clearly  the 
necefiary  confequence  of  this  dodtrine  ;  which 
is,  that  there  is  no  material  world  ;  no  quali- 
ties primary  or  fecondary  ;  and,  confequently, 
no  foundation  for  any  diitindion  between  them. 
He  expofed  the  abfurdity  of  a  refemblance  be- 
tween our  fenfations  and  any  quality,  primary 
or  fecondary,  of  a  fubilancc  that  is  fuppofed  to 
be  infentient.  Indeed,  if  it  is  granted  that  the 
fenfes  have  no  other  office  but  to  furnifh  us 
with  fenfations,  it  will  be  found  impoffible  to 
make  any  diflinclion  between  primary  and  fe- 
condary qualities,  or  even  to  maintain  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  material  world. 

From  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  vari- 
ous revolutions  in  the  opinions  of  Philofophers 
about  primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  I  think 
it  appears,  that  all  the  darknefs  and  intricacy 
that  thinking  men  have  found  in  this  fubjed, 
and  the  errors  they  have  fallen  into,  have  been 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  diftinguiffiing  clearly 

fcnfation 
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fenfation  from  perception  j  what  we  feel  fromC  H  A  P. 
what  we  perceive.  XVII. 

The  external  fenfes  have  a  double  province;^     v— ^ 
to  make  us   feel,    and  to  make   us  perceive. 
They  furnifh  us   with   a  variety  of  fenfations, 
fome  pleafant,    others  painful,  and  others  in- 
different ;  at  the  fame  time  they  give  us  a  con- 
ception,   and  an  invincible  belief  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  external  objects.     This  conception  of 
external  objedts  is  the  work  of  Nature.     The 
belief  of  their  exiftcnce,  which  our  fenfes  give, 
is  the  work  of  Nature  ;  fo  likewife  is  the  fen- 
fation that    accompanies  it.     This  conception 
and  belief  which  Nature  produces  by  means  of 
the  fenfes,    we  call  percepUon.      The  feeling 
which  goes  along  with  the  perception,  w^e  call 
fenfation.     The  perception  and  its  correfpond- 
ing  fenfation   are  produced  at  the  fame  time. 
In  our  experience  we  never  find  them  disjoin- 
ed.    Hence  we  are  led  to  confider  them  as  one 
thing,  to  give  them  one   name,    and   to  con- 
found their  different   attributes.     It  becomes 
very  difficult  to  feparate  them  in  thought,  to 
attend  to  each  by  itfelf,  and  to  attribute  no- 
thing to  it  which  belongs  to  the  other. 

To  do  this  requires  a  degree  of  attention  to 
what  paffes  in  our  own  minds,  and  a  talent  of 
diftinguifhing  things  that  differ,  which  is  not 
to  be  expedled  in  the  vulgar,  and  is  even  rarely 
found  in  Philofophers  ;  fo  that  the  progrefs 
made  in  a  juft  analyfis  of  the  operations  of  our 
fenfes  has  been  very  flow.  The  hypothefis  of 
ideas,  fo  generally  adopted,  hath,  as  I  appre- 
hend, greatly  retarded  this  progress,  and  we 
might  hope  for  a  quicker  advance,  if  Philofo- 
phers could  fo  far  humble  themfelves  as  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  every  branch  of  the  philofophy  of 

Nature, 
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C  H  A  P.Nature,    the  produdlions  of  human  fancy  and 
^^^^^-     conjedure  will  be  found  to  be  drofs ;  and  that 
^         the  only   pure  metal  that  will  endure  the  tefl, 
is   what   is   difcovered  by  patient  obfcrvation, 
and  chafte  induction. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  other  Ohjecls  of  Perception, 

E  S  I  D  E  S  primary  and  fecondary  qua- 

lities   of  bodies,    there  arc   many  other 

immediate  obje£ls  of  perception.  Without 
pretending  to  a  complete  enumeration,  I  think 
they  raoftly  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing dalles,  i/?,  Certain  ftates  or  conditi- 
ons of  our  own  bodies,  id^  Mechanical  pow- 
ers or  forces.  3^,  Chemical  powers.  4^Z>, 
Medical  powers  or  virtues,  ^tk.  Vegetable 
and  animal  powers. 

TJiat  we  perceive  certain  diforders  in  our 
own  bodies  by  means  of  unealy  fenfations, 
which  Nature  hath  conjoined  with  them,  will 
not  be  difputed.  Of  this  kind  are  toothach, 
headach,  gout,  and  every  dittemper  and  hurt 
which  we  feel.  The  notions  which  our  fenfe 
gives  of  thefe,  have  a  Itrong  analogy  to  our 
notions  of  fecondary  qualities.  Both  are  fi- 
niilarly  compounded,  and  may  be  fimilarly  re- 
folved,  and  they  give  light  to  each  other. 

In  the  toothach,  for  inilance,  there  is,  frjl, 
a  painful  feeling  ;  and,  fecondly^  a  conception 
and  belief  of  fome  diforder  in  the  tooth,  which 
is  beUeved  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  uneafy  feel- 
ing.    The  Srfl  of  thefe  is  a  fenfation,  the  fe- 

cond 
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cond  is  perception  ;  for  it  includes  a  concep-C  H  A  I', 
tion  and  belief  of  an  external  object.     But   ^^  " 
thefe  two  things,  though  of  different  natures, 
are  fo  conftantly  conjoined  in  our  experience, 
and  in  our  imagination,  that  we  confider  them 
as  one.     We  give  the  fame   name  to  both  ; 
for  the  toothach  is   the  proper  name  of  the 
pain  we  feel  ;  and  it   is   the   proper  name   ot 
the   diforder   in  the  tooth  which  caufes    that 
pain.     If  it  fliould   be   made  a  queilion,  whe- 
ther the  toothach  be  in  the  mind  that  feels  it, 
or  in  the  tooth  that   is   affected  ?  much  might 
be  faid  on  both  fides,  while  it   is  not  obferved 
that   the  word  has  two  meanings.     But  a  lit- 
tle reflection  fatisfies  us,  that  the  pain  is  in  the 
mind,  and  the  diforder  in  the  tooth.     If  fome 
Philofopher   fliould  pretend    to   have  made   a 
difcovery,    that  the  toothach,    the    gout,  the 
hcadach,  are  only  fenfations  in  the  mind,  and 
that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  conceive  that  they 
are   diftempers  of  the  body,  he  might  defend 
his  fyftem  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe,  who 
affirm  that  there  is  no  found  nor  colour  nor 
taile    in   bodies,    defend   that  paradox.     But 
both  thefe  fyftems,   like  moll  paradoxes,  v/ill 
be  found  to  be  only  an  abufe  of  words. 

We  fay  that  we  feel  the  tooth -ach,  not  that 
we  perceive  it.  On  the  other  hand,  x<c  fay 
that  we  perceive  the  colour  of  a  body,  not  that 
we  feel  it.  Can  any  reafon  be  given  for  this 
difference  of  phrafeology  ?  In  anfwer  to  this 
queftion,  I  apprehend,  that  both  when  we 
feel  the  toothach,  and  when  we  fee  a  coloured 
body,  there  is  fenfation  and  perception  con- 
joined. But,  in  the  toothach,  the  fenfation 
being  very  painful,  engroffes  the  attention  ; 
;ind  therefore  we  fpeak  of  it,  as  if  it  were  felt 

only, 
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CHAP,  only,  and  not  perceived:  Whereas,  in  feeing 
■^^^^-  a  coloured  body,  the  fenfation  is  indiiFerent, 
^*'"*^**'  and  draws  no  attention.  The  quahty  in  the 
body,  which  we  call  its  colour,  is  the  only 
objed  of  attention  ;  and  therefore  we  fpeak  of 
it,  as  if  it  were  perceived,  and  not  felt. 
Though  all  Philofophcrs  agree  that  in  feeing 
colour  there  is  fenfation,  it  is  not  eafy  to  per- 
fuade  the  vulgar,  that,  in  feeing  a  coloured 
body,  when  the  light  is  not  too  lirong,  nor 
the  eye  inflamed,  they  have  any  fenfation  or 
feeling  at  all. 

There  are  fome  fenfations,  which,  though 
they  are  very  often  felt,  are  never  attended  to, 
nor  refleded  upon.  We  have  no  conception 
of  them  ;  and  therefore,  in  language,  there 
is  neither  any  name  for  them,  nor  any  form  of 
fpeech  that  fuppofes  their  exiftence.  Such  are 
the  fenfations  of  colour,  and  of  all  primary 
qualities  ;  and  therefore  thofe  qualities  are  laid 
to  be  perceived,  but  not  to  be  felt.  Tafte 
and  fmell,  and  heat  and  cold,  have  fenfations 
that  are  often  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  in 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  draw  our  attention  ;  and 
they  are  fometimes  faid  to  be  felt,  and  fome- 
times  to  be  perceived.  When  diforders  of  the 
body  occafion  very  acute  pain,  the  uneafy 
fenfation  engroifes  the  attention,  and  they  are 
faid  to  be  felt,  not  to  be  perceived. 

There  is  another  queftion  relating  to  phra- 
feology,  which  this  fubjed:  fuggeils.  A  man 
fays^  he  feels  pain  in  fuch  a  particular  part  of 
his  body  ;  in  his  toe,  for  inftance.  Now,  rea- 
fon  affures  us,  that  pain  being  a  fenfation, 
can  only  be  in  the  lentient  being,  as  its  fubje£t, 
that  is,  in  the  mind.  And  though  Philofo- 
phcrs have  dilputed  much  about  the  place  of 

the 
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the  mind  ;  yet  none  of  them  ever  placed  it  inC  H  A  P. 
the  toe.     What  fhall  we  fay  then  in  this  cafe  ?  ^VIII. 
do  our  fenfes   really  deceive  us,  and  make  us  ^"^    ' 
believe  a  thing  v^^hich  our  reafon  determines  to 
be  impoffible  ?  I  anfwer,  firji^  That,  when  a 
man  fays  he  has  pain  in  his  toe,  he  is  perfe6lly 
underftood,  both  by   himfelf,  and  thofe  that 
hear  him.      1  his  is  all  that  he  intends.     He  re- 
ally feels  what  he  and  all  men  call  a  pain  in  the 
toe  ;  and  there  is  no  deception  in  the  matter. 
Whether  therefore  there  be  any  impropriety  in 
the   phrafe  or  not,  is  of  no   confequence    in 
common    life.      It    anfwers    all    the   ends   of 
fpeech,  both  to  the  fpeakers  and  the  hearers. 

In  all  languages,  there  are  phrafes  which 
have  a  diflinct  meaning  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  may  be  fomething  in  the  ftrufture 
of  them  that  difagrees  with  the  analogy  of 
grammar,  or  with  the  principles  of  pliilofophy. 
And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  language  is  not 
made  either  by  Grammarians  or  Philofophers. 
Thus  we  fpeak  of  feeling  pain,  as  if  pain  was 
fomething  diftinO:  from  the  feeling  of  it.  We 
fpeak  ofa  paincoming  andgoing,  andremoving 
from  one  place  to  another.  Such  phrafes  are 
meant  by  thofe  who  ufe  them  in  a  fenfe  that  is 
neither  obfcure  nor  falfe.  But  the  Philofopher 
puts  them  into  his  alembic,  reduces  them  to 
their  firfl  principles,  draws  out  of  them  a  fenfe 
that  was  never  meant,  and  fo  imagines  that  he 
has  difcovered  an  error  of  the  vulgar. 

I  obferve,  fecondly^  That,  when  we  confider 
the  fenfation  of  pain  by  itfelf,  without  any 
refpeft  to  its  caufe,  we  cannot  fay  with  pro- 
priety, that  the  toe  is  either  the  place,  or  the 
fubjed;  of  it.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  when  we  fpeak  of  pain  in  the  toe,  the  fen- 
fation 
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C  H  A  P.fation  is  combined  in  our  thought,  with  the 
caufe  of  it,  which  really  is  in  the  toe.  The 
caufe  and  the  elTect  are  combined  in  one  com- 
plex notion,  and  the  fame  name  ferves  for 
both.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  Philofopher  to 
analyfe  this  complex  notion,  and  to  give  dif- 
ferent names  to  its  different  ingredients.  He 
gives  the  name  of  pain  to  the  fenfation  only, 
and  the  name  of  diforder  to  the  unknown  caufe 
of  it.  Then  it  is  evident  that  the  diforder  only 
is  in  the  toe,  and  that  it  would  be  an  error  to 
think  that  the  pain  is  in  it.  But  v/e  ought  not 
to  ftfcribe  this  error  to  the  vulgar,  who  never 
made  the  diftinction,  and  who  under  the  name 
of  pain  comprehend  both  the  fenfation  and  its 
caufe. 

Cafes  fometimes  happen,  which  give  occa- 
fion  even  to  the  vulgar  to  diltinguilh  the  pain- 
ful feniation  from  the  diforder  which  is  the 
caufe  of  it.  A  man  who  has  had  his  leg  cut 
off,  many  years  after  feels  pain  in  a  toe  of  that 
leg.  The  toe  has  now  no  exiftence  ;  and  he 
perceives  eafiiy,  that  the  toe  can  neither  be  the 
place,  nor  the  fubjed  of  the  pain  which  he 
feels  ;  yet  it  is  the  fame  feeling  he  ufed  to 
have  from  a  hurt  in  the  toe  ;  and  if  he  did  not 
know  that  his  leg  was  cut  off,  it  would  give 
him  the  fame  immediate  ccnvidtion  of  fome 
hurt  or  diforder  in  the  toe. 

The  fame  pha^nomenon  may  leajd  the  Philo- 
fopher, in  all  cafes,  to  diftinguifli  fenfation 
from  perception.  We  fay,  that  the  man  had 
a  deceitful  feeling,  when  he  felt  a  pain  in  his 
toe  after  the  leg  was  cut  off ;  and  we  have  a 
true  meaning  in  faying  fo.  But,  if  we  will 
fpeak  accurately,  our  fenfations  cannot  be 
deceitful ;  they  muff  be  what  we  feel  them  to 
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be,  and   can   be   nothing  elfe.      Where   then  C  H  A  I 
lies  the  deceit  ?  I  anfwer,  it  hes  not  in  the  fen-    ^v**'- 
fation,  which  is  real,  but  in  the  feeming  per-  ^"    '^~' 
ception  he  had  of  a  diforder  in  his  toe.     This 
perception,  which  Nature  had  conjoined  with 
the  fenfation,  was  in  this  inftance  fallacious; 

The  fame  reafoning  may  be  applied  to  every 
phaenomenon  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  cal- 
led a  deception  of  fenfe.  As  when  one,  who 
has  the  jaundice,  fees  a  body  yellow,  which 
is  really  white  ;  or  when  a  man  fees  an  objeft 
double,  becaufe  his  eyes  are  not  both  directed 
to  it ;  in  thefe,  and  other  like  cafes,  the  fen- 
fations  we  have  are  real,  and  the  deception  is 
only  in  the  perception  which  Nature  has  an- 
nexed to  them.  " 

Nature  has  connected  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects  with  certain  fenfations.  If  the 
fenfation  is  produced,  the  corrcfponding  per- 
ception follows  even  when  there  is  no  object, 
and  in  that  cafe  is  apt  to  deceive  us.  In  like 
manner.  Nature  has  connected  our  fenfations 
with  certain  impreffions  that  are  made  upon 
the  nerves  and  brain  :  And,  when  the  impref- 
fion  is  made,  from  whatever  caufe,  the  cor- 
rcfponding fenfation  and  perception  immedi- 
ately follows.  Thus,  in  the  man  who  feels 
pain  in  his  toe  after  the  leg  is  cut  off,  the  nerve 
that  went  to  the  toe,  part  of  which  was  cut 
off  with  the  leg,  had  the  fame  impreffion  made 
upon  the  remaining  part,  which,  in  the  natu- 
ral ftate  of  his  body,  was  caufed  by  a  hurt  in 
the  toe  :  And  immediately  this  impreffion  is 
followed  by  the  fenfation  and  perception  which 
Nature  connected  with  it. 

In   like    manner,    if  the  fame  impreffions, 
which   are  made   at  prefent  upon    my  optic 

nerves 
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CHAP. nerves  by  the  objects  before  me,  could  be 
^^  __  made  in  the  dark,  I  apprehend  that  I  fhould 
have  the  fame  fenfations,  and  fee  the  fame  ob- 
jects which  I  now  fee.  The  imprcffions  and 
fenfations  would  in  fuch  a  cafe  be  real,  and  the 
perception  only  fallacious. 

Let  us  next  confider  the  notions  which  our 
fenfes  give  us  of  thofe  attributes  of  bodies 
called  powers.  This  is  the  more  necefiary, 
becaufe  power  feems  to  imply  fome  activity  ; 
yet  we  confider  body  as  a  dead  inadivc 
thing,  which  does  not  ad,  but  may  be  aded 
upon. 

Of  the  mechanical  powers  afcribed  to  bo- 
dies, that  which  is  called  their  vis  inftta,  or 
inertia,  may  firfl  be  confidered.  By  this  is 
meant,  no  more  than  that  bodies  never  change 
their  date  of  themfelves,  either  from  reft  to 
motion,  or  from  motion  to  reft,  or  from  one 
degree  of  velocity,  or  one  direction  to  ano- 
ther. In  order  to  produce  any  fuch  change, 
there  muft  be  fome  force  impreffed  upon 
them ;  and  the  change  produced  is  precifely 
proportioned  to  the  force  impreffed,  and  in 
the  diredion  of  that  force. 

That  all  bodies  have  this  property,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  which  we  learn  from  daily  obfer- 
vation,  as  well  as  from  the  moft  accurate 
experiments.  Now  it  feems  plain,  that  this 
does  not  imply  any  activity  in  body,  but  ra- 
ther the  contrary.  A  power  in  body  to  change 
its  ftate,  would  much  rather  imply  activity 
than  its  continuing  in  the  fame  ftate  :  So  that, 
although  this  property  of  bodies  is  called  their 
'vis  inftta,  or  vis  inertia,  it  implies  no  proper 
adivity. 

If 
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If  we  confider,  next,  the  power  of  gravity,  C  HAP. 
It  is  a  fa£t,  that  all  the  bodies  of  our  planetary  XVIII. 
fyftem  gravitate  towards  each  other.  This  has 
been  fully  proved  by  the  great  Newton.  But 
this  gravitation  is  not  conceived  by  that  Philo- 
fopher  to  be  a  power  inherent  in  bodies,  which 
they  exert  of  themfelves,  but  a  force  impreffed 
upon  them,  to  which  they  muft  neceffarily 
yield.  Whether  this  force  be  imprefled  by  fome 
fubtile  aether,  or  whether  it  be  impreffed  by  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  fome  fub- 
ordinate  fpiritual  being,  we  do  not  know;  but 
all  found  natural  philofophy,  particularly  that 
of  Newton,  fuppofes  it  to  be  an  impreffed 
force,  and  not  inherent  in  bodies. 

So  that,  when  bodies  gravitate,  they  do  not 
properly  ad,  but  are  afted  upon:  They  only 
yield  to  an  imprelTion  that  is  made  upon  them. 
It  is  common  in  language  to  exprefs,  by  active 
verbs,  many  changes  in  things,  wherein  they 
are  merely  pafTive:  And  this  way  of  fpeaking 
is  ufed  chiefly  when  the  caufe  of  the  change 
is  not  obvious  to  fenfe.  Thus  we  fay  that  a 
fhip  fails,  when  every  man  of  comxmon  fenfe 
knows  that  fhe  has  fno  inherent  power  of  mo- 
tion, and  is  only  driven  by  wind  and  tide.  In 
like  manner,  when  we  fay  that  the  planets  gra- 
vitate towards  the  fun,  we  mean  no  more,  but 
that,  by  fome  unknown  power,  they  are  drawn 
or  impelled  in  that  direction. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  power  of  gravi- 
tation may  be  applied  to  other  mechanical  pow- 
ers, fuch  as  cohefion,  magnetifm,  electricity; 
and  no  iefs  to  chemical  and  medical  powers. 
ByallthcA:,  certain  effects  are  produced,  upon 
the  application  of  one  body  to  another.  Our 
fenfes  difcover  the  eiiecl;  but  the  power  is  la- 
tent. 
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^_H  ^  P-tcnt.     We  know  there  miift  be  a  caufe  of  the 
AVili.    ^{|'£(5|-^  ^ji^}  ^yg  form  a  relative  notion  of  it  from 
its  et^'ecl;  and  very  often  the  fame  name  is  ufed 
to  fignify  the  unknown  caufe,  and  the  known 
elTea. 

We  afcribe  to  vegetables,  the  power  of  draw- 
ing nourilhment,  growing  and  muhiplying 
their  kind.  Here  iikewife  the  effect  is  manifeft, 
but  the  caufe  is  latent  to  fenfe.  Thefe  powers, 
therefore,  as  well  as  all  the  other  powers  we 
afcribe  to  bodies,  are  unknown  caufes  of  cer- 
tain known  effects.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  thofe  pow- 
ers as  far  as  we  are  able,  but  our  fenfes  leave 
us  in  the  dark. 

We  may  obferve  a  great  fimilarity  in  the 
notions  Vvhich  our  fenfes  give  us  of  fecondary 
qualities,  of  the  diforders  we  feel  in  our  own 
bodies,  and  of  the  various  powers  of  bodies 
which  we  have  enumerated.  They  are  all  ob- 
fcure  and  relative  notions,  being  a  conception 
of  fome  unknown  caufe  of  a  known  effect. 
Their  names  are,  for  the  mod*  part,  common 
to  the  effect,  and  to  its  caufe;  and  they  are  a 
proper  fubjedl  of  philofophical  difquifition. 
Thev  might  therefore,  I  think,  not  improper- 
ly, be  called  Gccult  qualities. 

This  name  indeed  is  fallen  into  difgrace  fince 
the  time  of  Des  Cartes.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  ufed  by  the  Peripatetics  to  cloke  their  ig- 
norance, and  to  ftop  all  enquiry  into  the  nature 
of  thofe  qualities  called  occult.  Be  it  fo.  Let 
thofe  anfwer  for  this  abufe  of  the  word  who 
were  guilty  of  it.  To  call  a  thing  occult,  if 
we  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  rather 
modcftlv  to  confefs  ignorance,  than  to  cloke  it. 
It  is  to  point  it  out  as  a  proper  fubject  for  the 

inveftigation 
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inveftigation   of   Philofophers,    whofe    properCHAP. 
bufinefs  it  is  to  better  the  condition  of  huma-  ^^1^^- 
nity,  by  difcovering  what  was  before  hid  from 
human  knowledge. 

Were  I  therefore  to  make  a  divifion  of  the 
quahties  of  bodies  as  they  appear  to  our  fenfes, 
I  would  divide  them  firft  into  thofe  that  are 
manifeji^  and  thofe  that  are  occult.  The  mani- 
feft  qualities  are  thofe  which  Mr.  Locke  calls 
■primary;  fuch  as  extenfion,  figure,  divifibility, 
motion,  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  fluidity.  The  na- 
ture of  thefe  is  manifeft  even  to  fenfe;  and  the 
bufmefs  of  the  Philofopher  with  regard  to  them, 
is  not  to  find  out  their  nature,  which  is  well 
known,  but  to  difcover  the  efl'eds  produced  by 
their  various  combinations;  and  with  regard 
to  thofe  of  them  which  are  not  eifential  to  mat- 
ter, to  difcover  their  caufes  as  far  as  he  is  able. 
The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  occult  qualities, 
■which  may  be  fubdivided  into  various  kinds ; 
as  firft^  the  fecondary  qualities;  fecondly,  the 
diforders  we  feel  in  our  own  bodies;  and, 
thirdly^  all  the  qualities  which  we  call  powers 
of  bodies,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  me- 
dical, animal  or  vegetable  ;  or  if  there  be  any 
other  powers  not  comprehended  under  thefe 
heads.  Of  all  thefe  the  exiftence  is  manifeft 
to  fenfe,  but  the  nature  is  occult;  and  here  the 
Philofopher  has  an  ample  field. 

What  is  neceffary  for  the  conduct  of  our 
animal  life,  the  bountiful  Author  of  Nature 
hath  made  manifeft  to  all  men.  But  there  are 
many  other  choice  fecrets  of  Nature,  the  dif- 
covery  of  which  enlarges  the  power,  and  exalts 
the  flate  of  man.  Thefe  are  left  to  be  difco- 
vered  by  the  proper  ufe  of  our  rational  pow- 
ers. They  are  hid,  not  that  they  m.ay  be  always 
Vol.  L  X  concealed 
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C  H  A  P.  concealed  from  human   knowledge,  but  that 

>\11I.   ^vc  may  be  excited  to  fearch  for  them.     This 

""""^^   is  tlie  proper  bufmefs  of  a  Philofopher,   and  it 

is  the   glory  of  a  man,  and  the  bed  reward  of 

his  labour,  to  difcover  what  Nature  has  thus 

conceakd. 


CHAP.   XIX. 

Of  Matter  and  of  Space, 

TH  E  objetls  of  fenfe  we  have  hitherto 
confidered  are  qualities.  But  qualities 
mnft  have  a  fubjett.  We  give  the  names  of 
matter^  material  fuhjlance^  and  hody^  to  the 
fubjed:  of  fenfible  qualities  ;  and  it  may  be 
allied,  what  this  matter  is  ? 

I  perceive  in  a  biUiard  ball,  figure,  colour, 
and  motion  ;  but  the  ball  is  not  figure,  nor  is 
it  colour,  nor  motion,  nor  all  thefe  taken  to- 
gether ;  it  is  fomething  that  has  figure,  and 
colour,  and  motion.  This  is  a  dictate  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  behef  of  all  mankind. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  fomething,  I  am 
afraid  we  can  give  little  account  of  it,  but  that 
it  has  the  qualities  which  our  fenfes  difco- 
ver. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  they  are  quali- 
ties, and  cannot  exift  without  a  fubject  ?  I 
confefs  I  cannot  explain  how  we  know  that 
they  cannot  exifl  without  a  fubjecl,  any  more 
than  I  can  explain  how  we  know  that  they  ex- 
iih  We  have  the  information  of  nature  for 
thdr  exiitence ;  and  I  think  we  have  the  in- 
formation of  nature  that  they  are  quahties. 

The 
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The  belief  that  figure,   motion,  and  colour,  CHAP, 
arc  qualities,  and  require  a  fubjed,   muft  ei-     ^^^• 
ther  be   a  judgment   of  nature,  or  it  muft  be  '    ^"^^ 
difcovered  by  reafon,  or   it  muft  be  a   preju- 
dice that  has  no  juft  foundation.     There  are 
Philofophers  who  maintain,  that  it  is   a   mere 
prejudice  ;  that  a  body  is  nothing  but   a   col- 
leclion  of  what  we  call  fenfible  qualities  ;   and 
that   they   neither   have  nor  need  any  fubjedt. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Bifi^iop  Berkeley  and 
Mr.  Hume  :  and  they  were  led  to  it  by  find- 
ing, that  they  had  not  in  their  minds  any  idea 
of  fubftance.     it  could  neither  be  an  idea  of 
fenfation  nor  of  refledion. 

But  to  me  nothing  feems  more  abfurd,  than 
that  there  fnould  be  extenfion  without  any 
thing  extended  ;  or  motion  without  any  thing 
moved  ;  yet  1  cannot  give  reaions  for  my  opi- 
nion, becaufe  it  feems  to  me  felf-evident,  and 
an  immediate  didate  of  my  nature. 

And  that  it  is  the  belief  of  all  mankind,  ap- 
pears in  the  ftrudure  of  all  languages  ;  in 
which  we  find  adjedive  nouns  ufed  to  exprefs 
fenfible  qualities.  It  is  vvell  known  that  every 
adjedive  in  language  muft  belong  to  feme 
fubftantive  expreffed  or  underftood  ;  that  is, 
every  quality  muft  belong  to  fome  lubjed. 

Senfible  qualities  make  fo  great  a  part  of 
the  furniture  of  our  minds,  their  kinds  are  fo 
many,  and  their  number  fo  great,  th?it  if  pre- 
judice, and  not  nature,  teach  us  to  afcribe 
them  all  to  a  fubjed,  it  muft  have  a  great  work 
to  perform,  which  cannot  be  accompliftied  in 
a  Ihort  time,  nor  carried  on  :o  the  fame  pitch 
in  every  individual.  We  fhould  find  not  in- 
dividuals only,  but  nations  and  ages,  differing 
from  each  other  in  the  progreis  which  this 
X  2  prejudice 
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CHAP,  prejudice  had  made  in  their  fentiments  ;  hut 
j]^^^  we  find  no  fuch  difference  among  men. 
What  one  man  accounts  a  quality,  all  men  do, 
and  ever  did. 

It  feems  therefore  to  be  a  judgment  of  na- 
ture, that  the  things  immediately  perceived 
are  qualities,  which  muff  belong  to  a  fubjecl  ; 
and  all  the  information  that  our  fenfes  give  us 
about  this  fubjecl,  is,  that  it  is  that  to  which 
fuch  qualities  belong.  From  this  it  is  evident,, 
that  our  notion  of  body  or  matter,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  its  qualities,  is  a  relative  notion  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  it  muft  always  be  obfcure  un- 
til m_en  have  other  faculties. 

The  Philofopher  in  this  feems  to  have  no  ad- 
vantage above  the  vulgar  ;  for  as  they  perceive 
colour,  and  figure,  and  motion  by  their  fenfes 
as  well  as  he  docs,  and  both  are  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  fubjeft  of  thofe  qualities^ 
fo  the  notions  which  both  have  of  this  fubjed; 
are  equally  obfcure.  When  the  Philofopher 
calls  it  a  fuhjlratum^  and  a  fubject  of  inhefion,. 
thofe  learned  words  convey  no  meaning  but 
what  every  man  underftands  and  exprefles,  by 
faying  in  common  language,  that  it  is  a  thing 
extended,  and  fohd,  and  moveable. 

The  relation  which  fenfible  qualities  bear  to 
their  fubjeft,  that  is,  to  body,  is  not,  howe- 
ver, fo  dark,  but  that  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  relations.  Every  man  can  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  relation  of  an  effeft  to  its 
caufe  ;  of  a  mean  to  its  end  ;  or  of  a  fign  to 
the  thing  fignified  by  it. 

I  think  it  requires  fome  ripenefs  of  under- 
flanding  to  diflinguifh  the  qualities  of  a  body 
from  the  body.  Perhaps  this  diftindion  is  not 
made  by  brutes,  nor  by  infants  j  and  if  any 

one 
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one  thinks  that  this  diftindtion  is  not  made  by  C  H  A  P. 
our  fenfes,  but  by  feme  other  power  of  the  Jll.^^ 
mind,  I  will  not  difpute  this  point,  provided  it 
be  granted,  that  men,  when  their  faculties  arc 
ripe,  have  a  natural  conviftion,  that  fenfible 
qualities  cannot  exifl  by  themfelves  without 
fome  fubjeft  to  which  they  belong. 

I  think,  indeed,  that   fome  of  the  determi- 
nations we  form  concerning  matter  cannot  be    /v/ 
deduced  folely  from  the  teflimony   of  fenfcj 
but  muft  be  referred  to  fome  other  fource. 

There  feems  to  be  nothing  more  evident, 
than  that  all  bodies  mufl  confifl  of  parts  ;  and 
that  every  part  of  a  body  is  a  body,  and  a  dif- 
tincl  being  which  may  exift  without  the  other 
parts  ;  and  yet  I  apprehend  this  conclufion  is 
not  deduced  folely  from  the  teftimony  of  fenfe  : 
For,  befides  that  it  is  a  neceflary  truth,  and 
therefore  no  object  of  fenfe,  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  we  cannot  perceive  any  divifion 
of  a  body.  The  parts  become  too  fmall  to  be 
perceived  by  our  fenfes  ;  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  it  becomes  then  incapable  of  being  farther 
divided,  or  that  fuch  divifion  would  make  it 
not  to  be  a  body. 

We  carry  on  the  divifion  and  fubdivifion  in 
our  thought  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fenfes, 
and  we  can  find  no  end  to  it  :  Nay,  I  think 
we  plainly  difcern,  that  there  can  be  no  limit 
beyond  which  the  divifion  cannot  be  carried. 

For  if  there  be  any  limit  to  this  divifion, 
one  of  two  things  muft  necefiarily  happen. 
Either  we  have  come  by  divifion  to  a  body 
which  is  extended,  but  has  no  parts,  and  is 
abfolutely  indivifible  ;  or  this  body  is  divifible, 
but  as  foon  as  it  is  divided,  it  becomes  no  bo- 
ay.     Both  thefe  pofitions   feem  to  me  abfurd, 

and 
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CHAP. and  one  or  the  other  is  the  neceiTary  confe- 
_j  quence  of  fuppofing  a  hmit  to  the  divifibility 
^^'""'^"^  of  niatter. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  admitted  chat  the 
divifibihty  of  matter  has  no  hmit,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  no  body  can  be  called  one  individu- 
al fubflance.  You  may  as  well  call  it  two,  or 
twenty,  or  two  hundred.  For  when  it  is  di- 
vided into  parts,  every  part  is  a  being  or  iub- 
flance  diflincl  from  all  the  other  parts,  and  was 
fo  even  before  the  divifion  :  Any  cne  part 
may  continue  to  exid,  though  all  the  other 
parts  were  annihilated. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  principle  long  received, 
as  an  axiom  in  metaphyfics,  which  i  cannot 
reconcile  to  the  divifibility  of  matter.  It  is. 
That  every  being  is  one,  omne  ens  eji  unum. 
By  which,  1  fuppofe,  is  meant,  that  every 
thing  that  exiils  mud  either  be  one  indivifible 
being,  or  compofcd  of  a  determinate  number 
of  indivilible  beings.  Thus  an  army  may  be 
divided  into  regiments,  a  regiment  into  com- 
panies, and  a  com.pany  into  men.  But  here 
the  divifion  has  its  limit  ;  for  you  cannot  di- 
vide a  man  without  deftroying  him,  becaufe 
he  is  an  individual  ;  and  every  thing,  accord- 
ing to  this  axiom,  mull  be  an  individual,  or 
made  up  of  individuals. 

That  this  axiom  will  hold  with  regard  to 
an  army,  and  with  regard  to  many  other 
things,  mufl  be  granted  :  But  I  require  the 
evidence  of  its  being  applicable  to  all  beings 
whatfoever. 

Leibnitz,  conceiving  that  all  beings  muft 
have  this  metaphyseal  unity,  was  by  this  led 
to   maintain,    that   matter,     and   indeed   the 

whole 
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whole  univerfe,  is  made  up  of  monades,  thiitC  H  A  P. 
is,  fimple  and  indivifibk  fubltances.  XIX. 

Perhaps  the  fame  apprehenfion  mi<.:ht  lead  ^-"''^  ' 
BoscoviCK  into  his  hypothefis,  which  fcenis 
much  more  ingenious  ;  to  wit,  that  matter  is 
compofed  of  a  detinite  number  of  mathemati- 
cal points,  endowed  with  certain  powers  of 
attraction  and  repulfion. 

The  divifibiUty  of  matter  without  any  limit, 
feems  to  me  more  tenable  than  either  of  thefe 
hypothefes  ;  nor  do  I  lay  much  Itrefs  upon  the 
metaphyfical  axiom,  coniidering  its  origin. 
Metaphyficians  thought  proper  to  make  the 
attributes  common  to  all  beings  the  fubjcct  of 
a  fcience.  It  muft  be  a  matter  of  fome  diffi- 
culty to  find  out  fuch  attributes  :  And,  after 
racking  their  invention,  they  have  fpecified 
three,  to  wit,  unity,  verity,  and  goodnefs  ; 
and  thefe,  1  fuppofe,  have  been  invented  to 
make  a  number,  rather  than  from  any  clear 
evidence  of  their  being  univerfal. 

There  are  other  determinations  concerning 
matter,  which,  I  think,  are  not  folely  foun- 
ded upon  the  teilimony  of  fenfe  :  Such  as,  that 
it  is  impoffible  that  two  bodies  Ihould  occupy 
the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time  ;  or  that  the 
fame  body  fnould  be  in  different  places  at  the 
fame  time  ;  or  that  a  body  can  be  moved  from 
one  place  to  another,  without  palling  through 
the  intermediate  places,  either  in  a  flraight 
courfe,  or  by  fome  circuit.  Thefe  appear  to 
be  neceiTary  truths,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
conclufions  of  our  fenfes  ;  for  our  fenfes  tef- 
tify  only  what  is,  and  not  what  mufl  neceifa- 
rily  be. 

We  are  next  to  confider  our  notion  of  fpace. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  although  fpace  be 

not 
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C  H  A  P.  not  perceived  by  any  of  our  fenfes  when  ail 
XIX.     ixiatter   is  removed  ;    yet,  when  we  perceive 

^""""'^  any  of  the  primary  qualities,  fpace  prefents  it- 
felf  as  a  necelTary  concomitant  :  For  there 
can  neither  be  extenfion,  nor  motion,  nor 
figure,  nor  divifion,  nor  cohefion  of  parts 
without  fpace. 

There  are  only  two  of  our  fenfes  by  which 
the  notion  of  fpace  enters  into  the  mind  ;  to 
wit,  touch  and  fight.  If  we  fuppofe  a  man  to 
have  neither  of  thefe  fenfes,  I  do  not  fee  how 
he  could  ever  have  any  conception  of  fpace, 
Suppofing  him  to  have  both,  until  he  fees  or 
feels  other  objects,  he  can  have  no  notion  of 
fpace  :  It  has  neither  colour  nor  figure  to 
make  it  an  objeQ  of  fight :  It  has  no  tangible 
quality  to  make  it  an  obje6t  of  touch.  But 
other  obje£ls  of  fight  and  touch  carry  the  no- 
tion of  fpace  along  with  them  ;  and  not  the 
notion  only,  but  the  belief  of  it :  For  a  body 
could  not  exifl  if  there  was  no  fpace  to  con- 
tain it  :  It  could  not  move  if  there  was  no 
fpace  :  Its  fituation,  its  diftance,  and  every 
relation  it  has  to  other  bodies,  fuppofe  fpace. 

But  though  the  notion  of  fpace  feems  not  to 
enter  at  firlt  into  the  mind,  until  it  is  intro- 
duced by  the  proper  objects  of  fenfe  ;  yet,  be- 
ing once  introduced,  it  remains  in  our  con- 
ception and  belief,  though  the  objects  which 
introduced  it  be  removed.  We  fee  no  abfurdi- 
ty  in  fuppofing  a  body  to  be  annihilated  ;  but 
the  fpace  that  contained  it  remains  ;  and 
to  fuppofe  that  annihilated,  feems  to  be 
r.bfurd.  It  is  fo  much  allied  to  nothing  or 
emptinefs,  that  it  feems  incapable  of  annihila- 
tion or  of  creation. 

Space 
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Space  not  only  retains  a  firm  hold  of  ourC  H  A  P. 
belief,  even  when  we  fuppofe  all  the  objeds  ^'''^' 
that  introduced  it  to  be  annihilated,  but  it 
fwells  to  imnienfity.  We  can  fet  no  limits  to 
it,  either  of  extent  or  of  duration.  Hence 
we  call  it  jmmenfe,  eternal,  immoveable,  and 
indeflruftible.  But  it  is  only  an  immenfe, 
eternal,  immoveable,  and  indeflructible  void 
or  emptinefs.  Perhaps  we  may  apply  to  it 
what  the  Peripatetics  faid  of  their  firft  matter, 
that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  potentially  only,  not 
actually. 

When  we  confider  parts  of  fpace  that  have 
meafure  and  figure,  there  is  nothing  we  un- 
derfland  better,  nothing  about  which  we  can 
reafon  fo  clearly,  and  to  fo  great  extent.  Ex- 
tenfion  and  figure  are  circumfcribed  parts  of 
ipace,  and  are  the  object  of  geometry,  a 
fcience  in  which  human  reafon  has  the  moft 
ample  field,  and  can  go  deeper,  and  with 
more  certainty  than  in  any  other.  But  when 
we  attempt  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  fpace, 
and  to  trace  it  to  its  origin,  we  lofe  ourfelves 
in  the  fearch.  The  profound  fpeculation  of  in- 
genious men  upon  this  fubject  differ  fo  widely, 
as  may  lead  us  to  fufpecf,  that  the  line  of 
human  underftanding  is  too  fhort  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  it. 

Bifhop  Berkeley,  I  think,  was  the  firft;  who 
obferved,  that  the  extenfion,  figure,  and  fpace, 
of  which  we  fpeak  in  common  language,  and 
of  which  geometry  treats,  are  originally  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfe  of  touch  only  ;  but  that 
there  is  a  notion  of  extenfion,  figure,  and 
fpace,  which  may  be  got  by  fight,  without  any 
aid  from  touch.  To  diftinguilli  thefe,  he  calls 
the  firft  tangible  extenfion,  tangible  figure, 
^ijd  tangible  fpace  j  the  laft  he  calls  vifible. 

As 
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C  HA  P.  As  I  think  this  diftinclion  very  important  in 
^^■^-  the  philofophy  of  our  fenfes,  I  Ihall  adopt  the 
^'^'^^^  names  ufed  by  the  inventor  to  exprefs  it ;  re- 
membering what  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  fpace,  whether  tangible  or  vifible,  is  not 
fo  properly  an  object  of  fenfe,  as  a  neceflary 
concomitant  of  the  objects  both  of  fight  and 
touch. 

The  reader  may  likewife  be  pleafed  to  attend 
to  this,  that  when  I  ufe  the  names  of  tangible 
and  viiible  fpace,  I  do  not  mean  to  adopt  Bi- 
fhop  Berkeley's  opinion,  fo  far  as  to  think 
that  they  are  really  different  things,  and  alto- 
gether unlike.  I  take  them  to  be  different 
conceptions  of  the  fame  thing  ;  the  one  very 
partial,  and  the  other  more  complete ;  but 
both  diftMicl  and  juft,  as  far  as  they  reach. 

Thus  when  I  fee  a  fpire  at  a  very  great  dtf- 
tance,  it  feems  like  the  point  of  a  bodkin ; 
there  appears  no  vane  at  the  top,  no  angles. 
But  when  I  view  the  fame  object  at  a  fmall 
diftance,  I  fee  a  huge  pyramid  of  feveral  an- 
gles with  a  vane  on  the  top.  Neither  of  thefe 
appearances  is  fallacious.  Each  of  them  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  muft  be, 
from  fuch  an  object  feen  at  fuch  difi'ercnt  dif- 
tances.  Thefe  different  appearances  of  the 
fame  object  may  ferve  to  illuitrate  the  different 
conceptions  of  fpace,  according  as  they  are 
drawn  from  the  information  of  fight  alone,  or 
as  they  are  drawn  from  the  additional  informa- 
tion of  touch. 

Our  fight  alone,  unaided  by  touch,  gives  a 
very  partial  notion  of  fpace,  but  yet  a  diftinft 
one.  When  it  is  confidered,  according  to  this 
partial  notion,  I  call  it  vilible  fpace.  The  fenfe 
of  touch  gives  a  much  more  complete  notion 

of 
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of  fpace ;  and  when  it  is  confidered  according^  HA  P. 
to  this  notion  1  call  it  tangible  fpace.  Perhaps  ^' '"•  ^ 
there  may  be  intelligent  beings  of  a  higher 
ord'jr,  whole  conceptions  of  fpace  are  much 
more  complete  than  thofe  we  have  from  both 
fen'cs.  Another  fenfe  added  to  thofe  of  hght 
and  touch,  might,  for  w'hat  I  know,  give 
us  conceptions  c^  fpace,  as  different  iroin  thofe 
we  can  now  attam,  as  tangible  fpace  is  from 
vifihie  ;  and  aii^ht  rcfolve  many  knotty  points 
coDcerning  it,  which,  from  ^-he  imperfedion 
of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  by  any  labour 
untie. 

BlRKEliy  acknowledges  that  there  is  an 
exa£t  correfpondence  between  the  vifible  figure 
and  maKiiitude  of  objeds,  and  the  tangible  ; 
and  that  every  mcdincation  of  the  one  has  a 
modification  of  the  other  correfponding.  He 
acknowledges  like.wife,  that  Nature  has  efla- 
bliflied  fuch  a  connexion  between  the  vifible 
figure  and  magnitude  of  an  objedl,  and  the 
tangible,  that  we  learn  by  experience  to  know 
the  tangible  figure  and  magnitude  from  the 
vifible.  And  having  been  accuftomed  to  do 
fo  from  infancy,  we  get  the  habit  of  doing  it 
with  fuch  facility  and  quicknefs,  rhat  we  think 
we  fee  the  tangible  figure,  magnitude,  and 
diftance  of  bodies,  when,  in  reality,  wt  only 
collect  thofe  tangible  qualities  from  the  corref- 
ponding vifible  quaiiries,  which  are  natural 
figns  of  them. 

The  correfpondence  and  connexion  which 
Berkeley  fliew^s  to  be  betw^een  the  vii'ible 
figure,  and  magnitude  of  objeds,  and  their 
tangible  figure  and  magnitude,  is  in  fome  re- 
fpecls  very  fimiiar  to  that  which  we  have  ob- 
ferved  between  our  fenfations,  and  the  primary 
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CH  A  p. qualities  with  which  they  are  connedled.  No 
•  fooner  is  the  fenfation  felt,  than  immediately 
'we  have  the  conception  and  belief  of  the  cor- 
refponding  quality.  We  give  no  attention  to 
the  fenfation ;  it  has  not  a  name  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perfuade  us  that  there  was  any  fuch 
thing. 

In  like  manner,  no  fooner  is  the  vifible 
figure  and  magnitude  of  an  object  feen,  than 
immediately  we  have  the  conception  and  belief 
of  the  correfponding  tangible  figure  and  m.ag- 
nitude.  We  give  no  attention  to  the  vifible 
figure  and  magnitude.  It  is  immediately  for- 
got, as  if  it  had  never  been  perceived  ;  and 
it  has  no  name  in  common  language  ;  and 
indeed,  until  Berkeley  pointed  it  out  as  a 
fubjed:  of  fpeculation,  and  gave  it  a  name,  it 
had  none  among  Philofophers,  excepting  in 
one  inflance,  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  touch.  With 
regard  to  them,  what  Berkeley  calls  vifible 
magnitude,  was,  by  Aftronomers,  called  ap- 
parent magnitude. 

There  is  furely  an  apparent  magnitude,  and 
an  apparent  figure  of  terreftrial  objecls,  as  well 
as  of  celeftial ;  and  this  is  what  Berkeley 
calls  their  vifible  figure  and  magnitude.  But 
this  vsas  never  made  an  objeci  of  thought 
among  Philofophers,  until  that  author  gave  it 
a  name,  and  obferved  the  correfpondence  and 
connexion  between  it  and  tangible  magnitude 
and  figure,  and  how  the  mind  gets  the  habit 
of  palling  fo  infi:antaneoul]y  from  the  vifible 
figure,  as  a  fign  to  the  tangible  figure,  as  the 
thing  fignified  by  it,  that  the  firlt  is  perfectly 
forgot,  as  if  it  had  never  been  perceived. 

Vifible  figure,  extenfion  and  fpacc,  may  be 
made  a  fubjeft  of  mathematical  fpeculation, 
as  well  as  the  tangible.     In  the  vifible,  we  find 
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two  dimenfions  only;  in  the  tangible  three.C  H  A  P. 
In  the  one,  magnitude  is  meafured  by  angles; 
in  the  other  by  lines.  Every  part  of  vilible 
fpace  bears  fome  proportion  to  the  whole  ;  but 
tangible  fpace  being  immenfe,  any  part  of  it 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  whole. 

Such  differences  in  their  properties  led  Bi- 
Ihop  Berkeley  to  think,  that  vif>ble  and  tan- 
gible magnitude  and  figure,  are  things  totally 
different  and  diffunilar,  and  cannot  both  be- 
long to  the  fame  object. 

And  upon  this  diilimilitude  is  grounded  one 
of  the  flrongeft  arguments  by  which  his  .fyfteni 
is  fupported.  For  it  may  be  faid,  if  there  be 
external  objeds  which  have  a  real  extenfion 
and  figure,  it  muft  be  either  tangible  extenfion 
and  figure,  or  vifible,  or  both.  The  lafl  ap- 
pears abfurd  ;  nor  was  it  ever  maintained  by 
any  man,  that  the  fame  ob]e£l  has  two  kinds 
of  extenfion  and  figure,  totally  diflimilar. 
There  is  then  only  one  of  the  two  really  in  the 
object ;  and  the  other  mufl  be  ideal.  But  no 
reafon  can  be  afTigned  why  the  perceptions  of 
one  fenfe  (hould  be  real,  while  thofe  of  another 
are  only  ideal ;  and  he  who  is  perfuaded  that 
the  objects  of  fight  are  ideas  only,  has  equal 
reafon  to  believe  fo  of  the  objefts  of  touch. 

This  argument,  hov/ever,  lofes  all  its  force, 
if  it  be  true,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  that  vi- 
fible figure  and  extenfion  are  only  a  partial 
conception,  and  the  tangible  figure  and  exten- 
fion a  more  complete  conception  of  that  figure 
and  extenfion  which  is  really  in  the  object. 

It  has  been  proved  very  fully  by  Bifhop 
Berkeley,  that  fight  alone,  without  any  aid 
from  the  informations  of  touch,  gives  us  no 
perception  nor  even  conception  of  the  diflance 

of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  any  object  from  the  eye.  But  he  was  not 
*.__^V^  aware,  that  this  very  principle  overturns  the 
argument  for  his  fyftem,  taken  from  the  differ- 
ence between  vifible  and  tangible  extenfion  and 
figure  :  For,  fuppofmg  external  objects  to 
exift,  and  to  have  that  tangible  extenfion  and 
figure  which  we  perceive,  it  follnvs  demonftra- 
bly,  from  the  principle  now  mentioned,  that 
their  vifible  extenfion  and  figure  mull:  be  juft 
what  we  fee  it  to  be. 

The  rules  of  perfpedive,  and  of  the  projec- 
tion of  the  fphere,  which  is  a  branch  of  per- 
fpeciive,  are  demonftrable  They  fuppofe  the 
exiilence  of  external  objects,  which  have  a 
tangible  extenfion  and  figure  ;  and,  upon  that 
fuppofition,  they  demonftrate  what  muff  be 
the  vifible  extenfion  and  figure  of  fuch  objecl:s, 
when  placed  in  fuch  a  pofition,  and  at  fuch  a 
diftance. 

Kence  it  is  evident,  that  the  vifible  figure 
and  extenfion  of  objetls  is  fo  far  from  being 
incompatible  with  the  tangible,  that  the  firfl 
is  a  necelTary  confequence  from  the  laft,  in 
beings  that  lee  as  we  do.  The  correfpondence 
between  them  is  not  arbitrary,  like  that  be- 
tween words  and  the  thing  they  fignify,  as 
Berkfley  thought  ;  but  it  refults  neceltarily 
from  the  nature  of  the  two  fenfes  ;  and  this 
correfpondence  being  always  found  in  experi- 
ence to  be  exatlly  what  the  rules  of  perspec- 
tive {how  that  it  ought  to  be  if  the  fenfes  give 
true  information,  is  an  argument  of  the  truth 
of  both. 
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CHAP.     XX. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  Senfe,    and  of  Belief  in 
general. 

THE  intention  of  Nature  in  the  powers 
which  we  call  the  external  fenfes,  is  evi- 
dent. They  are  intended  to  give  us  that  in- 
formation of  external  objects  which  tliC  fuprcme 
Being  faw  to  be  proper  for  us  in  cur  prefent 
ftate  ;  and  they  give  to  all  mankind  the  infor- 
mation neceflary  for  life,  without  reaioning, 
without  any  art  or  invefligaticn  on  our  part. 

The  molt  uninftructed  peafant  has  as  diftind 
a  conception,  and  as  firm  a  belief  of -the  im- 
mediate object  of  his  fenfes,  as  the  greateft 
Philofopher ;  and  with  this  he  reds  fatisfied, 
giving  himfelf  no  concern  how  he  came  by  this 
conception  and  behef.  But  the  Philofopher  is 
impatient  to  know  how  his  conception  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  his  belief  of  their  exiftence, 
is  produced.  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  hid  in  im- 
penetrable darknefs.  But  where  there  is  no 
knowledge,  there  is  the  more  room  for  con- 
jecture ;  and  of  this  Philofophers  have  always 
been  very  liberal. 

The  dark  cave  and  fhadows  of  Plato,  the 
fpecies  of  Aristotle,  the  fi'ms  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  ideas  and  imprelfions  of  modern  Phi- 
lofophers, are  the  productions  of  human  fancy, 
fucceffively  invented  to  fatisfy  the  eager  deiire 
of  knowing  how  we  perceive  external  objefis  ; 
but  they  are  all  deficient  in  the  two  eifiiitial 
characters  of  a  true  and  philofophical  account 
of  the  phaenomenon :  For  we  neither  have  any 
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C  H  A  P.  evidence   of  their  exiftence,   nor,  if  they  did 
^^-     exift,    can   it  be  fhown  how  they  would  pro- 
'^'-''^^^''"^  duce  perception. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  there  are  two 
ingredients  in  this  operation  of  perception : 
ivr/?,  The  conception  or  notion  of  the  objed  j 
and,  fecondly^  The  behef  of  its  prefent  exift- 
ence ;  both  are  unaccountable. 

That  we  can  allign  no  adequate  caufe  of  our 
firft  conceptions  of  things,  I  think,  is  now  ac- 
knowledged by  the  moft  enhghtened  Philofo- 
phers*  We  know  that  fuch  is  our  conftitu- 
tion,  that  in  certain  circumftances  we  have 
certain  conceptions  ;  but  how  they  are  produ- 
ced, we  know  no  more  than  how  we  ourfclves 
were  produced* 

When  we  have  got  the  conception  of  extern 
nal  objects  by  our  fenfes,  we  can  analyfethem 
in  our  thought  into  their  fimple  ingredients ; 
and  we  can  compound  thofe  ingredients  into 
various  new  forms,  which  the  fenfes  never  pre- 
fented.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
imagination  to  form  any  conception,  whofe 
fmiple  ingredients  have  not  been  furniflied  by 
Nature  in  a  manner  unaccountable  to  our 
underftanding. 

We  have  an  immediate  conception  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  joined  with  a 
belief  of  their  exiftence  ;  and  this  we  call  con- 
fcioufnefs.  But  this  is  only  giving  a  name  to 
this  fource  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  not  a  dif- 
covery  of  its  caufe.  Iri  like  manner,  we  have, 
by  our  external  ^fenfes,  a  conception  of  exter- 
nal objeds,  joined  with  a  belief  of  their  exift- 
ence ;  and  this  we  call  perception.  But  this  is 
only  giving  a  name  to  another  fource  of  our 
knowledge,  without  difcovering  its  caufe. 

We 
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Wc  know,  that  when  certain  impreflions  CHAP, 
are  made  upon  our  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  ^  * 
certain  correfpoixding  fenfations  are  teltj  and 
certain  objeds  are  both  conceived  and  believed 
to  exifl.  But  in  this  train  of  operations  Nature 
works  in  the  dark.  We  can  neither  difcover 
the  caufe  of  any  one  of  them,  nor  any  necefla- 
ry  connexion  of  one  with  another  ;  And  whe- 
ther they  are  connefted  by  any  neceflary  tie, 
or  only  conjoined  in  our  conflitution  by  the 
•will  of  Heaven,  wc  know  not. 

That  any  kind  of  impreflion  upon  a  body 
fhould  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  fenfation,  ap- 
pears very  abfurd.  Nor  can  we  perceive  any 
neceflary  connexion  between  fenfation  and  the 
conception  and  belief  of  an  external  objeft. 
For  any  thing  wc  can  difcover,  we  might  have 
been  fo  framed  as  to  have  all  the  fenfations  wc 
now  have  by  our  fenfes,  without  any  impreffi- 
ons  upon  our  organs,  and  without  any  concep- 
tion of  any  external  objedt.  For  any  thing 
we  know,  we  might  have  been  fo  made  as  to 
perceive  external  objefts,  without  any  imprefli- 
ons  on  bodily  organs,  and  without  any  of  thofe 
fenfations  which  invariably  accompany  percep- 
tion in  our  prefent  frame. 

If  our  conception  of  external  objefts  be  un- 
accountable, the  conviftion  and  belief  of  their 
cxiftence,  which  we  get  by  our  fenfes,  is  lio 
lefs  fo. 

Belief,  aflent,  conviction,  are  words  which 
I  think  do  not  admit  of  logical  definition, 
becaufe  the  operation  of  mind  fignified  by 
them  is  perfectly  fimpie,  and  of  its  own  kind. 
Nor  do  they  need  to  be  defined,  becaufe  they 
are  common  words,  and  well  underftood. 

Vol.  L  Y  Belief 
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CHAP.      Belief  mul^   have  an  objeft.     For  he  that 
■^'' •     believe: .    mufi;    believe  fomething ;    and  that 

'^^^^^^'^^  vshich  he  believes  is  called  the  object  of  his 
belief.  Of  this  object  of  his  belief,  he  muft 
have  fome  conception,  clear  or  obfcure  ;  for 
although  there  may  be  the  mod  clear  and  dif- 
tinct  conception  of  an  objeft  without  any  be- 
lief of  its  exiflence,  there  can  be  no  belief 
without  conception. 

Belief  is  always  expreflcd  in  language  by  a 
propofition,  wherein  fomething  is  affirmed  or 
denied.  This  is  the  form  of  fpeech  which  in 
all  languages  is  appropriated  to  that  purpofe, 
and  without  belief  there  could  be  neither  affir- 
mation or  denial,  nor  ffiould  we  have  any  form 
of  words  to  exprf  fs  either.  Belief  admits  of 
all  degrees  from  the  flighteil  fufpicion  to  the 
fullefc  alTurance.  Thcfe  things  are  fo  evident 
to  every  man  that  reflecis,  that  it  would  be 
abufmg  the  reader's  patience  to  dwell  upon 
them. 

I  proceed  to  obferve,  that  there  are  many 
operations  of  mind  in  which,  when  we  analyfe 
them  as  far  as  we  are  able,  we  find  belief  to 
be  an  effential  ingredient.  A  man  cannot  be 
cojifcious  of  his  own  thoughts,  without  be- 
lieving that  he  thinks.  He  cannot  perceive  an 
objed:  of  fenfe,  without  believing  that  it  exifts. 
He  cannot  diftinctly  remember  a  paft  event 
without  believing  that  it  did  exift.  Belief 
therefore  is  an  ingredient  in  confcioufnefs,  in 
perception,  and  in  remembrance. 

Not  only  in  moft  of  our  intelleclual  operati- 
ons, but  in  many  of  the  adlive  principles  of 
the  human  mind  belief  enters  as  an  ingredi- 
ent. Joy  and  forrow,  hope  and  fear,  imply 
a  belief  of  good  or  ill,  either  prefent  or  in  ex- 
pectation. 
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pe6tation.  Eftcem,  gratitude,  pity,  and  re-CHAP. 
fentmcnt,  imply  a  belief  of  certain  qualities  in  ^-^ 
their  objeds.  In  every  action  that  is  done  for 
an  end,  there  mufl  be  a  belief  of  its  tendency 
to  that  end.  So  large  a  fhare  has  belief  in  our 
intelleftual  operations,  in  our  ad:ive  princi- 
ples, and  in  our  adlions  themfelves,  that  as 
faith  in  things  divine  is  reprefented  as  the 
main  fpring  in  the  life  of  a  Chriftian,  fo  belief 
in  general  is  the  main  fpring  in  the  life  of  a 
man. 

That  men  often  believe  what  there  is  no  juft 
ground  to  believe,  and  thereby  are  led  into 
hurtful  errors,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied  : 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  jufl 
grounds  of  belief,  can  as  little  be  doubted  by 
any  man  who  is  not  a  perfect  fceptic. 

We  give  the  name  of  evidence  to  whatever 
is  a  ground  of  belief.  To  believe  without  evi- 
dence is  a  weaknefs  which  every  man  is  con- 
cerned to  avoid,  and  which  every  man  wifhes 
to  avoid.  Nor  is  it  in  a  man's  power  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  longer  than  he  thinks  he  has 
evidence. 

What  this  evidence  is,  is  more  eafily  felt 
than  defcribed.  Thofe  who  never  reflected 
upon  its  nature,  feel  its  influence  in  governing 
their  belief.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  Logician 
to  explain  its  nature,  and  to  diftinguiih  its  va- 
rious kinds  and  degrees  ;  but  every  man  of 
underftanding  can  judge  of  it,  and  common- 
ly judges  right,  when  the  evidence  is  fairly 
laid  before  him,  and  his  mind  is  free  from  pre- 
judice. A  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
theory  of  vifion,  may  have  a  good  eye  ;  and  a 
man  who  never  fpeculated  about  evidence  in 
the  abftrad,  may  have  a  good  judgment. 

Y  2  The 
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CM  A  P.  'i\iQ  common  occafions  of  life  lead  us  to 
diflhigiiifh  evidence  into  different  kinds,  to 
\\hich  we  give  ndines  that  ?re  well  underftood  ; 
fiich  as  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  the  evidence  of 
metnory.  the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs,  the  evi- 
dence of  teftimonv,  the  evidence  of  axioms,  the 
evidence  of  reaibhing:  All  men  of  common ud- 
derft;anding  agree,  that  each  of  thefe  kinds  of 
evidence  may  ailbrd  juft  ground  of  belief, 
and  they  agree  very  generally  in  the  circum- 
flances  that  ftrcngthen  or  weaken  them. 

Philofophers  ha'.e  endeavoured  by  analyfmg 
the  different  forts  of  evidence,  to  find  out 
fome  common  nature  -wherein  they  all  agree, 
and  thereby  to  reduce  them  all  to  one.  This 
vas  the  aim  of  the  fchoolmen  in  their  intricate 
difputes  iibout  the  criterion  of  trutti.  Dis 
CARTts  pxlaced  this  criterion  of  truth  in  clear 
and  iliftind:  perception,  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  whatever  we  clearly  and  diflind- 
ly  perceive  to  be  true,  is  true  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  he  underflands  by  clear  and 
diitinft  perception  in  tliis  maxim^  Mr.  Locke 
placed  it  in  a  perceptioii  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  our  ideas,  which  perception 
is  immediate  in  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by 
the  intervention  of  other  ideas  in  rcafoning. 

1  confefs  that,  although  I  have,  as  I  think, 
a  diflinct  notion  of  the  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence above  mentioned,  and  perhaps  of  fome 
others,  which  it  is  unnecefl'ary  here  to  enu- 
merate, yet  I  am  not  able  £0  find  any  common 
nature  to  whidh  they  may  all  be  reduced. 
They  feem  to  me  to  agree  only  in  this,  that 
they  are  all  fitted  by  Nature  to  produce  belief 
in  the  Liuman  mind,  iomc  of  them  in  the  high- 
ell  degree,  which  we  call  certainty,  others  in 
vai'ious  degrees  according  to  circumftances. 

I  fhall 
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I  fhatl  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  eridenceC  H  A  P 
of  fenfe,  when  the  proper  circumftances  con-      ^^• 
cur,  is  good  evidence,  and  a  juft  ground  of       "^""^ 
belief.     My  intention  in  this  place  is   only  to 
compare  it  wiih  the  other  kinds  that  have  been 
mentioned,  that  we  may  judge  whether  it  be 
reducible  to  any  ot  them,  or  of  a  nature  pe- 
culiar ta  itfelf, 

ivr/?.  It  feems  to  be  quite  different  from  the 
evidence  of  reafoning.  All  good  evidence  is 
Gommonly  called  reafonable  evidence,  and  ve- 
ry juftly,  becaufe  it  ought  to  govern  our  belief 
as  reafonable  creatures.  And,  according  to 
this  meaning,  I  think  the  evidence  of  fenfe  no 
lefs  reafonable  than  that  of  demonftration.  If 
Nature  give  us  information  of  things  that  con- 
cern us,  by  other  means  than  by  reafoning, 
reafon  itfelf  will  direft  us  to  receive  that  infor- 
mation with  thankfulnefs,  and  to  make  the 
beft  ufc  of  it. 

But  when  we  fpeak  of  the  evidence  of  rea« 
foning  as  a  particular  kind  of  evidence,  it 
means  the  evidence  of  propofitions  that  are  in- 
ferred by  reafoning,  from  propofitions  already 
known  and  believed.  Thus  the  evidence  of 
the  fifth  propofition  of  the  firft  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements  confifls  in  this.  That  it  is 
Ihown  to  be  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the 
axioms,  and  of  the  preceding  propofitions. 
In  all  reafoning,  there  muft  be  one  or  more 
premifes,  and  a  conclufion  drawn  from  them. 
And  the  premifes  are  called  the  reafon  why  we 
muit  believe  the  conclufion  which  we  fee  to 
follow  from  them. 

That  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  of  a  different 
kind,  needs  little  proof.  No  man  feeks  a 
reafcm  for  believing  what  he  fees  or  feels  j  and 

if 
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C  H  A  P.if  he  did,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one. 
^^-     But  though  he  can  give  no  rc-afon  for  believ- 
ing his  fenfes,  his  belief  remains  as  firm  as  if 
it  were  grounded  on  demondration. 

Many  eminent  Philofophers  thinking  it  un- 
reafonable  to  believe,  when  they  could  not 
fhow  a  reafon,  have  laboured  to  furnifh  us 
with  reafons  for  beheving  our  fenfes  ;  but 
their  reafons  are  very  infuificient,  and  will  not 
bear  examination.  Other  Philofophers  have 
fhewn  very  clearly  the  fallacy  of  thefe  reafons, 
and  have,  as  they  imagine,  difcovered  invin- 
cible reafons  againft  this  behef ;  but  they  have 
never  been  able  either  to  (hake  it  in  themfelves, 
or  to  convince  others.  The  flatefman  conti- 
nues to  plod,  the  foldier  to  fight,  and  the 
merchant  to  export  and  import,  without  being 
in  the  leaft  moved  by  the  demonftrations  that 
have  been  offered  of  the  non-exiftcnce  of  thofe 
things  about  which  they  are  fo  ferioufly  em- 
ployed. And  a  man  may  as  foon,  by  reafon- 
ing,  pull  the  moon  out  of  her  orbit,  as  deftroy 
the  belief  of  the  objects  of  fenfe. 

Shall  we  fay  then  that  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  axioms,  or  felf-evident 
truths  ?  I  anfwer,  Jirji^  That  all  modern  Phi- 
lofophers feem  to  agree,  that  the  exiflencc  of 
the  objedts  of  fenfe  is  not  felf-evident,  becaufe 
fome  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by 
lubtile  reafoning,  others  to  refute  it.  Neither 
of  thefe  can  confider  it  as  felf-evident. 

Secondly^  I  would  obferve,  that  the  word 
axwn  is  taken  by  Philofophers  in  fuch  a  fenfe, 
as  that  the  exiftence  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  called  an  axiom. 
They  give  the  name  of  axiom  only  to  felf-evi- 
dent truths  that  are  neceflary,  and  are  not  li- 
mited 
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mited  to  time  and  place,  but  mufl  be  true  atC 
all  time.?,  and  in  all  places.  The  truths  at- 
tefted  by  our  fenfes  are  not  of  this  kind  ;  they 
are  contingent,  and  limited  to  time  and  place. 
Thus,  that  one  is  the  half  of  two,  is  an 
axiom.  It  is  equally  true  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places.  We  perceive,  by  attending  to  the 
propofition  itfelf,  that  it  cannot  but  be  true  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  called  an  eternal,  neceifary 
and  immutable  truth.  That  there  is  at  pre- 
fent  a  chair  on  my  right  hand,  and  another  on 
my  left,  is  a  truth  attelted  by  my  fenfes  ;  but 
it  is  not  neceifary,  nor  eternal,  nor  immuta- 
ble. It  may  not  be  true  next  minute  ;  and 
therefore,  to  call  it  an  axiom,  would,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  to  deviate  from  the  common  ufe 
of  the  word. 

Thirdly.,  If  the  word  axiom  be  put  to  fig- 
nify  every  truth  which  is  known  immediately, 
without  being  deduced  from  any  antecedent 
truth,  then  the  exiftence  of  the  objefts  of  fenfe 
may  be  called  an  axiom.  For  my  fenfes  give 
me  as  immediate  convidion  of  what  they  tef- 
tify,  as  my  underflanding  gives  of  what  is 
commonly  called  an  axiom. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  analogy  between  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  and  the  evidence  of  tefiimony. 
Hence  we  find  in  all  languages  the  analogical 
exprefTions  of  the  tefiimony  of  fenfe ^  of  giving 
credit  to  our  fenfes,  and  the  like.  But  there 
is  a  real  difference  betw^een  the  two,  as  well  as 
a  fimilitude.  In  believing  upon  teftimony, 
we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  a  perfon  who  tel- 
tifies  :  But  we  have  no  fuch  authority  for  be- 
lieving our  fenfes. 

Shall  we  fay  then  that  this  belief  is  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Almighty  t  1  think  this  may  be 
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C  H  A  P.faid  in  a  good  fenfe  ;  for  I  take  it  to  be  the  im- 
^^'     mediate  effed  of  our  conflitution,  which  is  the 

^''-^^^^^^^^  work  of  the  Almighty.  But  if  infpiration  be 
underfliood  to  imply  a  perfuafion  of  its  coming 
from  God,  our  belief  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe  is 
not  infpiration  ;  for  a  man  would  believe  his 
fenfes  though  he  had  no  notion  of  a  Deity. 
He  who  is  perfuaded  that  he  is  the  workman- 
ihip  of  God,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  con- 
ftitution  to  believe  his  fenfes,  may  think  that 
a  good  reafon  to  confirm  his  belief:  But  he 
had  the  beUef  before  he  could  give  this  or  any 
other  reafon  for  it. 

If  we  compare  the  evidence  of  fenfe  with 
that  of  memory,  we  find  a  great  refemblance, 
but  ftill  lome  difference.  I  remember  dif- 
tindly  to  have  dined  yefterday  with  fuch  a 
company.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  it  is, 
that  I  have  a  diHinft  conception  and  firm  be- 
lief of  this  paft  event ;  not  by  reafoning,  not 
by  teftimony,  but  immediately  from  my  con- 
ftitution  :  i^nd  I  give  the  name  of  memory  to 
that  part  of  my  conflitution,  by  which  I  have 
this  kind  of  conviction  of  paft  events. 

I  fee  a  chair  on  my  right  hand.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  it  is,  that  1  have,  by  my 
conftitution,  a  diftinft  conception  and  firm  be- 
lief of  the  prefent  exilience  of  the  chair  in  fuch 
a  place,  and  in  fuch  a  pofition  ;  and  I  give  the 
name  of  feeing  to  that  part  of  my  conftitution, 
by  which  I  have  this  immediate  convidion. 
The  two  operations  agree  in  the  immediate 
convitlion  which  they  give.  They  agree  in 
this  alfo,  that  the  things  beheved  are  not  ne- 
ceflary,  but  contingent,  and  limited  to  time 
and  place.  But  they  differ  in  two  refpeds ; 
j^rji.  That  memory  has  fomething  for  its  objeft 

that 
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that  did  exift  in  time  paft ;  but  the  object  ofC  H  A  P. 
fight,  and  of  all  the  fenies,  mull  be  fomething  ^^• 
which  exifts  at  prefent.  And^  fccondlyy  That 
I  fee  by  my  eyes,  and  only  when  they  are  di- 
redted  to  the  objed:,  and  when  it  is  illumina- 
ted. But  my  memory  is  not  limited  by  any 
bodily  organ  that  I  know,  nor  by  light  and 
darknefs,  though  it  has  its  limitations  of  ano- 
ther kind. 

Thefe  differences  are  obvious  to  all  men, 
and  very  reafonably  lead  them  to  confider  fee- 
ing and  remembering  as  operations  fpecifically 
different.  But  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they 
give  has  a  great  refemblance.  A  hke  differ- 
ence and  a  like  refemblance  there  is  between 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  and  that  of  confcioufncfs, 
which  I  leave  the  reader  to  trace. 

As  to  the  opinion,  that  evidence  confifts  in 
a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  ideas,  we  may  have  occafion  to  confider  it 
more  particularly  in  another  place.  Here  1 
only  obferve,  that,  when  taken  in  the  moil 
favourable  fenfe,  it  may  be  applied  with  pro- 
priety to  the  evidence  of  reafoning,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  fome  axioms.  But  I  cannot  fee 
how,  in  any  fenfe,  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
evidence  of  confcioufncfs,  to  the  evidence  of 
memory,  or  to  that  of  the  fenfes. 

When  I  compare  the  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence above  mentioned,  I  confefs,  after  all, 
that  the  evidence  of  reafoning,  and  that  of 
fome  neceffary  and  felf-evjdent  truths,  fcems 
to  be  the  leafl  myfterious,  and  the  moft  per- 
feftly  comprehended  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  it  ftrange  that  Philofophers  fhould  have 
endeavoured  to  reduce  all  kinds  of  evidence 
to  thefe. 

When 
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When  I  fee  a  propofition  to  be  ielf-evident 
and  neceiTary,  and  that  the  I'ubject  is  ^  iamly 
included  in  the  predicate,  there  feemi  to  be 
nothing  more  that  I  can  defire,  in  order  to  un- 
derftand  why  I  beheve  it.  And  when  1  fee  a. 
confequence  that  necefTariJy  follows  from  one 
or  more  felf-evident  propontions,  I  want  no- 
thing more  with  regard  to  my  belief  of  that 
confequence.  The  light  of  truth  fo  fills  my 
mind  in  thefe  cafes,  that  I  can  neither  con- 
ceive, nor  defire  any  thing  more  fatisfying. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  remember  dif- 
tindlly  a  pad  event,  or  fee  an  objeft  before  my 
eyes,  this  commands  my  belief  no  lefs  than 
an  axiom.  But  when,  as  a  Philofopher,  I 
refieft  upon  this  belief,  and  want  to  trace  it  to 
its  origin,  I  am  not  able  to  refolve  it  into  nc- 
ceiiary  and  felf-evident  axioms,  or  conclufions 
that  are  neceffarily  confequent  upon  them.  I 
feem  to  want  that  evidence  which  I  can  beft 
comprehend,  and  which  gives  perfect  fatisfac- 
tion  to  an  inquifitive  mind  ;  yet  it  is  ridiculous 
to  doubt,  and  I  find  it  is  not  in  my  power. 
An  attempt  to  throw  off  this  belief,  is  like  an 
attempt  to  fly,  equally  ridiculous  and  im- 
pra£licable. 

To  a  Phiiofopher,  who  has  been  accuftomed 
to  think  that  the  treafure  of  his  knowledge  is 
the  acquifition  of  that  reafoning  power  of 
which  he  boafls,  it  is  no  doubt  humiliating  to 
find,  that  his  reafon  can  lay  no  claim  to  the 
greater  part  ot  it. 

By  his  reafon,  he  can  difcover  certain  ab- 
ftradl  and  neceffary  relations  of  things  :  But  his 
knowledge  of  what  really  exifts,  or  did  exift, 
comes  by  another  channel,  which  is  open  to 

thofe 
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thofe  who  cannot  reafon.     He  is  led  to  it  in  C  H  A  P. 
the  dark,  and  knows  not  how  he  came  by  it.         -^^  ^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  .the  pride  of  philofophy 
(hould  lead  fome  to  invent  vain  theories,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  knowledge;  and 
others,  who  fee  this  to  be  impraftible,  to  fpurn 
at  a  knowledge  they  cannot  account  for,  and 
vainly  attempt  to  throw  it  off,  as  a  reproach  to 
their  underflanding.  But  the  wife  and  the  hum- 
ble will  receive  it  as  the  gift  of  Heaven,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  bed  ufe  of  it. 


CHAP.     XXI. 

Of  the  Improvement  §f  the  Senfes, 

OU  R  fenfes  may  be  confidered  in  two 
views ;  Jirji^  As  they  afford  us  agreeable 
fenfations,  or  fubjed  us  to  fuch  as  are  difa- 
greeable ;  and,  fecondly.  As  they  give  us  in- 
formation of  things  that  concern  us. 

In  the  frji  view,  they  neither  require  nor 
admit  of  improvement.  Both  the  painful  and 
the  agreeable  fenfations  of  our  external  fenfes 
are  given  by  nature  for  certain  ends ;  and  they 
are  given  in  that  degree  which  is  the  mofl 
proper  for  their  end.  By  diminifhing  or  in- 
creafmg  them,  we  fliould  not  mend,  but  mar 
the  work  of  Nature. 

Bodily  pains  are  indications  of  fome  diforder 
or  hurt  of  the  body,  and  admonitions  to  ufe 
the  befl;  means  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  re- 
move their  caufes.  As  far  as  this  can  be  done 
by  temperance,  exercife,  regimen,  or  the  (kill 
of  the  phyfician,  every  man  hath  fufficient 
Inducement  to  do  it. 

When 
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CHAP.  When  pain  cannot  be  prevented  or  removed, 
^^*  it  is  greatly  alleviated  by  patience  and  forti- 
tude of  mind.  While  the  mind  is  fuperior  to 
pain,  the  man  is  not  unhappy,  though  he  may 
be  exercifed.  It  leaves  no  fting  behind  it, 
but  rather  matter  of  triumph  and  agreeable  re- 
flection, when  borne  properly,  and  in  a  good 
caufe.  The  Canadians  have  taught  us,  that 
even  favages  may  acquire  a  fupcriority  to  the 
mofh  excruciating  pains ;  and,  in  every  region 
of  the  earth,  inftances  will  be  found,  where  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  of  honour,  or  even  of  worldly 
intereft,  have  triumphed  over  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  Nature  intended  for  man, 
in  his  prefent  ftate,  a  life  of  labour  and  toil, 
wherein  he  may  be  occafionally  expofed  to  pain 
and  danger  :  And  the  happieil  man  is  not  he 
who  has  felt  leafi  of  thofe  evils,  but  he  whofe 
mind  is  fitted  to  bear  them  by  real  magnani- 
mity. 

Our  aftive  and  perceptive  powers  are  impro- 
ved and  perfefted  by  ufe  and  exercife.  This 
is  the  conftitution  of  Nature.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  the  agreeable  and  difagreeable  fenfa- 
tions  we  have  by  our  fenfes,  the  very  contrary 
is  an  eftablifhed  conftitution  of  Nature :  The 
frequent  repetition  of  them  weakens  their  force: 
Senfations  at  firft  very  difagreeable,  by  ufe 
become  tolerable,  and  at  laft  perfeftly  indiffer- 
ent. And  thofe  that  are  at  ftrft  very  agreea- 
ble, by  frequent  repetition  become  infipid,  and 
at  lafl  perhaps  give  difguft.  Nature  has  fet 
limits  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  which  we  cannot 
pafs  J  and  all  fludied  gratifications  of  them,  as 
it  is  mean  and  unworthy  of  a  man,  fo  it  is 
foolifn  and  fruitlefs. 

The 
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The  man  who,  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  CHAP, 
in  other  gratifications  of  fenfe,  obeys  the  calls     ^^^• 
of  Nature,    without   affefting  delicacies  and  *     ^""^ 
refinements,    has   all  the  enjoyment  that  the 
fenfes  can  afford.     If  one  could  by  a  foft  and 
luxurious  life,  acquire  a  more  delicate  fenfibi- 
lity  to  pleafure,  it  muft  be  at  the  expence  of  a 
like  fenfibility  to  pain,  from  which  he  can  ne- 
ver promife  exemption  j  and  at  the  expence  of 
cherifhing  many  difeafes  which  produce  pain. 

llie  improvement  of  our  external  fenfes,  as 
they  are  the  means  of  giving  us  information, 
is  a  fubjedt  more  worthy  of  our  attention  :  For 
although  they  are  not  the  noblefl  and  moft  ex- 
alted powers  of  our  nature,  yet  they  are  not 
the  leaft  ufeful.  All  that  we  know  or  can 
know  of  the  material  world,  muft  be  grounded 
upon  their  information  ;  and  the  Philofopher, 
as  well  as  the  day-labourer,  muft  be  indebted 
to  them  for  the  largeft  part  of  his  knowledge. 

Some  of  our  perceptions  by  the  fenfes  may 
be  called  original,  becaufe  they  require  no 
previous  experience  or  learning ;  but  the  far 
greateft  part  is  acquired,  and  the  fruit  of  ex- 
perience. 

Three  of  our  fenfes,  to  wit,  fmell,  tafte, 
and  hearing,  originally  give  us  only  certain 
fenfations,  and  a  convidion  that  thefe  fenfati- 
ons  are  occafioned  by  fome  external  objeft. 
We  give  a  name  to  that  quality  of  the  objed 
by  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  fuch  a  fenfation, 
and  conned  that  quality  vv^ith  the  objed:,  and 
with  its  other  qualities. 

Thus  we  learn,  that  a  certain  fenfation  of 
fmell  is  produced  by  a  ro^e  ;  and  that  quality 
in  the  rofe,    by  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce 

this 
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CHAP,  this  fenfation,  we  cJill  the  fmell  of  the  rofe* 
^^^-  ?Iere  it  is  evident  that  the  fenf^tion  is  original. 
^^'^''^^  The  perception,  thnt  the  rofe  has  that  quality, 
which  we  call  its  fmell,  is  acquired.  In  like 
manner,  we  learn  all  thofe  qualities  in  bodies, 
which  we  call  their  fmell,  their  t?fte,  their 
found.  Thcfe  are  all  fecondary  qualities,  and 
we  give  the  fame  name  to  them  which  ve  give 
to  the  fenfations  they  produce  ;  not  from  any 
fimilitude  between  the  fenfation  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  fame  nam.e,  but  becaufe  the  quali- 
ty is  fignified  to  us  by  the  fenfation  as  its  fign, 
and  becaufe  our  fenfes  give  us  no  other  know- 
ledge of  the  quality,  but  that  it  is  fit  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  fenfation. 

By  the  other  two  fenfes,  we  have  much 
more  ample  information.  By  fight,  we  learn 
to  diftinguifh  objedts  by  their  colour,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  by  their  found,  tafle,  and 
fmell.  By  this  fenfe  we  perceive  vifible  ob- 
jeds  to  have  extenfion  in  two  dimenfions,  to 
have  vifible  figure  anl  magnitude,  and  a  cer- 
tain angular  diftance  from  one  another. 
Thefe  I  conceive  are  the  original  perceptions 
of  fight. 

By  touch,  we  not  only  perceive  the  tem- 
perature of  bodies  as  to  heat  and  cold,  which 
are  fecondary  qualities,  but  we  perceive  ori- 
ginally their  three  dimenfions,  their  tangible 
figure  and  magnitude,  their  linear  diftance 
from  one  another,  their  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  or 
fluidity.  Thefe  qualities  we  origirally  per- 
ceive by  touch  only  ;  but,  by  experience,  we 
learn  to  perceive  all  or  moft  of  them  by  fight. 

We  learn  to  perceive,  by  one  fenfe,  vv'hat  ori- 
ginally could  have  been  perceived  only  by  ano- 
ther. 
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ther,  by  finding  a  connexion  between  the  ob-  CHAP, 
jefts  of  the  diiFerent  fenfes.     Hence  the  origi-     '^^^• 
nal  perceptions,  or  the  fenfations  of  one  fenfe 
become   figns  of  whatever   has  always  been 
found  connected  with  them  ;    and  from   the 
fign  the  mind  pafTes  immediately  to  the  con- 
ception and  belief  of  the  thing  fignified  :  And 
although  the  connection  in  the  mind  between  • 
the  fign,  and  the  thing  fignified  by  it,  be  the 
effect  of  cuftom,  this  cuflom  becomes  a  fecond 
nature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
the  original  power  of  perception. 

Thus,  if  a  fphere  of  one  uniform  colour  be 
fet  before  me,  I  perceive  evidently  by  my  eye 
its  fpherical  figure,  and  its  three  dimenfions. 
All  the  world  will  acknowledge,  that  by  fight 
only,  without  touching  it,  I  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  a  fphere ;  yet  it  is  no  lefs  certain, 
that,  by  the  original  power  of  fight,  I  could 
not  perceive  it  to  be  a  fphere,  and  to  have 
three  dimenfions.  The  eye  originally  could 
only  perceive  two  dimenfions,  and  a  gradual 
variation  of  colour  on  the  different  fides  of  the 
objed. 

It  is  experience  that  teaches  me  that  the  va- 
riation of  colour  is  an  effedt  of  fpherical  con- 
vexity, and  of  the  diftribution  of  light  and 
fhade.  But  fo  rapid  is  the  progrefs  of  the 
thought,  from  the  effedl  to  the  caufe,  that  we 
attend  only  to  the  laft,  and  can  hardly  be  per- 
fuaded  that  we  do  not  immediately  fee  the 
three  dimenfions  of  the  fphere. 

Nay,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  acquired  perception  in  a  manner  effaces 
the  original  one  ;  for  the  fphere  is  feen  to  be 
of   one    uniform    colour,    though   originally 

there 
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P- there  would  have  appeared  a  gradual  variation 
of  colour  :  But  that  apparent  variation,  we 
learn  to  interpret  as  the  efFecl  of  light  and 
Ihade  falling  upon  a  fphere  of  one  uniform 
colour, 

A  fphere  may  be  painted  upon  a  plane,  fa 
exactly,  as  to  be  taken  for  a  real  fphere,  when 
•  the  eye  is  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  in  the  pro- 
per point  of  view.  We  fay  in  this  cafe,  that 
the  eye  is  deceived,  that  the  appearance  is 
fallacious  :  Bat  there  is  no  fallacy  in  the  ori- 
ginal perception,  but  only  in  that  which  is  ac- 
quired by  cuflom.  The  variation  of  colour, 
exhibited  to  the  eye  by  the  painter's  art,  is 
the  fame  which  Nature  exhibits  by  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  light  falling  upon  the  convex 
furface  of  a  fphere. 

Iii_  perception,  whether  priginal^or  acquir- 
ed, "there  is  fomething  which  may  be  called 
the  fign,  and  fomething  which  is  fignified  to 
lis,  or  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  thai 
lign. 

In  original  perception,  the  figns  are  the 
various  fenfations  which  are  produced  by  the 
imprelfions  made  upon  our  organs.  The  things 
fignified,  are  the  objects  perceived  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  fenfations,  by  the  original 
conflitution  of  our  nature. 
V^  Thus,  when  I  grafp  an  ivory  ball  in  my 
hand,  1  have  a  certain  fenfation  of  touch. 
Although  this  fenfation  be  in  the  mind,  and 
have  no  fimilitude  to  any  thing  material,  yet, 
by  the  laws  of  my  confiitution,  it  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  conception  and  belief, 
that  there  is  in  my  hand  a  hard  fraooth  body 
of  a  fpherical  figure,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 

hair 
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half  in   diameter.      This   belief  is    groundcdC  H  A  P. 
neither  upon  reafoning,  nor  upon  experience  ;    ^•^^• 
it  is   the  immediate  effect  of  my  conftitution, 
and  this  I  call  original  perception. 

In  acquired  perception,  the  fign  may  be  ei- 
ther a  fenfation,  or  fomething  originally  per- 
ceived. The  thing  fignified,  is  fomething, 
which,  by  experience,  has  been  found  con- 
neded  with  that  fign. 

Thus,  when  the  ivory  ball  is  placed  before 
my  eye,  I  perceive  by  fight  what  I  before  per- 
ceived by  touch,  that  the  ball  is  fmooth,  fphe- 
rical,  of  fuch  a  diameter,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  eye  ;  and  to  this  is  added  the  per- 
ception of  its  colour.  All  thefe  things  I  per- 
ceive by  fight  diftinclly,  and  with  certainty  : 
Yet  it  is  certain  from  principles  of  philofophy, 
that  if  I  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  compare 
the  informations  of  fight  with  thofe  of  touch, 
I  fhould  not  have  perceived  thefe  things  by 
fight.  I  fhould  have  perceived  a  circular  ob- 
ject, having  its  colour  gradually  more  faint 
towards  the  fhaded  fide.  But  I  fliould  not 
have  perceived  it  to  have  three  dimenfions,  to 
be  fpherical,  to  be  of  fuch  a  linear  magnitude, 
and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  eye.  That 
thefe  laft  mentioned  are  not  original  percepti- 
ons of  fight,  but  acquired  by  experience,  is 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  principles  of  op- 
tics, and  from  the  art  of  painters,  in  painting 
objects  of  three  dimenfions,  upon  a  plane  which 
has  only  two.  And  it  has  been  put  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  obfervations  recorded  of  feveral 
perfons,  who  having,  by  cataracts  in  their  eyes, 
been  deprived  of  fight  from  their  infancy,  have 
been  couched  and  made  to  fee,  after  they  came 
to  years  of  underftanding. 
Vol.  I.  Z  Thofe 
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CHAP.  Thofe  who  have  had  their  eyefight  from  in- 
^^^'  fancy,  acquire  fuch  perceptions  fo  early,  that 
'  ^  they  cannot  recoiled  the  time  when  they  had 
them  not,  and  therefore  make  no  diftind:ion 
between  them  and  their  original  perceptions  ; 
nor  can  they  be  eafily  perfuaded,  that  there 
is  any  juft  foundation  for  fuch  a  diftin£lion. 
In  all  languages  men  fpeak  with  equal  aflfurance 
of  their  feeing  objeds  to  be  fpherical  or  cubi- 
cal, as  of  their  feeling  them  to  be  fo  ;  nor  do 
they  ever  dream,  that  thefc  perceptions  of 
fight  were  not  as  early  and  original  as  the  per- 
ceptions they  have  of  the  fame  objects  by 
touch. 

This  power  which  we  acquire  of  perceiving 
things  by  our  fenfes,  which  originally  we 
ihould  not  have  perceived,  is  not  the  effed 
of  any  reafoning  on  our  part :  It  is  the  refult 
of  our  conftitution,  and  of  the  fituations  in 
which  we  happen  to  be  placed. 

We  are  fo  made,  that  when  two  things  are 
found  to  be  conjoined  in  certain  circumflances, 
we  are  prone  to  believe  that  they  are  connedl- 
ed  by  nature,  and  will  always  be  found  toge- 
ther in  hke  circumflances.  The  belief  which 
we  are  led  into  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  the  effefl:  of 
reafoning,  nor  does  it  arife  from  intuitive  evi- 
dence in  the  thing  believed  ;  it  is,  as  I  appre- 
hend, the  immediate  effed  of  our  conftituti- 
on :  Accordingly  it  is  ftrongeft  in  infancy, 
before  our  reafoning  power  appears,  before 
we  are  capable  of  drawing  a  conclufion  from 
premifes.  A  child  who  has  once  burnt  his 
finger  in  a  candle,  from  that  fingle  inftance 
conneds  the  pain  of  burning  with  putting  his 
finger  in  the  candle,  and  believes  that  thefe 
two  things  mud  go  together.     It  is  obvious, 

that 
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that  this  part  of  our  conflltution   is  of  veryCHAP. 
great  ufe  before  we  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,     ^^■ 
and  guards    us    from   a   thoufand   mifchiefs,  ^"'^''"^ 
which,  without   it,    we  would  rufh  into  j    it 
may  fometimes  lead  us   into  error,    but   the 
good  effeds  of  it  far  overbalance  the  ill. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  perfedion  of  a  rational 
being  to  have  no  belief  but  what  is  grounded 
on  intuitive  evidence,  or  on  jufl  reafoning : 
But  man,  I  apprehend,  is  not  fuch  a  being ; 
nor  is  it  the  intention  of  Nature  that  he  fhould 
be  fuch  a  being,  in  every  period  of  his  exift- 
ence.  We  come  into  the  world  without  the 
exercife  of  reafon  ;  we  are  merely  animal  be- 
fore we  are  rational  creatures  ;  and  it  is  ne- 
ceifary  for  our  prefervation,  that  we  fhould 
believe  many  things  before  we  can  reafon. 
How  then  is  our  belief  to  be  regulated  before 
we  have  reafon  to  regulate  it?  has  Nature  left 
it  to  be  regulated  by  chance?  By  no  means. 
It  is  regulated  by  certain  principles,  which  are 
parts  of  our  conflitution;  whether  they  ought 
to  be  called  animal  principles,  or  injftinctive 
principles,  or  what  name  we  give  to  them,  is 
of  fmall  moment ;  but  they  are  certainly  diffe- 
rent from  the  faculty  of  reafon:  They  do  the 
office  of  reafon  while  it  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
muft  as  it  were  be  carried  in  a  nurfe's  arms, 
and  they  are  leading  firings  to  it  in  its  gradual 
progrefs. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  appears, 
that  our  original  powers  of  perceiving  objects 
by  our  fenfes  receive  great  improvement  by  ufe 
and  habit;  and  without  this  improvement, 
would  be  altogether  infuflicient  for  the  purpofes 
of  life.  The  daily  occurrences  of  life  not  on- 
ly add  to  our  flock  of  knowledge,  but  give  ad- 
ditional perceptive  powers  to  our  fenfes  j  and 
Z  2  time 
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CHAP,  time  gives  us  the  ufe  of  our  eyes  and  ears,  as 
,^^^^  well  as  of  our  hands  and  legs. 

This  is  the  greateft  and  mofl  important  im- 
provement of  our  external  fenfes.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  all  men  come  to  years  of  underftand- 
ing,  but  is  various  in  different  perfons  accord- 
ing to  their  different  occupations,  and  the  dif- 
ferent circumftances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Every  artifl  acquires  an  eye  as  well  as  a  hand 
in  his  own  profeflion :  His  eye  becomes  fkilled 
in  perceiving,  no  lefs  than  his  hand  in  execut- 
ing, what  belongs  to  his  employment. 

Befides  this  improvement  of  our  fenfes  which 
nature  produces  v.  ithout  our  intention,  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be  improv- 
ed, or  their  defeds  remedied  by  art.  As,  firji^ 
by  a  due  care  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  that  they 
be  in  a  found  and  natural  ilate.  This  belongs 
to  the  department  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Secondly,  By  accurate  attention  to  the  objeds 
of  fenfe.  The  effetls  of  fuch  attention  in  im- 
proving our  fenfes  appear  in  every  art.  The 
artift  by  giving  more  attention  to  certain  obje(Sls 
than  others  do,  by  that  means  perceives  many 
things  in  thofe  objects  which  others  do  not. 
Thofe  who  happen  to  be  deprived  of  one  fenfe, 
frequently  fupply  that  defect  in  a  great  degree, 
by  giving  more  accurate  attention  to  the  ob- 
jetts  of  the  fenfes  they  have.  The  blind  have 
often  been  known  to  acquire  uncommon  acute- 
nefs  in  diilinguiihing  things  by  feeling  and 
hearing ;  and  the  deaf  are  uncommonly  quick 
in  reading  mens  thoughts  in  their  countenance. 

A  third  way  in  which  our  fenfes  admit  of 
improvement,  is,  by  additional  organs  or  in- 
ftraments  contrived  by  art.  By  the  invention 
of  optical  glaffcs,  and  the  gradual  improvement 

of 
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of  them,  the  natural  power  of  vifion  Is  won-CH  A  P. 
derfully  improved,  and  a  vaft  addition  made  ^.^4— > 
to  the  flock  of  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by 
the  eye.  By  fpeaking  trumpets,  and  ear  trum- 
pets, fome  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
fenfe  of  hearing.  Whether  by  fimilar  inven- 
tions the  other  fenfes  may  be  improved,  feems 
uncertain. 

A  fourth  method  by  which  the  information 
got  by  our  fenfes  may  be  improved,  is,  by  dif- 
covering  the  connection  which  Nature  hath  ef- 
tablifhed  between  the  fenfible  quaUties  of  ob- 
jecls  and  their  more  latent  qualities. 

By  the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies,  I  under- 
ftand  thofe  that  are  perceived  immediately  by 
the  fenfes,  fuch  as  their  colour,  figure,  feeling, 
found,  tafte,  fmell.  The  various  modificati- 
ons, and  various  combinations  of  thefe,  are 
innumerable;  fo  that  there  are  hardly  two  in- 
dividual bodies  in  Nature  that  may  not  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  fenfible  qualities. 

The  latent  qualities  are  fuch  as  are  not  im- 
mediately difcovered  by  our  fenfes;  but  dif- 
covered,  fometimes  by  accident,  fometimes  by 
experiment  or  obfervation.  The  mofl  impor- 
tant part  of  our  knowledge  of  bodies,  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  latent  quaUties  of  the  feveral 
fpecies,  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  certain 
purpofes,  either  for  food,  or  medicine,  or 
agriculture,  or  for  the  materials  or  utenfils  of 
fome  art  or  manufacture. 

I  am  taught,  that  certain  fpecies  of  bodies 
have  certain  latent  quahties;  but  how  fliall  I 
know  that  this  individual  is  of  fuch  a  fpecies? 
This  muft  be  known  by  the  fenfible  qualities 
which  chara6terife  the  fpecies.  I  muft  know 
that  tiiis  is  bread,    and  that  \^ine5  before  I  eat 
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CHAP,  the  one  or  drink  the  other.     I  muft  know  that 
■^■^^-     this  is  rhubarb,  and  that  opium,   before  I  ufe 
^-^^r^    the  one  or  the  other  for  medicine. 

It  is  one  branch  of  human  knowledge  to 
know  the  name  of  the  various  fpecies  of  natural 
and  artificial  bodies,  and  to  know  the  fenfible 
qualities  by  which  they  are  afcertained  to  be 
of  fuch  a  fpecies,  and  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  one  another.  It  is  another 
branch  of  knowledge  to  know  the  latent  qua- 
lities of  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  the  ufes  to 
which  they  are  fubfervient. 

The  man  who  poiTefles  both  thefe  branches, 
is  informed  by  his  fenfes  of  innumerable  things 
of  real  moment,  which  are  hid  from  thofe 
who  poffefs  only  one,  or  neither.  This  is  an 
improvement  in  the  information  got  by  our 
fenfes,  which  muft  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provements made  in  natural  hiftory,  in  natural 
philofophy,  and  in  the  arts. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  ftill  higher,  if 
we  were  able  to  difcover  any  connection  be- 
tween the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies  and  their 
latent  qualities,  without  knowing  the  fpecies, 
or  what  may  have  been  difcovered  with  regard 
to  it. 

Some  Philofophers  of  the  firft  rate  have  made 
attempts  towards  this  noble  improvement,  not 
wdthout  promifmg  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Thus  the 
celebrated  Linnjeus  has  attempted  to  point  out 
certain  fenfible  qualities  by  which  a  plant  may 
very  probably  be  concluded  to  be  poifonous, 
without  knowing  its  name  or  fpecies.  He  has 
given  feveral  other  inftances,  wherein  certain 
medical  and  ceconomical  virtues  of  plants  are 
indicated  by  their  external  appearances.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  hath  attempted  to  liiow,  that 
.."  from 
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from  the  colours  of  bodies  we  may  form  a  pro-C  HAP. 
bable   conjedure  of  the  fize  of  their  conflitu-     ^^^• 
cnt  parts,  by   which  the  rays  of  light  are  re-  ^' 
fleded. 

No  man  can  pretend  to  fct  limits  to  the  dif- 
coveries  that  may  be  made  by  human  genius 
and  induftry,  of  fuch  connedions  between 
the  latent  and  the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies. 
A  wide  field  here  opens  to  our  view,  whofe 
boundaries  no  man  can  afcertain,  of  improve- 
ments that  may  hereafter  be  made  in  the  in- 
formation conveyed  to  us  by  our  fenfes. 


CHAP.     XXIL 
Of  the  Fallacy  of  the  Senfes, 

COMPLAINTS  of  thefallacy  of  the  fenfes 
have  been  very  common  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times,  efpecially  among  the  Philo- 
fophers :  And  if  we  fhould  take  for  granted  all 
that  they  have  faid  on  this  fubject,  the  natural 
conclufion  from  it  might  feem  to  be,  that  the 
fenfes  are  given  to  us  by  fome  malignant 
Daemon  on  purpofe  to  delude  us,  rather  than 
that  they  are  formed  by  the  wife  and  beneficent 
Author  of  Nature,  to  give  us  true  information 
of  things  neceifary  to  our  prefervatioii  and 
happinefs. 

The  whole  fedl  of  Atomifts  among  the  anci- 
ents, led  by  Democritus,  and  afterwards  by 
Epicurus  maintained,  that  all  the  qualities  of 
bodies  which  the  moderns  calls  fecondary  qua- 
lities, to  wit,  fmeli,  tafte,  found,  colour,  heat 
and  cold,  are  mere  illufions  of  fenfe,  and  have 
no  real  exiflence.     Plato  maintained  that  we 

can 
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CHAP. can  attain  no  real  knowledge  of  material 
XXII.  things  ;  and  that  eternal  and  immutable  ideas 
are  the  only  objefts  of  real  knowledge.  The 
Academies  and  Sceptics  anxiouily  fought  for 
arguments  to  prove  the  fallacioufnefs  of  our 
fenfes,  in  order  to  fupport  their  favourite  doc- 
trine, that  even  in  things  that  feem  moft  evi- 
dent, we  ought  to  with-hold  affent. 

Among  the  Peripatetics  we  find  frequent 
complaints  that  the  fenfes  often  deceive  us, 
and  that  their  tellimony  is  to  be  fufpedled, 
when  it  is  not  confirmed  by  reafon,  by 
which  the  errors  of  fenfe  may  be  correded. 
7'his  complaint  they  fupported  by  many  com- 
mon-place inflances ;  fuch  as,  the  crooked 
appearance  of  an  oar  in  water  ;  objefts  being 
magnified,  and  their  diftance  miilaken  in  a 
fog ;  the  fun  and  moon  appearing  about  a 
foot  or  two  in  diameter,  while  they  zrt  real- 
ly thoufands  of  miles  ;  a  fquare  tower  being 
taken  at  a  diftance  to  be  round.  Thefe,  and 
many  fimilar  appearances,  they  thought  to  be 
fufficiently  accounted  for  from  the  fallacy  of 
the  fenfes  :  And  thus  the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes 
was  ufed  as  a  decent  cover  to  conceal  their 
ignorance  of  the  real  caufes  of  fuch  pheno- 
mena, and  ferved  the  fame  purpofe  as  their 
occult  qualities  and  fubftantial  forms. 

Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  joined  in  the 
•fame  complaint.  Antony  le  Grand,  a 
Philofopher  of  that  fed,  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
his  Logic,  exprelfes  the  fcntiments  of  the  fe£t 
as  follows  :  "  Since  all  our  fenfes  are  falla- 
*'  cious,  and  we  are  frequently  deceived  by 
"  them,  common  reafon  advifes,  that  we 
"  fliould  not  put  too  much  truft  in  them,  nay, 
"  that  we  Ihould  fufpccl   falfehood  in  every 

"  thing 
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thing  they  reprefent ;  for   it  is  imprudence  CHAP, 
and  temerity  to  trufl  to  thofe  who  have  but    ^^^^-  ^ 
once  deceived  us  ;  and  if  they  err   at   any        '   ' 
time,  they  may  be  believed  always  to   err. 
They  are  given  by  Nature  for  this  purpofe 
only,  to  warn  us  of  what  is  ufeful  and  what 
is  hurtful  to  us.     The  order   of  Nature  is 
perverted  when  we  put  them  to  any  other 
ufe,  and  apply  them  for  the  knowledge  of 
truth.'* 

When  we  confider,  that  the  a£llve  part  of 
mankind,  in  all  ages  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  have  refled  their  moft  important 
concerns  upon  the  teftimony  of  fenfe,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  their  conduct  with 
the  fpeculative  opinion  fo  generally  entertained 
of  the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  fenfes.  And  it 
feems  to  be  a  very  unfavourable  account  of 
the  workmanfhip  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
think  that  he  has  given  us  one  faculty  to  de- 
ceive us,  to  wit,  our  fenfes,  and  another  fa- 
culty, to  wit,  our  reafon,  to  detect  the  falla- 
cy. 

It  deferves,  therefore,  to  be  confidered, 
whether  the  fallacioufnefs  of  our  fenfes  be  not 
a  common  error,  which  men  have  been  led 
into,  from  a  defire  to  conceal  their  ignorance, 
or  to  apologife  for  their  miflakes.  ^ 

There  are  two  powers  which  we  owe  to  our 
external  fenfes,  fenfation,  and  the  perception 
of  external  objeds.  ^' 

It  is  impofiible  that  there  can  be  any  fallacy 
in  fenfation  :  For  we  are  confcious  of  all  our 
fenfations,  and  they  can  neither  be  any  other 
in  their  nature,  nor  greater  or  lefs  in  their  de- 
gree than  we  feel  them.  It  is  impoffible  that  a 
man  fhould  be  in  pain,  when  he  does  not  feel 

pain ; 
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CHAP,  pain ;  and  when  he  feels  pain,  it  is  impofllble 
XXII.  ^}^^|.  jjjg  p2.m  Ihould  not  be  real,  and  in  its 
^•'^^^'''"^  degree  what  it  is  felt  to  be ;  and  the  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  every  fenfation  whatfoe- 
ver.  An  agreeable  or  an  uneafy  fenfation  may 
be  forgot  when  it  is  pad,  but  when  it  is  pre- 
fent,  it  can  be  nothing  but  what  we  feel. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  fallacy  in  our 
fenfes,  it  muft  be  in  the  perception  of  external 
objedls,  which  we  fhall  next  confider. 

And  here  I  grant  that  we  can  conceive 
powers  of  perceiving  external  objeds  more 
perfedl  than  ours,  which,  poflibly,  beings  of 
a  higher  order  may  enjoy.  We  can  perceive 
external  objeds  only  by  means  of  bodily  or- 
gans ;  and  thefe  are  liable  to  various  difor- 
ders,  which  fometimes  affe£t  our  powers  of 
perception.  The  nerves  and  brain,  which  are 
interior  organs  of  perception,  are  likewife  li- 
able to  diforders,  as  every  part  of  the  human 
frame  is. 

The  imagination,  the  memory,  the  judging 
and  reafoning  powers,  are  all  liable  to  be  hurt, 
or  even  deftroyed,  by  diforders  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  our  powers  of  perception  ;  but  we 
do  not  on  this  account  call  them  fallacious. 

Our  fenfes,  our  memory,  and  our  reafon, 
are  all  limited  and  imperfect ;  This  is  the  lot 
of  humanity  :  But  they  are  fuch  as  the  Author 
of  our  being  faw  to  be  befl  fitted  for  us  in  our 
prefent  flate.  Superior  natures  may  have  in- 
telleftual  powers  which  we  have  not,  or  fuch 
as  v/e  have,  in  a  more  perfect  degree,  and  lefs 
liable  to  accidental  diforders  :  But  we  have  no 
reafon  to  think  that  God  has  given  fallacious 
powers  to  any  of  his  creatures  :  This  would 

be 
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be  to  think  diihonourably  of  our  Maker,  andC  ^^^• 
would  lay  a  foundation  for  univerfal  fcepti- 
cifm. 

The  appearances  commonly  imputed  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  fenfes  are  many,  and  of  different 
kinds  ;  but  I  think  they  may  be  reduced  to 
the  four  following  claffes. 

Firji,  Many  things  called  deceptions  of  the 
fenfes  are  only  conclufions  rafhly  drawn  from 
the  teftim.ony  of  the  fenfes.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  is  true,  but  we  rafh- 
ly draw  a  conclufion  from  it,  which  does  not 
necelTarily  follow.  We  are  difpolcd  to  im- 
pute our  errors  rather  to  falfe  inicrmation 
than  to  inconclufive  reafoning,  and  to  blame 
our  fenfes  for  the  wrong  conclufions-^we  draw 
from  their  teftimony. 

Thus,  when  a  man  has  taken  a  counterfeit 
guinea  for  a  true  one,  he   fays   his  fenfes    de- 
ceived him  ;  bat  he  lays  the  blame  where   it 
ought  not  to  be  laid  :    For  we  may  afk  him. 
Did  your  fenfes  give  a  falfe  teftimony  of  the 
colour,  or  of  the  figure,  or  of  the  imprefTion  ? 
No.     But  this  is  all  that  they  teftified,  and  this 
they  teftified  truly  :  From   thefe  premifes  you 
concluded  that  it  was  a  true  guinea,  but  this 
conclufion  does  not  follow  ;   you  erred  there- 
fore, not  by   relying  upon  the  teftimony    of 
fenfe,  but  by  judging  rafhly  from  its  teftimo- 
ny :  Not  only  are  your  fenfes  innocent  of  this 
error,  but  it  is  only  by  their  information  that 
it   can  be    difcovered.     If  you  confult  them 
properly,  they  will  inform  you  that  what  you 
took  for  a  guinea  is  bafe  metal,  or  is  deficient 
in  weight,  and  this  can  only  be  known  by  the 
teftimony  of  fenfe, 

I  re- 
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CHAP,  I  remember  to  have  met  with  a  man  who 
•  thought  the  argument  ufed  by  Proteftants 
'againfl  the  Popifli  dodrine  of  tranfubftantiati- 
on,  from  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  incon- 
clufive;  becaufe,  faidhe,  inftances  may  be  given 
where  feveral  of  our  fenfes  may  deceive  us  : 
How  do  we  know  then  that  there  may  not  be 
cafes  wherein  they  all  deceive  us,  and  no  fenfe 
is  left  to  detect  the  fallacy  ?  I  begged  of  him 
to  know  an  inftancc  wherein  feveral  of  our 
fenfes  deceive  us.  I  take,  faid  he,  a  piece  of 
foft  turf,  I  cut  it  into  the  fhape  of  an  apple  ; 
with  the  effence  of  apples,  I  give  it  the  fmell 
of  an  apple ;  and  with  paint,  I  can  give  it  the 
fkin  and  colour  of  an  apple.  Here  then  is  a 
body,  which,  if  you  judge  by  your  eye,  by 
your  touch,  or  by  your  fmell,  is  an  apple. 

To  this  I  would  anfwer,  that  no  one  of  our 
fenfes  deceives  us  in  this  cafe.  My  fight  and 
touch  teflify  that  it  has  the  fhape  and  colour  of 
an  apple  :  This  is  true.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling 
teftiiies  that  it  has  the  fmell  of  an  apple  :  This 
is  likewife  true,  and  is  no  deception.  Where 
then  lies  the  deception  ?  It  is  evident  it  lies  in 
this,  that  becaufe  this  body  has  fome  qualities 
belonging  to  an  apple,  I  conclude  that  it  is  an 
apple.  This  is  a  fallacy,  not  of  the  fenfes, 
but  of  inconclufive  reafoning. 

Many  falfe  judgments  that  are  accounted 
deceptions  of  fenfe,  arife  from  our  miftaking 
relative  motion  for  real  or  abfolute  motion. 
Thefe  can  be  no  deceptions  of  fenfe,  becaufe 
by  our  fenfes  we  perceive  only  the  relative  mo- 
tions of  bodies  ;  and  it  is  by  reafoning  that 
we  infer  the  real  from  the  relative  which  we 

perceiv(^. 
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perceive.     A  little    reflection  may   fatisfy    usCHAP. 

of  this.  «^-v*^ 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  we  perceive  ex- 
tenfion  to  be  one  fenfible  quality  of  bodies,  and 
thence  are  neceifarily  led  to  conceive  fpace, 
though  fpace  be  of  itfelf  no  objeft  of  fenfe. 
When  a  body  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  the 
fpace  which  it  filled  remains  empty  till  it  is 
filled  by  fome  other  body,  and  would  remain 
if  it  fliould  never  be  filled.  Before  any  body 
cxifled,  the  fpace  which  bodies  now  occupy 
was  empty  fpace,  capable  of  receiving  bodies  ; 
for  no  body  can  exifl  where  there  is  no  fpace 
to  contain  it.  There  is  fpace  therefore  where- 
ver bodies  exift,  or  can  exift. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  fpace  can  have  no 
limits.  It  is  no  lefs  evident  that  it  is  immovea- 
ble. Bodies  placed  in  it  are  moveable,  but 
the  place  where  they  were  cannot  be  moved  ; 
and  we  can  as  eafily  conceive  a  thing  to  be 
moved  from  itfelf,  as  one  part  of  fpace  brought 
nearer  to,  or  removed  farther  from  another. 

1  his  fpace  therefore  which  is  unlimited  and 
immoveable,  is  called  by  Philofophers  abfolute 
fpace,  Abfolute  or  real  motion  is  a  change  of 
place  in  abfolute  fpace. 

Our  fenfes  do  not  teflify  the  abfolute  motion 
or  abfolute  reft  of  any  body.  When  one  body 
removes  from  another,  this  may  be  difcerned 
by  the  fenfes  ;  but  whether  any  body  keeps  the 
fame  part  of  abfolute  fpace,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive by  our  fenfes  :  When  one  body  feems  to 
remove  from  another,  we  can  infer  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  abfolute  motion,  but  whe- 
ther in  the  one  or  the  other,  or  partly  in  both, 
is  not  difcerned  by  fenfe. 

Of 
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CHAP.  Of  all  the  prejudices  which  philofophy  con- 
^__,,^_^j  trad  ids,  I  believe  there  is  none  fo  general  as 
that  the  earth  keeps  its  place  unmoved.  This 
opinion  feems  to  be  univerfal,  till  it  is  correct- 
ed by  inflruclion,  or  by  philofophical  fpecula- 
tion.  Thofe  who  have  any  tindlure  of  educa- 
tion are  not  now  in  danger  of  being  held  by  it, 
but  they  jfind  at  firfl  a  reluctance  to  believe 
that  there  are  antipodes  ;  that  the  earth  is  fphe- 
rical,  and  turns  round  its  axis  every  day,  and 
round  the  fun  every  year :  They  can  recoiled: 
the  time  when  reafon  ftruggled  with  prejudice 
upon  thele  points,  and  prevailed  at  length, 
but  not  without  fome  effort. 

The  caufe  of  a  prejudice  fo  very  general  is 
not  unworthy  of  inveftigation.  But  that  is  not 
our  prefent  bufinefs.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  it  cannot  juftly  be  called  a  fallacy  of  fenfe; 
becaufe  our  fenfes  teftify  only  the  change  of 
fituation  of  one  body  in  relation  to  other  bo- 
dies, and  not  its  change  of  fituation  in  abfo- 
lute  fpace.  It  is  only  the  relative  motion  of 
bodies  that  we  perceive,  and  that,  we  perceive 
truly.  It  is  the  province  of  reafon  and  philo- 
fophy, from  the  relative  motions  which  we 
perceive,  to  colled  the  real  and  abfolute  mo- 
tions which  produce  them. 

All  motion  muft  be  eftimated  from  fome 
point  or  place  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  reft. 
We  perceive  not  the  points  of  abfolute  fpace, 
from  which  real  and  abfolute  motion  muft  be 
reckoned  :  And  there  are  obvious  reafons  that 
lead  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  ignorance,  to 
make  the  earth  the  fixed  place  from  which 
they  may  eflimate  the  various  motions  they 
perceive.  The  cuftom  of  doing  this  from  in- 
fancy,   and   of  ufing   conftantly   a   language 

which 
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which  fuppofes  the  earth  to  be  at  reft,  mayC  H  A  P. 
perhaps  be  the  caufe  of  the  general  prejudice  in    '^^^^ 
favour  of  this  opinion.  ^' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  if  we  diftinguifh  accu- 
rately between  what  our  fenfes  really  and  natu- 
rally teftify,  and  the  conclufions  which  we  draw 
from  their  teftimony  by  reafoning,  we  fliall 
find  many  of  the  errors,  called  fallacies  of  the 
fenfes,  to  be  no  fallacy  of  the  fenfes,  but  rafh 
judgments,  which  are  not  to  be  imputed  to 
our  fenfes. 

Secondly^  Another  clafs  of  errors  imputed  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes,  arc  thofe  which  we 
are  liable  to  in  our  acquired  perceptions.  Ac- 
quired perception  is  not  properly  the  teftimony 
of  thofe  fenfes  which  God  hath  given  us,  but 
a  conclufion  drawn  from  what  the  fenfes  teftify. 
In  our  paft  experience,  we  have  found  certain 
things  conjoined  with  what  our  fenfes  teftify. 
We  are  led  by  our  conftitution  to  expe£t  this 
conjunftion  in  time  to  come ;  and  when  we 
have  often  found  it  in  our  experience  to  hap- 
pen, we  acquire  a  firm  belief,  that  the  things 
which  we  have  found  thus  conjoined  are  con- 
neded  in  nature,  and  that  one  is  a  fign  of  the 
other.  The  appearance  of  the  fign  im^mediate- 
ly  produces  the  belief  of  its  ufual  attendant, 
and  we  think  we  perceive  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other. 

That  fuch  conclufions  are  formed  even  in 
infancy,  no  man  can  doubt ;  nor  is  it  lefs  cer- 
tain that  they  are  confounded  with  the  natural 
and  immediate  perceptions  of  fenfe,  and  in  all 
languages  are  called  by  the  fame  name.  We 
are  therefore  authorifed  by  language  to  call 
them  perception,  and  muft  often  do  fo,  or 
fpeak  unintelligibly.     But  philofophy  teaches 

us 
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C  H  A  P.us  in  this,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  to  dif^ 
XXII.  tinguifh  things  which  the  vulgar  confound.  I 
^-^^^^^^^  have  therefore  given  the  name  of  acquired  per- 
ception to  fuch  conclufions,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  what  is  naturally,  originally,  and  imme- 
diately teflified  by  our  fenfes.  Whether  this 
acquired  perception  is  to  be  refolved  into  fome 
procefs  of  reafoning,  of  which  w^e  have  loft  the 
remembrance,  as  fome  Philofophers  think,  or 
whether  it  refults  from  fome  part  of  our  confti- 
tution  diftind;  from  reafon,  as  I  rather  beheve, 
does  not  concern  the  prefent  fubjeft.  If  the 
firft  of  thefe  opinions  be  true,  the  errors  of 
acquired  perception  will  fall  under  the  firft 
clafs  before  mentioned.  If  not,  it  makes  a 
diftincl  clafs  by  itfelf.  But  whether  the  one 
or  the  other  be  true,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  errors  of  acquired  perception  are  not  pro- 
perly fallacies  of  our  fenfes. 

Thus  when  a  globe  is  fet  before  me,  I  per- 
ceive by  my  eyes  that  it  has  three  dimenfions 
and  a  fpherical  figure.  To  fay  that  this  is  not 
perception,  would  be  to  reje£t  the  authority  of 
cuftom  in  the  ufe  of  words,  which  no  wife  man 
W'ill  do  :  But  that  it  is  not  the  teflimony  of  my 
fenfe  of  feeing,  every  Philofopher  knows.  I 
fee  only  a  circular  form,  having  the  light  and 
colour  diflributed  in  a  certain  way  over  it. 
But  being  accuflomed  to  obfer've  this  diftribu- 
tion  of  light  and  colour  only  in  a  fpherical  bo- 
dy, I  immediately,  from  what  I  fee,  believe 
the  objeCL  to  be  fpherical,  and  fay  that  I  fee 
or  perceive  it  to  be  fpherical.  V,  hen  a  pain- 
ter, by  an  exaft  imitation  of  that  diflribution 
of  light  and  colour,  which  I  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  only  in  a  real  fphere,  deceives  me, 
fo  as  to  make  me  take  that  to  be  a  real  fphere, 

which 
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which  is  only  a  painted  one,  the  teftimony  of  C  H  A  P. 
my  eye  is  true  ;  the  colour  and  vifible  figure     ^XII. 
of  the  objeft  is  truly  what  I  fee  it  to  be  :    The        ' 
error  lies  in  the  conclufion  drawn  from  what  I 
fee,  to  wit,  that  the  object  has  three  dinienfi- 
ons  and  a  fpherical  figure.     The  conclufion  is 
fa'.fe  in   this  cafe  ;  but  whatever  be  the  origin 
of  this  conclufion,  it  is  not  properly  the  tefti- 
mony of  fenfe. 

To  this  clafs  we  muft  refer  the  judgments  we 
are  apt  to  form  of  the  diftance  and  magnitude 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  terreftrial  ob- 
jeds  feen  on  high.  The  miftakes  we  make  of 
the  magnitude  and  diftance  of  objiiCls  feen 
through  optical  glaffes,  or  through  an  atmof- 
phere  uncommonly  clear,  or  uncommonly 
foggy,  belong  iikevvife  to  this  clafs. 

I'he  errors  we  are  led  into  in  acquired  per- 
ception are  very  rarely  hurtful  to  us  in  the  con- 
duct of  life  ;  they  are  gradually  corrected  by 
a  more  enlarged  experience,  and  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature :  And 
the  general  lav.s  of  our  confliitution,  by  which 
we  are  fometimes  led  into  them,  are  of  the 
greatell  utility. 

We  come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every 
thing,  and  by  our  ignorance  expofed  to  many 
dangers  and  to  many  miftakes.  The  regular 
train  of  caufes  and  effects,  which  Divine  Wif- 
dom  has  eftabfiflied,  and  which  directs  every 
flep  of  our  conduct  in  advanced  life,  is  un- 
known, until  it  is  gradually  difcovered  by  ex- 
perience. 

We  muft  learn  much  from  experience  before 
we  can  reafon,  and  therefore  muft  be  liable  to 
many  errors.  Indeed,  I  apprehend,  that,  in 
the  firft  part  of  life,  reafon  would  do  us  much 

Vol.  L  A  a  more 
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CHA  P. more  hurt  than  good.     Were  we  fenfible  of 
XXII.     Q^^y  condition  in  that  period,  and  capable  of 

''-''^"^  ^^  reflcfting  upon  it,  we  (hould  be  Hke  a  man  in 
the  dark,  furrounded  with  dangrrs,  where 
every  liep  he  takes  may  be  into  a  pit.  Reafon 
would  direft  him  to  fit  down,  and  wait  till  he 
could  fee  about  him. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  fuppofe  an  infant  en- 
dowed with  rerfon,  it  would  direft  him  to  do 
nothing,  till  he  knew  what  could  be  done  with 
fafety.  1  his  he  can  only  know  by  experiment, 
and  experiments  are  dangerous.  Reafon  di- 
rects, that  experiments  that  are  full  of  danger 
Ihould  not  be  made  without  a  very  urgent  caufe. 
It  would  therefore  make  the  infant  unhappy, 
and  hinder  his  improvement  by  experience. 

Nature  has  followed  another  plan.  The 
child,  unapprehenfive  of  danger,  is  led  by  in- 
ftincl  to  exert  all  his  active  powers,  to  try  eve- 
ry thing  v.'ithout  the  cautious  admonitions  of 
reafon,  and  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  told 
him.  Sometimes  he  fuffers  by  his  raflinefs 
what  reafon  would  have  prevented  :  But  his 
fuifering  proves  a  falutary  difcipline,  and  makes 
him  for  the  future  avoid  the  caufe  of  it. 
Sometimes  he  is  itnpofed  upon  by  his  credulity; 
but  it  is  of  infinite  benefit  to  him  upon  the 
whole.  His  activity  and  credulity  are  more 
ufeful  qualities,  and  better  infirutlors  than 
reafon  would  be  ;    they   teach  him  more  in  a 

%^'  diiy  than  reafon  would  do  in  a  year  ;  they  fur- 

nifh  a  flock  of  m.aterials  for  reafon  to  work 
upon  ;  they  make  him  eafy  and  happy  in  a  pe- 
riod of  his  exiftence,  when  reafon  could  only 
ferve  to  fuggeft  a  thoufand  tormenting  anxie- 
ties and  fears  :  And  he  a<3:s  agreeably  to  the 
conilitution   and  intention    of  Nature,    even 

when 
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when  he  does  and  believes  what  reafon  would  C  HAP. 
not  juftify.     So  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs     ^^I^- 
of  the  Author  of  Nature  is  no  lefs  confpicuous' 
in  with-holding  the  exercife  of  our  reafon  in 
this  period,  than  in  beftowing  it  when  we   are 
ripe  for  it. 

A  third  clafs  of  errors,  afcribed  to  the  fallacy 
of  the  fenfes,  proceeds  from  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  Nature. 

The  laws  of  Nature,  (I  mean  not  moral 
but  phyfical  laws)  are  learned,  either  from  our 
own  experience,  or  the  experience  of  others, 
who  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  courfe  of 
Nature. 

Ignorance  of  thofe  laws,  or  inattention  to 
them,  is  apt  to  occafion  fall'c  judgments  with 
regard  to  the  objetls  of  fenfe,  efpecially  thofe 
of  hearing  and  of  fight ;  which  falfe  judgments 
are  often,  without  good  reafon,  called  fallacies 
of  fenfe. 

Sounds  aff'e6t  the  ear  differently,  according 
as  the  founding  body  is  before  or  behind  us, 
on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  near  or  at  a 
great  diilance.  We  learn,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  found  affefts  the  eai*,  on  what  hand 
we  are  to  look  for  the  founding  body ;  and  in 
mofl  cafes  we  judge  right.  But  we  are  fome- 
times  deceived  by  echos,  or  by  whifpering  gal- 
leries, or  fpeaking  trumpets,  which  return  the 
found,  or  alter  its  diretlion,  or  convey  it  to  a 
diftance  without  diminution. 

The  deception  is  flill  greater,  becaufe  more 
uncommon,  which  is  faid  to  be  produced  by 
Gaflriloquirts,  that  is,  perfons  who  have  ac- 
quired the  art  of  modifying  their  voice,  fo  that 
it  Ihall  affed:  the  ear  of  the  hearers,  as  if  it  came 
from  another  perfon,  or  from  the  clouds,  or 
from  under  the  earth. 

A  a  2  I  never 
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CHAP.  I  never  had  the  fortune  to  be  acquainted 
XXII.  ^^{^Iy  any  of  thefe  artilis,  and  therefore  cannot 
fay  to  what  degree  of  perfection  the  art  may 
have  been  carried. 

I  apprehend  it  to  be  only  fuch  an  imperfed 
imitation  as  may  deceive  thofe  who  are  inat- 
tentive, or  under  a  panic.  For  if  it  could  be 
carried  to  perfection,  a  Gaftriloquifl;  would  be 
as  dangerous  a  man  in  fociety  as  was  the  ihep- 
herd  Gigls,  who,  by  turning  a  ring  upon  his 
finger,  could  make  himfelf  invifible,  and  by 
that  means,  from  being  the  King's  Ihepherd, 
became  King  of  Lydia. 

If  the  Galtriloquiils  have  all  been  too  good 
men  to  ufe  their  talent  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  it  might  at  leaft  be  expected  that  fome 
of  them  fhould  apply  it  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. If  it  could  be  brought  to  any  confi- 
derable  degree  of  perfection,  it  feems  to  be  as 
proper  an  engine  for  drawing  money  by  the 
exhibition  of  it,  as  legerdemain  or  rope-dan- 
cing. But  I  have  never  heard  of  any  exhibi- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  therefore  am  apt  to 
think  that  it  is  too  coarfe  an  imitation  to  bear 
exhibition  even  to  the  vulgar. 

Some  are  faid  to  have  the  art  of  imitating 
the  voice  of  another  fo  exactly,  that  in  the 
dark  they  might  be  taken  for  the  perfon  whofe 
voice  they  imitate.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that 
this  art  alfo,  in  the  relations  made  of  it,  is 
magnified  beyond  the  truth,  as  wonderful  rela- 
tions are  apt  to  be,  and  that  an  attentive  ear 
would  be  able  to  diltinguilh  the  copy  from  the 
original. 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  infl:ance  of  the  ac- 
curacy as  well  as  of  the  truth  of  our  fenfes,  in 
things  tliat  are  of  real  ufe  in  life,  that  we  are 

able 
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able  to  diflinguifh  all  our  acquaintance  by  their  C  H  A  P. 
countenance,  by  their  voice,  and  by  their  '^^^^• 
hand-writing,  when  at  the  fame  time  we  are 
often  unable  to  fay  by  what  minute  difference 
the  diftindion  is  made  ;  and  that  we  are  fo  very 
rarely  deceived  in  matters  of  this  kind,  when 
we  give  proper  attention  to  the  informations  of 
fenfe- 

However,  if  any  cafe  fliould  happen,  in 
which  founds  produced  by  different  caufes  are 
not  diftinguifliable  by  the  ear,  this  may  prove 
that  our  fenfes  are  imperfed,  but  not  that  they 
are  fallacious.  The  ear  may  not  be  able  to 
draw  the  jufl  conclufion,  but  it  is  only  our 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  found  that  leads  us  to 
a  wrong  conclufion. 

Deceptions  of  fight,  arifing  from  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  remarkable  than  thofe  of  hearing. 

The  rays  of  light,  which  are  the  means  of 
feeing,  pafs  in  right  lines  from  the  objeO:  to 
the  eye,  when  they  meet  with  no  obftrudion  ; 
and  we  are  by  Nature  led  to  conceive  the  vi- 
fible  obje6l  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  rays 
that  come  to  the  eye.  But  the  rays  may  be 
reflefted,  refradted,  or  inflefted  in  their  paifage 
from  the  objeft  to  the  eye,  according  to  cer- 
tain fixed  laws  of  Nature,  by  which  means 
their  direction  may  be  changed,  and  confe- 
quently  the  apparent  place,  figure,  or  magni- 
tude of  the  objed. 

Thus  a  child  feeing  himfelf  in  a  mirror, 
thinks  he  fees  another  child  behind  the  mirror, 
that  imitates  all  his  motions.  But  even  a  child 
foon  gets  the  better  of  this  deception,  and 
knows  that  he  fees  himfelf  only. 

All  the  deceptions  made  by  telefcopes,  mi- 
crofcopes,  camera  obfcuras,   magic  lanthorns, 

arc 
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CHAP,  are  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  fo  familiar 
to  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  may  be  deceived 
by  them  ;  but  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  optics,  they  give  juft 
and  true  information,  and  the  laws  of  Nature 
by  which  they  are  produced  are  of  infinite  be- 
nefit to  mankind. 

There  remains  another  clafs  of  errors,  com- 
monly called  deceptions  of  fenfe,  and  the  only 
one,  as  I  apprehend,  to  which  that  name  can 
be  given  with  propriety  :  I  mean  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  fome  dilorder  or  preternatural  flate, 
either  of  the  external  organ,  or  of  the  nerves 
and  brain,  which  are  internal  organs  of  per- 
ception. 

In  a  delirium,  or  in  madnefs,  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  and  our  reafoning 
powers,  are  ftrangely  difordered  and  confound- 
ed. There  are  likewife  diforders  which  affeft 
fome  of  our  fenfes,  while  others  are  found. 
Thus,  a  man  may  feel  pain  in  his  toes  after 
the  leg  is  cut  off.  He  may  feel  a  little  ball 
double  by  croffing  his  fingers.  He  may  fee 
an  objed  double,  by  not  direding  both  eyes 
properly  to  it.  By  preifing  the  ball  of  his  eye, 
he  may  fee  colours  that  are  not  real.  By  the 
jaunaice  in  his  eyes,  he  may  millake  colours. 
Thefe  are  more  properly  deceptions  of  fenfe 
than  any  of  the  clafles  before  mentioned. 

We  muft  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  lot  of 
human  nature,  that  all  the  human  faculties 
are  liable,  by  accidental  caufes,  to  be  hurt 
and  unfitted  for  their  natural  fundions,  either 
wholly  or  in  part  :  But  as  this  imperfe£lion  is 
common  to  them  all,  it  gives  no  jud  ground 
for  accounting  any  of  them  fallacious. 

Upon 
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Upon   the  whole,  it  feenis   to  have   been  a  ^  ^  ^  P- 
common  error  of  Philolbphers  to  account  the     ^'^'^• 
fenfes  fallacious.     And  to  this  error  they  have 
added  another,  that  one   ufe   of  reafon  is  to 
deted  the  fallacies  of  fenfe. 

It  appears,  I  think,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  there  is  no  more  reafon  to  account 
our  fenfes  fallacious,  than  our  reafon,  our 
memory,  or  any  other  faculty  of  judging 
which  nature  hath  given  us.  They  are  all  li- 
mited and  imperfe*^:  ;  but  wifely  fuited  to  the 
prefent  condition  of  man.  We  are  liable  to 
error  and  wrong  judgment  in  the  ufe  of  them 
all  ;  but  as  little  in  the  informations  of  fenfe 
as  in  the  deductions  of  reafoning.  And  the 
errors  we  fall  into  with  regard  to  objects  of 
fenfe  are  not  corrected  by  reafon,  but  by 
more  accurate  attention  to  the  informations 
we  may  receive  by  our  fenfes  themfelves. 

Perhaps  the  pride  of  Philofophers  may  have 
given  occafion  to  this  error.  Reafon  is  the 
faculty  wherein  they  affume  a  fuperiority  to 
the  unlearned.  The  informations  of  fenfe  are 
common  to  the  Philofopher  and  to  the  moll 
illiterate  :  They  put  all  men  upon  a  level  ; 
and  therefore  are  apt  to  be  undervalued.  We 
muft,  however,  be  beholden  to  the  informa- 
tions of  fenfe  for  the  greatcft  and  mod  intercfl- 
ing  part  of  our  knowledge.  The  wifdom  of 
Nature  has  made  the  mofi  ufeful  things  moll 
common,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  defpifed 
on  that  account.  Nature  likewife  forces  our 
belief  in  thofe  informations,  and  all  the  at- 
tempts of  philofophy  to  weaken  it  are  fruitlefs 
and  vain. 

I  add   only   one    obfervation   to   what   has 
been  faid  upon  this  fubjeCt.     It  is,  that  there 
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CHAP,  feems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  what  Phi- 
XXII.    lofophers   teach  concerning   ideas,  and  their 

^^-'^'""^''^^  dodtrine  of  the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  fenfes. 
We  are  taught  that  the  office  of  the  fenfes  is 
only  to  give  us  the  ideas  of  external  objects. 
If  this  be  fo,  there  can  be  no  fallacy  in  the 
fenfes.  Ideas  can  neither  be  true  nor  falfe. 
If  the  fenfes  teflify  nothing,  they  cannot  give 
falfe  teftimony.  If  they  are  not  judging  fa- 
culties, no  judgment  can  be  imputed  to  them, 
whether  falfe  or  true.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  contradidion  between  the  common  doctrine 
concerning  ideas  and  that  of  the  fallaciouf- 
nefs of  the  fenfes.  Both  may  be  falfe,  as  I 
believe  they  are,  but  both  cannot  be  true. 
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OF     MEMORY. 
CHAP.    r. 


Things  obvious  and  certain  with   regard  to 
Memory. 

IN  the  gradual  progrefs  of  man,  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity,  there  is  a  certain  order 
in  which  his  faculties  are  unfolded,  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  bed  order  we  can  follow  in 
treating  of  them. 

The  external  fenfes  appear  firft  ;  memory 
foon  follows,    which  we  are  now  to  confider. 

It  is  by  memory  that  we  have  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  things  paft  :  The  fenfes  give  us 
information  of  things  only  as  they  exift  in  the 
prefent  moment ;  and  this  information,  if  it 
were  not  preferved  by  memory,  would  vaniih 
inftantly,  and  leave  us  as  ignorant  as  if  it  had 
never  been. 

Memory  muft  have  an  object.  Every  man 
who  remembers  muft  remember  fomething, 
and  that  which  he  remembers  is  called  the  ob- 
ject of  his  remembrance.  In  this,  memory 
agrees  with  perception,  but  differs  from  fen- 
fation,  which  has  no  objed  but  the  feeling 
itfelf. 

Every  man  can  diflinguifh  the  thing  remem- 
bered from  the  remembrance  of  it.     We  may 

remember 
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C  H  A  P.  remember  any  thing  which  we  have  feen,  or 
^'  heard,  or  known,  or  done,  or  fuiTered  ;  but 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  particular  acl  of  the 
mind  which  now  exifcs,  and  of  which  we  are 
confcious.  To  confound  thefe  two  is  an  ab- 
furdity,  which  a  thinking  man  could  not  be 
led  into,  but  by  fome  fdlfe  hypothefis  which 
hinders  him  from  reflecfing  upon  the  thing 
which  he  would  explain  by  it. 

In  memory  we  do  not  find  fuch  a  train  of 
operations  connected  by  our  conllitution  as  in 
perception.  When  we  perceive  an  object  by 
our  fenfes,  there  is,  firfl,  fome  impreffion 
made  by  the  object  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe, 
either  immediately  or  by  means  of  fome  me- 
dium. By  this  an  impreffion  is  made  upon 
the  nerves  and  brain,  in  confequence  of  which 
we  feel  fome  fenfation  ;  and  that  fenfation  is 
attended  by  that  conception  and  belief  of  the 
external  object  which  we  call  perception. 
Thefe  operations  are  fo  connected  in  our  con- 
flitution,  that  it  is  difficult  to  disjoin  them  in 
our  conceptions,  and  to  attend  to  each  with- 
out confounding  it  with  the  others.  But  in 
the  operations  of  memory  we  are  free  from 
this  embarralfment  ;  they  are  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  other  acts  of  the  mind,  and 
the  names  which  denote  them  are  free  from  all 
ambiguity. 

The  object  of  memory,  or  thing  remember- 
ed, mud  be  fomething  that  is  palt ;  as  the  ob- 
jefl:  of  perception  and  of  confcioufnefs  muft 
be  fomething  which  is  prefent  :  What  now  is, 
cannot  be  an  object  of  memory  ;  neither  can 
that  which  is  pait  and  gone  be  an  object  of 
perception  or  of  confcioufnefs. 

Memory 
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Memory  is  always  accompanied  with  the  be-  C  H  A  P. 
lief  of  that  which  we  remember,  as  perception       ^• 
is  accompanied  with  the  belief  of  that  which  '      """"^ 
we  perceive,  and  confcioufnefs  with  the  beUef 
of  that  whereof  we  are  confcious.      Perhaps  in 
infancy,  or  in  a  diforder  of  mind,  things  re- 
membered   may    be   confounded    with    thofe 
which   are  merely   imagined  ;  but  in   mature 
years,  and  in  a  found  ftate   of  mind,   every 
man  feels   that   he  muft  believe  what  he  dif- 
tinftly  remembers,    though  he    can   give    no 
other  reafon  of  his  belief,  but  that  he  remem- 
bers  the  thing  diftlnftly  ;   whereas,  when  he 
merely  imagines  a  thing  ever  fo  diltinctly,  he 
has  no  belief  of  it  upon  that  account. 

This  belief,  which  we  have  from  difl:in£l  me- 
mory, we  account  real  knowledge,  no  lefs  cer- 
tain than  if  it  was  grounded  on  demonftration; 
no  man  in  his  wits  calls  it  in  queftion,  or  will 
hear  any  argument  againft  it.  The  teftimony 
of  witnefles  in  caufes  of  life  and  death  depends  | 

upon  it,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind  of  j 

pad  events  is  built  on  this  foundation.  I 

There  are  cafes  in  which  a  man's  memory 
is  lefs  di(lin<El  and  determinate,  and  where  he 
is  ready  to  allow  that  it  may  have  failed  him; 
but  this  does  not  in  the  leafi:  weaken  its  credit, 
when  it  is  perfectly  dilfinct. 

Memory  implies  a  conception  and  belief  of 
pad  duration ;  for  it  is  impoffible  that  a  man 
fliould  remember  a  thing  diftinftly,  without 
believing  fome  interval  of  duration,  more  or 
lefs,  to  have  pafled  between  the  time  it  hap- 
pened, and  the  prefent  moment;  andlthinkit 
is  impoffible  to  fhow  how  we  could  acquire  a 
notion  of  duration  if  we  had  no  memory. 

Things  remembered  muft  be  things  formerly 
perceived  or  known.     I  remember  the  tranfit 

of 
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CH  A  P.of  Venus  over  the  fun  in  the  year  1769.  I 
muft  therefore  have  perceived  it  at  the  time  it 
^^^'"^^"^  happened,  otherwife  I  could  not  now  remem- 
.  ber  it.  Our  firfl  acquaintance  with  any  objedt 
of  thought  cannot  be  by  remembrance.  Me- 
mory can  only  produce  a  continuance  or  re- 
newal of  a  former  acquaintance  with  the  thing 
remembered. 

The  remembrance  of  a  pafl  event  is  necefla- 
rily  accompanied  with  the  conviQion  of  our 
own  exiftence  at  the  time  the  event  happened. 

I  cannot  remember  a  thing  that  happened 
a  year  ago,  without  a  convidion  as  ftrong  as 
memory  can  give,  that  I,  the  fame  identical 
perfon  who  now  remember  that  event,  did  then 
exili. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  concerning  me- 
mory, I  confider  as  principles  which  appear 
obvious  and  certain  to  every  man  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  refled  upon  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind.  They  are  la^is  of  which  every 
man  mufl  judge  by  what  he  feels;  and  they 
admit  of  no  other  proof  but  an  appeal  to  every 
m.an's  own  reflection.  I  (hall  therefore  take 
them  for  granted  in  what  follows,  and  fhall 
firfl  draw  fome  conclufions  from  them,  and 
then  examine  the  theories  of  Philofophers  con- 
cerning memory,  and  concerning  duration, 
and  our  perfonal  identity,  of  which  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  by  memory. 


CHAP. 


MEMORY  AN  ORIGINAL  FACULTY. 

C  H  A  P.     II. 

Memory  an  original  faculty, 

FIRST,  I  think  it  appears  that  memory  is 
an  original  faculty  given  us  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account, 
but  that  we  are  fo  made. 

The  knowledge  which  I  have  of  things  pad 
by  my  memory,  feems  to  me  as  unaccountable 
as  an  immediate  knowledge  would  be  of  things 
to  come;  and  I  can  give  no  reafon  why  I  fhould 
have  the  one  and  not  the  other,  but  that  fuch 
is  the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  find  in  my  mind 
a  diftinft  conception  and  a  firm,  belief  of  a 
feries  of  paft  events ;  but  how  this  is  produced 
I  know  not.  I  call  it  memory,  but  this  is  only 
giving  a  name  to  it;  it  is  not  an  account  of  its 
caufe.  I  believe  mod  firmly  what  I  diftindly 
remember;  but  I  can  give  no  reafon  of  this 
belief.  It  is  the  infpiration  of  the  Almighty 
that  gives  me  this  underftanding. 

When  I  believe  the  truth  of  a  mathematical 
axiom,  or  of  a  mathematical  propofition,  I  fee 
that  it  muft  be  fo :  Every  man  who  has  the  fame 
conception  of  it  fees  the  fame.  There  is  a  ne- 
ceflary  and  an  evident  connexion  between  the 
fubjeft  and  the  predicate  of  the  propofition; 
and  I  have  all  the  evidence  to  fupport  my  be- 
lief which  I  can  poflibly  conceive. 

When  I  believe  that  I  waihed  my  hands  and 
face  this  morning,  there  appears  no  neceflity 
in  the  truth  of  this  propofition.  It  might  be, 
or  it  might  not  be.  A  man  may  diilinclly  con- 
ceive it  without  believing  it  at  all.     How  then 
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C  H  A  P.  Jo  I  come  to  believe  it?  I  remember  it  diftinft- 
^'-  ly-  This  is  all  I  can  fay.  This  remembrance 
is  an  aft  of  my  mind.  Is  it  impollible  that 
this  acl  fhould  be,  if  the  event  had  not  happen- 
ed? I  confefs  I  do  not  fee  any  neceffary  con- 
nexion between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any 
man  can  fhcw  fuch  a  necelTary  connexion, 
then  I  think  that  belief  which  v^'e  have  of  what 
we  remember  will  be  fairly  accounted  for ;  but 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  belief  is  unaccount- 
able, and  we  can  fay  no  more  but  that  it  is  the 
refult  of  our  conff  itution. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  experience 
we  have  had  of  the  fidelity  of  memory  is  a 
good  rcafon  for  relying  upon  its  teftimony.  I 
deny  not  that  this  may  be  a  rcafon  to  thofe  who 
have  had  this  experience,  and  who  refleft  upon 
it.  But  I  believe  there  are  few  who  ever  thought 
of  this  reafon,  or  who  found  any  need  of  it. 
It  mull  be  fome  very  rare  occafion  that  leads 
a  man  to  have  recourfe  to  it ;  and  in  thofe  who 
have  done  fo,  the  teftimony  ot  memory  was 
believed  before  the  experience  of  its  fidelity; 
and  that  belief  could  not  be  caufed  by  the  ex- 
perience which  came  after  it. 

We  knovv-  fome  abfiraft  truths,  by  compar- 
ing the  terms  of  the  propolition  which  expreffes 
them,  and  perceiving  ferae  necelTary  relation 
or  agreement  between  them.  It  is  thus  I  know 
that  two  and  three  make  five ;  that  the  dianre- 
ters  of  a  circle  are  all  equal.  Mr.  Locke  hav- 
ing difcovered  this  fource  of  knowledge,  too 
raflily  concluded  that  all  human  knowledge 
might  be  derived  from  it;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  very  generally:  by  Mr.  Hume 
in  particular. 

But 
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But  I  apprehend,  that  our  knowledge  of  theC  H  A  P. 
exiftence   of  thinj^s  contingent  can   never  be      11. 
traced  to  this  fource.     1  know  that  fuch  a  thing  ' — ^— ' 
exifts,  or  did  exift.     This  knowledge  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  perception  of  a  neceflary 
agreement  between  exiitence  and  the  thing  that 
exifts,  becaufe  there  is  no  fuch  necefiary  agree- 
ment ;  and  therefore  no  fuch  agreemenfe^canbe 
perceived  cither  immediately,  or  by  a  chain  of 
reafoning.     The   thing  docs  not  exift  neccffa- 
rily,  but  by   the  will  and  power  of  him   that 
made  it;  and  there  is  no  contradiftion  follows 
from  fuppofmg  it  not  to  exilt. 

"Whence  I  think  it  follows,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  exiftence  of  our  own  thoughts, 
of  the  exiftence  of  all  the  material  objects 
about  us,  and  of  all  paft  contingencies,  muft 
be  derived,  not  from  a  perception  of  neceftary 
relations  or  agreements,  but  from  fome  other 
fource. 

Our  Maker  has  provided  other  means  for 
giving  us  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things; 
means  which  perfedly  anfwer  their  end,  and 
produce  the  effeft  intended  by  them.  But  in 
what  manner  they  do  this,  is,  I  fear,  beyond 
our  (kill  to  explain.  We  know  our  own 
thoughts,  and  the  operations  of  our  minds, 
by  a  power  which  we  call  confcioufnefs ;  But 
this  is  only  giving  a  name  to  this  part  of  our 
frame.  It  does  not  explain  its  fabric,  nor  how 
it  produces  in  us  an  irrefiftible  conviction  of 
its  informations.  We  perceive  material  ob- 
jects and  their  fenfible  qualities  by  our  fen- 
fes;  but  how  they  give  us  this  information, 
and  how  they  produce  our  belief  in  it,  we 
know  not.  We  know  many  paft  events  by 
memory;  but  how  it  gives  this  information, 
I  believe,  is  inexplicable. 

It 
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CHAP.  It  is  well  known  what  fubtile  difputes  were 
;  held  through  all  the  fcholaftic  ages,  and  are 
ftill  carried  on  about  the  prefcience  of  the 
Deity.  Aristotle  had  taught,  that  there 
can  be  no  certain  foreknowledge  of  things  con- 
tingent; and  in  this  he  has  been  very  generally 
followed,  upon  no  other  grounds,  as  I  appre- 
hend, but  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  fuch 
things  lliould  be  foreknown,  and  therefore  con- 
clude it  to  be  impolTible.  Hence  has  arifen  an 
oppofition  and  fuppofed  inconfiflency  between 
Divine  prefcience  and  human  liberty.  Some 
have  given  up  the  firft  in  favour  of  the  laft, 
and  others  have  given  up  the  laft  in  order  to 
fupport  the  firft. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  difputants  have 
never  apprehended  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  reconciling  with  liberty  the  knowledge  of 
v/hat  is  pafl,  but  only  of  what  is  future.  It  is 
prefcience  only,  and  not  memory,  that  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  hoflile  to  liberty,  and  hardly  rc- 
concileable  to  it. 

Yet  I  believe  the  difficulty  is  perfedly  equal 
in  the  one  cafe  and  in  the  other.  I  admit,  that 
we  cannot  account  for  prefcience  of  the  actions 
of  a  free  agent.  But  I  maintain  that  we  can 
as  little  account  for  memory  of  the  paft  actions 
of  a  free  agent.  If  any  man  thinks  he  can 
prove  that  the  anions  of  a  free  agent  cannot 
be  foreknown,  he  will  find  the  fame  arguments 
of  equal  force  to  prove  that  the  paft  adlions 
of  a  free  agent  cannot  be  remem^bered.  It  is 
true,  that  what  is  paft  did  certainly  exift.  It 
is  no  lefs  true,  that  what  is  future  wdll  certain- 
ly exift.  I  know  no  reafoning  from  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  agent,  or  from  his  circumftances, 
that  has  not  equal  ftrength,  whether  it  be  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  his  pad  or  to  his  future  anions.     The  CHAP, 
pafl  was,  but  now  is  not.     The  future  will  be,       ^^^ 
but   now  is  not.     The  prefent  is  equally  con-  ^'^'^''"^ 
neded,  or  unconneded  with  both. 

The  only  reafon  why  men  have  apprehended 
fo  great  difparity  in  cafes  fo  perfectly  like,  I 
take  to  be  this,  That  the  faculty  of  memory 
in  ourfelves  convinces  us  from  fa£t,  that  it  is 
not  impoiTible  that  an  intelligent  being,  even 
a  finite  being,  fliould  have  certain  knowledge 
of  pail  aflions  of  free  agents,  without  tracing 
them  from  any  thing  neceffarily  connected  with 
them.  But  having  no  prefcience  in  ourfelves 
correfponding  to  our  memory  of  what  is  pad, 
we  find  great  difficulty  in  admitting  it  to  be  pof- 
fible  even  in  the  Supreme  Being. 

A  faculty  which  we  poifefs  in  fome  degree, 
we  eafily  admit  that  the  Supreme  Being  may 
poflcfs  in  a  more  perfect  degree;  but  a  faculty, 
which  has  nothing  correfponding  to  it  in  our 
conflitution,  v/e  will  hardly  allow  to  be  poffible. 
We  are  fo  conflituted  as  to  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  many  things  paft;  but  we  have 
no  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  future.  We 
might  perhaps  have  been  fo  conflituted  as  to 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  future,  but 
not  of  the  pad;  nor  would  this  conflitution 
have  been  more  unaccountable  than  the  prefent, 
though  it  might  be  much  more  inconvenient. 
Had  this  been  our  conflitution,  we  fhould  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  Deity 
may  know  all  things  future,  but  very  much  in 
admitting  his  knovi'ledge  of  things  that  are 
pafl. 

Our  original  faculties  are  all  unaccountable. 
Of  thefe  memory  is  one.  He  only  who  made 
them,  comprehends  fully  how  they  are  made. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  and 
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C  H  A  P.  and  how  they  produce  in  us  not  only  a  concep- 
^^^i^  tion,  but  a  firm  belief  and  affurance  of  things 
which  it  concerns  us  to  know. 


CHAP.        III. 

Of  Duration. 

ROM  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  firfl 
_  chapter  of  this  Effay,  I  think  it  appears, 
that  our  notion  of  duration,  as  well  as  our  be- 
lief of  it,  is  got  by  the  faculty  of  memory. 
It  is  effential  to  every  thing  remembered  that 
it  be  fomething  which  is  pail;  and  we  cannot 
<:onceive  a  thing  to  be  pafl,  without  conceiving 
fome  duration,  more  or  lefs,  between  it  and 
the  prefent  As  foon  therefore  as  we  remem- 
ber any  thing,  we  muft  have  both  a  notion  and 
a  belief  of  duration.  It  is  neceffarily  fuggeft^ 
ed  by  every  operation  of  our  memory  \  and  to 
that  faculty  it  ought  to  be  afcribed.  This  is 
therefore  a  proper  place  to  confider  what  is 
known  concerning  it. 

Duration,  extenfion,  and  number,  are  the 
meafures  of  all  things  fubject  to  menfuration. 
When  we  apply  them  to  finite  things  which 
are  meafured  bv  them,  they  feem  of  all  things 
to  be  the  moll  didinctly  conceived,  and  moft 
within  the  reach  of  human  underflanding. 

Extenfion  having  three  dimenfions,  has  an 
endlefs  variety  of  modifications,  capable  of 
being  accurately  defined;  and  their  various 
relations  furniih  the  human  mind  with  its  mod 
ample  field  of  demonilrativc  reafoning.  Du- 
ration having  only  one  dimenfion,  has  fewer 
modifications  J  but  thefe  are  clearly  underfi:ood; 

and 
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and  their  relations  admit  of  meafure,  propor-  CHAP, 
tion,  and  demonftrative  reafoning.  ^^ 

Number  is  called  difcrete  quantity,  becaufe 
it  is  compounded  of  units,  which  are  all  equal 
and  fimilar,  and  it  can  only  be  divided  into 
units.  This  is  true,  in  fome  fenfe,  even  of 
fractions  of  unity,  to  which  we  now  common- 
ly give  the  name  of  number.  For  in  every 
fractional  number  the  unit  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fubdivided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts, 
which  are  the  units  of  that  denomination,  and 
the  fractions  of  that  denomination  are  only  di- 
vifible  into  units  of  the  fame  denomination. 
Duration  and  extenfion  are  not  difcrete,  but 
continued  quantity.  They  confifl:  of  parts 
perfectly  fimilar,  but  diviiible  without  end. 

In  order  to  aid  our  conception  of  the  map-- 
nitude  and  proportions  of  the  various  intervals 
of  duration,  we  find  it  nectffary  to  give  a  name 
to  fome  known  portion  of  it,  fuch  as  an  hour, 
a  day,  a  year.  Thefe  w^e  confidcr  as  units, 
and  by  the  number  of  them  contained  in  a  lar- 
ger interval,  we  form  a  diftincl  conception  of 
its  magnitude.  A  fimilar  expedient  we  find 
necelTary  to  give  us  a  diftinct  conception  of 
the  magnitudes  and  proportions  of  things  ex- 
tended. Thus,  number  is  fouhd  neceflary,  as 
a  common  meafure  of  extenfion  and  duration. 
But  this  perhaps  is  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of 
our  underftanding.  It  has  even  been  diJeo- 
vered,  by  the  fagacity  of  Mathematicians,  that 
this  expedient  does  not  in  all  cafes  anfv/er  its 
intention.  For  there  are  proportions  of  con- 
tinued quantity,  which  rn.nnot  be  perfectly  ex- 
pretTed  by  numbers;  fuch  as  that  between  the 
diagonal  and  fide  of  a  fquare,  and  m.any 
others. 

B  b  2  The 
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G  H  A  P.      The  parts  of  duration  have  to  other  parts  of 
^^^       it  the  relations  of  prior  and  pofterior,  and  to 

^"^'"^  the  prefent  they  have  the  relations  of  paft  and 
future.  The  notion  of  pad  is  immediately 
fuggefted  by  memory,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
ferved.  And  uhen  we  have  got  the  notions  of 
prefent  and  paft,  and  of  prior  and  pofterior, 
we  can  from  thefe  frame  a  notion  of  the  future ; 
for  the  future  is  that  which  is  pofterior  to  the 
prefent.  Nearncfs  and  diftance  are  relations 
equally  applicable  to  time  and  to  place.  Dif- 
tance in  time,  and  diftance  in  place,  are  things 
fo  difl'erent  in  their  nature,  and  fo  like  in  their 
relation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  name  of  diftance  is  applied  to  both  in 
the  fame  or  an  analogical  fenfe. 

The  extenfion  of  bodies  which  we  perceive 
by  our  fenfes,  leads  us  neceffarily  to  the  con- 
ception and  belief  of  a  fpace  which  remains 
immoveable  when  the  body  is  removed.  And 
the  duration  of  events  which  we  remember 
leads  us  neceflarily  to  the  conception  and  be- 
lief of  a  duration,  which  would  have  gone  on 
uniformly,  though  the  event  had  never  hap- 
pened. 

Without  fpace  there  can  be  nothing  that  is 
extended.  And  without  time  there  can  be 
nothincy  that  hath  duration.     This  I  think  un- 

O 

deniable.  And  yet  we  find  that  extenfion  and 
duration  are  not  more  clear  and  intelligible 
than  fpace  and  time  are  dark  and  difficult  ob- 
jc6ls  of  contemplation. 

As  there  muft  be  fpace  wherever  any  thing 
extended  docs  or  can  exift,  and  time  when 
there  is  or  can  be  any  thing  that  has  duration, 
we  cun  fet  no  bounds  to  either,  even  in  our 
imagination.     They  defy  all  limitation.     The 

one 
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one  fwells  in  our  conception   to   immenfityjC  Hf  A  P. 
the  other  to  eternity.  ^'f^- 

An  eternity  pad  is  an  objeft  which  we  can-  "^■""'^'"^ 
not  comprehend  ;  but  a  beginning  of  time, 
unlefs  we  take  it  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  a  con- 
tradi6tion.  By  a  common  figure  of  fpeech, 
we  give  the  name  of  time  to  thofc  motions  and 
revolutions  by  which  we  meafure  it,  fuch  as 
days  and  years.  We  can  conceive  a  beginning 
of  thefe  fenfible  meafures  of  time,  and  fay  that 
there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not,  a  time 
undiftinguifhed  by  any  motion  or  change  ; 
but  to  fay  that  there  was  a  time  before  all 
time,  is  a  contradidion. 

All  limited  duration  is  comprehended  in 
time,  and  all  limited  extenlion  in  fpace. 
Thefe,  in  their  capacious  womb,  contain  all 
finite  exiflences,  but  are  contained  by  none. 
Created  things  have  their  particular  place  in 
fpace,  and  their  particular  place  in  time  ;  but 
time  is  every  where,  and  fpace  at  all  thnes. 
They  enibrace  each  the  other,  and  have  that 
myflerious  union  which  the  fchoolmen  concei- 
ved between  foul  and  body.  The  whole  of 
each  is  in  every  part  of  the  other. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  what  category  or  clafs  of 
things  we  ought  to  refer  them.  They  are  not 
beings,  but  rather  the  receptacles  of  every 
created  being,  without  which  it  could  not 
have  had  the  poffibility  of  exiftcnce.  Philofo- 
phers  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  ob- 
jects of  human  thought  to  thefe  three  claffes, 
of  fubflances,  modes,  and  relations.  To 
which  of  them  fhall  we  refer  time,  fpace  and 
number,  the  moft  common  objeds  of  thought  ? 

Sir 
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CHAP.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought,  that  the  Dei- 
^^^-      ty,  by  exifling  every  where,   and  at  all  times, 

^'"'^''"~*'^  conilitutes  time  and  fpace,  immennty  and 
eternity.  This  probably  fuggefled  to  his  great 
friend  Dr.  Clarke  what  he  calls  the  argu- 
ment a  priori  for  the  exiftence  of  an  immenfe 
and  eternal  Being.  Space  and  time,  he 
thought,  are  only  abftract  or  partial  concepti- 
ons of  an  immenfity  and  eternity,  which  forces 
itfeif  upon  our  belief.  And  as  immenfity  and 
eternity  are  not  fubftances,  they  mud  be  the 
attributes  of  a  Being  who  is  neceffarily  im- 
menfe and  eternal.  Thefe  are  the  fpeculati- 
ons  of  men  of  fuperior  genius.  But  whether 
they  be  as  fbhd  as  they  are  fublime,  or  whe- 
ther thev  be  the  wanderings  of  imagination  in 
a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  human  under- 
flanding,  1  am  unable  to  determine. 

The  fchoolmen  made  eternity  to  be  a  nunc 
Jians^  that  is,  a  moment  of  time  that  ftands 
ftiil.  This  was  to  put  a  fpoke  into  the  wheel 
of  time,  and  might  give  faiisfad:ion  to  thofe 
who  are  to  be  fatisfied  by  words  without  mean- 
ing. But  I  can  as  eafily  believe  a  circle  to  be 
a  iquare  as  time  to  ftand  ftill. 

Such  paradoxes  and  riddles,  if  I  may  fo 
call  them,  men  are  involuntarily  led  into  when 
they  reafon  about  time  and  fpace,  and  and  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  their  nature.  They  are 
probably  things  of  which  the  human  faculties 
give  an  imperfec^  and  inadequate  conception, 
lit  nee  difficulties  arife  which  we  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  overcome,  and  doubts  which  we  are 
unable  to  rcfolve.  Perhaps  fome  faculty  which 
we  poifefs  not,  is  necefiary  to  remove  the  dark- 
nefs  which  hangs  over  them,  and  makes  us  fo 
apt  to  bewilder  ourfeives  when  we  reafon  about 
them. 

CHAP. 

"  ^  -J* 
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CHAP.       IV. 

Of  Identity. 

TH  E  convidlon  which  every  man  has  of 
his  identity,  as  far  back  as  his  memory 
reaches,  needs  no  aid  of  philofophy  to 
ftrengthen  it,  and  no  philofophy  can  weaken 
it,  without  firit  producing  fome  degree  of  in- 
fanitv. 

The  Philofopher,  however,  may  very  pru- 
dently confider  this  conviftion  as  a  phaeoome- 
non  of  human  nature  worthy  of  his  attention, 
if  he  can  difcover  its  caufe,  an  addition  is 
made  to  his  flock  of  knowledge  :  If  not,  it 
muft  be  held  as  part  of  our  original  coiiftitu- 
tion,  or  an  effect  of  that  conftitution  produced 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  us. 

We  may  obferve,  firft  of  all,  that  this  con- 
viction is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  all  exercife 
of  reafon.  The  operations  of  reafon,  whether 
in  aclion  or  in  fpeculation,  are  made  up  of 
fucceffive  parts.  The  antecedent  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  confequent,  and  without  the 
convi(5lion  that  the  antecedent  have  been  feen 
or  done  by  me,  I  could  have  no  reafon  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  confequent,  in  any  fpeculation,  or 
in  any  aftive  project  whatever. 

There  can  be  no  memory  of  what  is  pad 
without  the  conviftion  that  we  exifled  at  the 
time  remembered.  There  may  be  good  ar- 
guments to  convince  me  that  I  exiiled  before 
the  earlieft  thing  I  can  remember  ;  but  to 
fuppofe   that  my  memory  readies  a  moment 

farther 
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CHAP,  farther  back  than  my  belief  and  convidion  of 

^^-  my  exil'lence,  is  a  contradiction. 
^^"^^  The  moment  a  man  lofes  this  convidion,  as 
if  he  had  drunk  the  water  of  Lethe,  paft  things 
are  done  away  ;  and,  in  his  own  belief,  he 
then  begins  to  exift.  Whatever  was  thought, 
or  faid,  or  done,  or  fuffered,  before  that  pe- 
riod, may  belong  to  fome  other  perfon  ;  but 
he  can  never  impute  it  to  himfelf,  or  take  any 
fubfequent  ftep  that  fuppofes  it  to  be  hi?  do- 
ing. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  we  muft  have 
the  conviction  of  our  own  continued  exiftence 
•and  identity,  as  foon  as  we  are  capable  of 
thinking  or  doing  any  thing,  on  account  of 
what  we  have  thought,  or  done,  or  futfered 
before  j  that  is,  as  foon  as  we  are  reafonable 
creatures. 

That  v/c  may  form  as  diflinft  a  notion  as 
we  are  able  of  this  phaenomenon  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  proper  to  confider  what  is  meant 
by  identity  in  general,  what  by  our  own  per- 
fonal  identity,  and  how  we  ^re  led  into  that 
invincible  behef  and  convidrion  which  every 
man  has  of  his  own  perfonal  identity,  as  far  as 
his  memory  reaches. 

Identity  in  general,  I  take  to  be  a  relation 
between  a  thing  which  is  known  to  exift  at 
one  time,  and  a  thing  which  is  known  to  have 
exifled  at  another  time.  If  you  afk  whether 
they  are  one  and  the  fame,  or  two  different 
things,  every  man  of  common  fenfe  under- 
ftands  the  meaning  of  your  queftion  perfedly. 
Whence  we  m.ay  infer  with  certainty,  that 
every  man  of  common  fenfe  has  a  clear  and 
diftinct  notion  of  identitv. 

If 
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If  you  afk  a  definition  of  identity,  I  confefs  li^  HA  F 
can  give  none  ;  it  is  too  fimple  a  notion  to  ad- 
mit of  logical  definition  :  I  can  fay  it  is  a  rela- 
tion, but  I  cannot  find  words  to  exprefs  the 
fpecific  difference  between  this  and  other  rela- 
tion.?, though  I  am  in  no  danger  of  confound- 
ing it  with  any  other.  I  can  fay  that  diverfity 
is  a  contrary  relation,  and  that  fimilitude  and 
diilimilitude  are  another  couple  of  contrary  re- 
lations, which  every  man  eafily  diftinguifties 
in  his  conception  from  identity  and  diverfity. 

I  fee  evidently  that  identity  fuppofes  an  un- 
interrupted continuance  of  exillence.  That 
which  hath  ceafed  to  exift,  cannot  be  the  fame 
with  that  which  afterwards  begins  to  exift  ;  for 
this  would  be  to  fuppofe  a  being  to  exiil  after 
it  ceafed  to  exift,  and  to  have  had  exifience 
before  it  was  produced,  which  are  manifell 
contradidions.  Continued  uninterrupted  ex- 
illence is  therefore  necelfarily  implied  in  iden- 
tity. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  identity  cannot, 
in  its  proper  fenfe,  be  applied  to  our  pains,  our 
pleafures,  or  thoughts,  or  any  operation  of  our 
minds.  The  pain  felt  this  day  is  not  the  fame 
individual  pain  which  I  felt  yeflerday,  though 
they  may  be  fimilar  in  kind  and  degree,  and 
have  the  fame  caufe.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
every  feeling,  and  of  every  operation  of  mind: 
They  are  all  fucceffive  in  their  nature  like  time 
itfelf,  no  two  moments  of  which  can  be  the 
fame  moment. 

It  is  otherwife  with  the  parts  of  abfolute 
fpace.  They  always  are,  and  were,  and  will 
be  the  fame.  So  far,  I  think,  we  proceed 
upon  clear  ground  in  fixing  the  notion  of  iden- 
tity in  general. 

It 
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It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  afcertain  with 
precinon  the  meaning  of  perfonality ;  but  it  is 
not  necelTary  in  the  prefent  fubjeft  :  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  our  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  all  man- 
kind place  their  perfonality  in  fomething  that 
cannot  be  divided,  or  confift  of  parts.  A  part 
of  a  perfon  is  a  manifeft  abfurdity. 

"When  a  man  lofes  his  eftate,  his  health,  his 
ftrength,  he  is  ftill  the  fame  perfon,  and  has 
loil  nothing  of  his  perfonality.  If  he  has  a  leg 
or  an  arm  cut  ofl',  he  is  the  fame  perfon  he 
was  tiefore.  The  amputated  member  is  no 
part  of  his  perfon,  otherwife  it  would  have  a 
right  to  a  part  of  his  eftate,  and  be  liable  for 
a  part  of  his  engagements  :  It  would  be  entitled 
to  a  fliare  of  his  merit  and  demerit,  w-hich  is 
manifeiily  abfurd.  A  perfon  is  fomething  in- 
divifiblc,  and  is  what  Leibnitz  calls  a  monad. 

My  perfonal  identity,  therefore,  implies  the 
continued  exiftence  of  that  indivifible  thing 
w  hich  1  call  myfelf.  Whatever  this  felf  may 
be,  it  is  fomething  which  thinks,  and  delibe- 
rates, and  refolves,  and  acts,  and  fufFers. 
I  am  not  thought,  I  am  not  aftion,  I  am  not 
feeling  ;  I  am  fomething  that  thinks,  and  acts, 
and  fufters.  Mv  thouf^hts,  and  actions,  and 
feelings,  change  every  moment  ;  they  have  no 
continued,  but  a  fuccellive  exiftence  ;  but  that 
fdfcx  /,  to  which  they  belong,  is  permanent, 
.and  has  the  fame  relation  to  all  the  fucceeding 
thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings,  which  I  call 
mine. 

Such  are  the  notions  that  I  have  of  my  per- 
fonal identity.  But  perhaps  it  'may  be  faid, 
this  may  all  be  fancy  witliout  reality.  How  do 
you  know ;  what  evidence  have  you,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  permanent  felf  which  has  a 
claim  to  all  the  thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings, 
-K'hich  vou  call  yours  ? 
■  ^  '  To 


OF     IDENTITY. 

To  this  I  an^'wer,  that  tlie  proper  evidence 
I  have  of  all  this  is  remembrance.  I  remem- 
ber that  twenty  years  ago  I  converfed  with 
fuch  a  perfon  ;  I  remember  feveral  things  that 
paiTcd  in  that  converfation  ;  my  memory  telti- 
fics  not  oniy  that  this  was  done,  but  that  it 
v/as  done  by  mc  who  now  remember  it :  If  it 
was  done  by  me,  I  muft  have  exifted  at  that 
time,  and  continued  to  exifl  from  that  time  to 
the  prefent :  If  the  identical  perfon  whom  I  call 
myfelf,  had  not  a  part  in  that  converfation, 
my  memory  is  fallacious  ;  it  gives  a  di(lin6t 
and  positive  tellimony  of  what  is  not  true. 
Every  man  in  his  fenfes  believes  what  he  dif- 
tindlly  remembers,  and  every  thing  he  remem- 
bers convinces  him  that  he  exifted  at  the  time 
remembered. 

Although  memory  gives  the  mod  irrefiftible 
evidence  of  my  being  the  identical  perfon  that 
did  fuch  a  thing,  at  fuch  a  time,  I  may  have 
other  good  evidence  of  things  v/hich  befel  me, 
and  which  I  do  not  remember :  I  know  who 
bare  me,  and  fuckied  me,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber thefe  events. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  (though  the  ob- 
fervation  would  have  been  unneceflary,  if  fome 
great  Philofophers  had  not  contradifted  it)  that 
it  is  not  my  remembering  any  adkion  of  mine 
that  riaakes  me  to  be  the  perfon  who  did  it. 
This  remembrance  makes  me  to  knovv^  aiTu- 
redly  that  I  did  it  j  but  I  might  have  done  it, 
though  I  did  not  remember  it.  That  relation 
to  mc,  which  is  expreifed  by  f-;ying  that  I  did 
it,  would  be  the  fame,  though  I  had  not  the 
lead  remembrance  of  it.  To  fay  that  my  re- 
memberino;  that  I  did  fuch  a  thina:,  or,  as  fome 
chufe  to  cxnrefs  it,  my  being  confcious  that  I 

did 
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CHAP,  did  it,  makes  me  to  have  done  it,  appears  to 
•  me  as  great  an  abfurdity  as  it  would  be  to  fay, 
^^^'^^  that  my  belief  that  the  world  was  created,  made 
it  to  be  created. 

When  we  pafs  judgment  on  the  identity  of 
other  perfons  befides  ourfelv^s,  we  proceed 
upon  other  grounds,  and  determine  from  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  which  fometimes  pro- 
duce the  firmed  affurance,  and  fometimes  leave 
room  for  doubt.  The  identity  of  perfons  has 
often  furniflied  matter  of  ferious  litigation  be- 
fore tribunals  of  juftice.  But  no  man  of  a 
found  mind  ever  doubted  of  his  own  identity, 
as  far  as  he  difhinftly  remembered. 

The  identity  of  a  perfon  is  a  perfect  iden- 
tity ;  wherever  it  is  real,  it  admits  of  no  de- 
grees ;  and  it  is  impoffible  that  a  perfon  fhould 
be  in  part  the  fame,  and  in  part  different ;  be- 
caufe  a  perfon  is  a  ?nofiad,  and  is  not  divifible 
into  parts.  The  evidence  of  identity  in  other 
perfons  befides  ourfelves,  does  indeed  admit  of 
9,11  degrees,  from  what  we  account  certainty, 
to  the  lead  degree  of  probability.  But  ftill  it 
is  true,  that  the  fame  perfon  is  perfedlly  the 
fame,  and  cannot  be  fo  in  part,  or  in  fome 
degree  only. 

For  this  caufe,  I  have  firfl:  confidered  per- 
fonal  identity,  as  tb"t  which  is  perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  the  natuial  meafure  of  that  v/hich  is 
imperfeft. 

We  probably  at  firft  derive  our  notion  of 
identity  from  that  natural  conviftion  which 
every  man  has  from  the  dav/n  of  reafon  of  his 
own  identity  and  continued  exillence.  The 
operations  of  our  minds  are  all  fuccefTive,  and 
have  no  continued  exiflence.  But  the  think- 
ing being  has  a  continued  exiftence,  and  we 

have 
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have  an  invincible  belief,  that  it  remains  theC  HA  P. 
fame   vi^hen  all   its   thoughts   and  operations      ^^- 
change. 

Our  judgments  of  the  identity  of  objefts  of 
fenfe  feem  to  be  formed  much  upon  the  fame 
grounds  as  our  judgments  of  the  identity  of 
other  perfons  befides  ourfelves. 

Wherever  we  obferve  great  fimilarity,  we 
are  apt  to  prefume  identity,  if  no  reafon  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary.  Two  objeds  ever  fo 
like,  when  they  are  perceived  at  the  fame  time, 
cannot  be  the  fame  :  But  if  they  are  prefented 
to  our  fenfes  at  different  times,  we  are  apt  to 
think  them  the  fame,  merely  from  their  fimi- 
larity. 

Whether  this  be  a  natural  prqjudice,  pr  from 
■whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  certainly  appears 
in  children  from  infancy ;  and,  when  we  grow 
up,  it  is  confirmed  in  mofl  inflances  by  expe- 
rience :  For  we  rarely  find  two  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecies  that  are  not  diftinguilhable  by 
obvious  differences. 

A  man  challenges  a  thief  whom  he  finds  in 
poffeffion  of  his  horfe  or  his  watch,  only  on 
fimilarity.  When  the  watch-maker  fwears  that 
he  fold  this  watch  to  fuch  a  perfon,  his  tefti- 
mony  is  grounded  on  fimilarity.  The  teftimo- 
ny  of  witneffes  to  the  identity  of  a  perfon  is 
commonly  grounded  on  no  other  evidence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  evidence  we  have 
of  our  own  identity,  as  far  back  as  we  remem- 
ber, is  totally  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
evidence  we  have  of  the  identity  of  other  per- 
fons, or  of  objedls  of  fenfe.  The  firft  is 
grounded  on  memory,  and  gives  undoubted 
certainty.  The  laft  is  grounded  on  fimilarity, 
and  on  other  circumflances,  which  in  many 
cafes  are  not  fo  decifive  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt. 

It 
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C  H  A  P.     It  may  likewife  be  oblerved,  that  the  identi- 
^^^'     ty  of  objects  of  fenfe  is  never  perfect.     All  bo- 

^"'^'  ^^  dies,  as  they  confift  of  innumerable  parts  that 
may  be  disjoined  from  them  by  a  great  variety 
of  caiifes,  are  fitbjed:  to  continual  changes  of 
their  fubftance,  increaiing,  diniinifhing,  chang- 
ing infenfibb'.  When  fuch  alterations  are  gra- 
dual, becauie  language  could  not  allbrd  a  dif- 
ferent name  for  eyery  different  flate  of  fuch  S. 
changeable  being,  it  retains  the  fame  name, 
and  is  conridered  as  the  fame  thing.  Thus  we 
fay  of  an  old  regiment,  that  if  did  fuch  a  thing 
a  century  ago,  though  there  now  is  not  a  mart 
alive  who  then  belonged  to  it.  We  fay  a  tree 
is  the  fame  in  the  feed-bed  and  in  the  foreft. 
A  fhip  of  war,  w-hich  has  fucceiiively  changed 
her  anchors,  her  tackle,  her  fails,  her  marts, 
her  planks,  and  her  timbers,  while  fhe  keepsi 
the  fame  name,  is  the  fame. 

The  identity  therefore  which  we  afcribe  to  bo- 
dies, whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  not  per- 
fect identity ;  it  is  rather  fomething,  which, 
for  the  conveniency  of  fpcech,  we  call  identity. 
]t  admits  of  a  ijreat  change  of  the  fubjedl,  pro- 
viding the  change  be  gradual,  fometimes  even 
of  a  total  change.  And  the  changes  which  in 
common  language  are  made  confident  with 
identity,  dlfler  from  thofe  that  are  thought  to 
deftroy  It,  not  in  kind,  but  in  numbei"  and 
degree.  It  has  no  fixed  nature  when  api/lied 
to  bodies;  and  queitions  about  the  identity 
of  a  body  are  very  often  qiieitions  abSut  words. 
But  identity,  when  applied  to  perfons,  has  na 
ambiguity,  and  admits  not  of  degrees,  or  of 
more  and  lefs:  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  rights 
and  obligations,  and  of  all  atcountablenefs; 
and  the  notion  of  it  is  fixed  and  precife. 

C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.     V. 

Mr.     Locke's    Account   of  ihe    Origin   of  our 
Ideas,  and  particularly  of  the  Idea  of  Duration. 

T  was  a  very  laudable  attempt  of  Mr.  Locke 
"  to  enquire  into  the  original  of  thofe  ideas, 
"  notions,  or  whatever  you  pbafe  to  call  them, 
"  which  a  man  obferves,  and  is  confcious  to- 
"  himfelf  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  the  ways 
"  whereby  the  underftanding  comes  to  be  fur-* 
"  niflied  with  them."  No  man  was  better  qua- 
lified for  this  inveftigation;  and  I  believe  no 
man  ever  engaged  in  it  with  a  more  fmcere 
love  of  truth.^ 

His  fuccefs,  though  great,  would,  I  appre- 
hend, have  been  greater,  if  he  had  not  too 
early  formed  a  fyftem  or  hypothefis  upon  this 
fubject,  without  ail  the  caution  and  patient  in- 
duction, which  is  neceflary  in  drawing  general 
conclufions  from  facts. 

The  fum  of  his  doctrine  I  take  to  be  this, 
"  That  all  our  ideas  or  notions  may  be  reduced 
to  two  claiTes,  the  fimple  and  the  complex: 
That  the  fimple  are  purely  the  work  of  Nature, 
the  underftanding  being  merely  pailive  in  re- 
ceiving them:  That  they  are  ail  fuggefted  by 
two  powers  of  the  mind,  to  wit,  fenfation  and 
reflection;  and  that  they  are  the  materials  of 
all  our  knowledge.  That  the  other  clafs  of 
complex  ideas  are  formed  by  the  underftanding 
itfelf,  which  being  once  ftored  with  fimple  ideas 
of  fenfation  and  reflection,  has  the  pov^'cr  to 
repeat,  to  compare,  and  to  combine  them  even 
to  an  almoft  infinite  variety,  and  fo  can  make 

at 
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CH  A  P. at  pleafure   new  complex  ideas:  But  that  it  is 

,^ y '       not  in  the  power  of  the  moft  exalted  wit,  or 

enlarged  underiranding,  by  any  quicknefs  or 
variety  of  thought,  to  invent  or  frame  one 
new  fimple  idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by 
the  two  ways  before  mentioned.  That  as  our 
power  over  the  material  world  reaches  only  to 
the  compounding,  dividing,  and  putting  to- 
gether, in  various  forms,  the  matter  which 
God  has  made,  but  reaches  not  to  the  produc- 
tion or  annihilation  of  a  fmgle  atom ;  fo  we 
may  compound,  compare,  and  abftract  the 
original  and  fimple  ideas  which  Nature  has 
given  us ;  but  are  unable  to  faihion  in  our  un- 
derftanding  any  fimple  idea,  not  received  in 
by  our  fenfes  from  external  objefts,  or  by  re- 
fiedion  from  the  operations  of  our  own  mind 
about  them." 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas 
is  adopted  by  Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr. 
Hume;  but  fome  very  ingenious  Philofophers, 
who  have  a  high  efteem  of  Locke's  Effay,  are 
diffatisfied  with  it. 

Dr.  HuTCHESON  of  Glafgow,  in  his  Enqui- 
ry into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  has 
endeavoured  to  fhow  that  thefe  are  original  and 
fimple  ideas,  furnifhed  by  original  powers, 
which  he  calls  the  fenfe  of  beauty  and  the  moral 
fenfe. 

Dr.  Price,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principal 
Queftions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals,  has  ob- 
ferved  very  juftly,  that  if  we  take  the  words 
fenfatmi  and  reflecJion,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  de- 
fined them  in  the  "beginning  of  his  excellent 
Eflfay,  it  will  be  impoilible  to  derive  fome  of 
the  moft  important  of  our  ideas  from  them; 
and  that,  by  the  underftanding,  that  is  by  our 

judging 
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judging  and  reafoning  power,  we  are  fiii  nifhed 
with  many  fimple  and  original  notions. 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  that,  by  reiletaon,  he 
would  be  undcrilood  to  mean  "  the  notice 
"  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own'operations, 
"  and  the  manner  of  them.*'  This,  I  think, 
we  commonly  call  confcioufnefs;  from  which, 
indeed,  wc  derive  all  the  notions  we  have  of 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds;  and  he  often 
fpeaks  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  as 
the  only  objeds  of  reflexion. 

When  refleftion  is  taken  ,  in  this  confined 
fenfe,  to  fay,  that  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  either 
of  fenfation  or  relieclion,  is  to  fay,  that  every 
thing  we  can  conceive  is  either  fome  obje£t 
of  fenfe,  or  fome  operation  of  our  own  minds, 
which  is  far  from  being  true. 

But  the  word  reflection  is  commonly  ufed 
in  a  much  more  extenfive fenfe;  it  is  applied  to 
many  operations  of  the  mind,  with  more  pro- 
priety than  to  that  of  confcioufnefs.  We  re- 
fled:,  v/hen  we  remember,  or  call  to  mind 
what  is  paft,  and  furvey  it  with  attention.  Wc 
reflect,  when  we  define,  when  we  diitinguifli, 
when  we  judge,  when  we  reafon,  v.hether 
about  things  material  or  intelleftual. 

When  refle£lion  is  taken  in  this  fenfe,  which 
is  more  common,  and  therefore  more  proper 
than  the  fenfe  which  Mr.  Locke  has  put  upon 
it,  it  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  the  only  fource 
of  all  our  diftind  and  accurate  notions  of  things. 
For,  although  our  firfl  notions  of  material 
things  are  got  by  the  external  fenfes,  and  our 
firfl  notions  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds 
by  confcioufnefs,  thefe  firfl  notions  are  neither 
fimple  nor  clear.  Our  ienfes  and  our  confci- 
oufnefs are  continually  fliifting  from  one  object 
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C  H  A  P.  to  another  ;  their  operations  are  tranfient  and 
^-        momentary,  and  leave  no   diftinft  notion  of 

^•''^^^^^  their  objeds,  until  they  are  recalled  by  me- 
mory, examined  with  attention,  and  compared 
with  other  things. 

This  refiedion  is  not  one  power  of  the 
mind  ;  it  comprehends  many  ;  fuch  as  recol- 
leftion,  attention,  diftinguiftiing,  comparing, 
judging.  By  thefe  powers  our  minds  are  fur- 
nifhed  not  only  with  many  fimple  and  original 
notions,  but  with  all  our  notions,  which  are 
accurate  and  well  defined,  and  which  alone 
are  the  proper  materials  of  reafoning.  Many 
of  thefe,  are  neither  notions  of  the  objecls  of 
fenfe,  nor  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
and  therefore  neither  ideas  of  fenfation,  nor 
of  refledion,  in  the  fenfe  that  Mr.  Locke  gives 
to  reflection.  But  if  any  one  chufes  to  call 
them  ideas  of  refledion,  taking  the  word  in 
the  more  common  and  proper  fenfe,  I  have  no 
obje6:ion. 

Mr.  Locke  feems  to  me  to  have  ufed  the 
word  reflection  fometimes  in  that  limited  fenfe 
which  he  has  given  to  it  in  the  definition  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  fometimes  to  have  fallen 
unawares  into  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word  ; 
and  by  this  ambiguity  his  account  of  the  origin 
cf  our  ideas  is  darkened  and  perplexed. 

Having  premiied  thefe  things  in  general  of 
Mr.  Locke's  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
or  notions,  I  proceed  to  fome  obfervations  on 
his  account  or  tiie  idea  of  duration. 

"  Refledion,  he  faysj  upon  the  train  of 
*'  ideas,  v/hich  appear  one  after  another  in 
"  our  minds,  is  that  which  furniflies  us  with 
"  the  idea  of  fuccellion  j   and  the  diftance  be- 

"  tween 
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*'  tween  any  two  parts  of  that  fucceflion,    isCHAP. 
'*  that  we  call  duration.**  '^'' 

If  it  be  meant  that  the  idea  of  fucceiTion  is 
prior  to  that  of  duration,  either  in  time,  or  in 
the  order  of  nature,  this,  I  think,  is  impofli- 
ble,  becaufe  fuccefTion,  as  Dr.  Price  juftly 
obferves,  pre-fuppofes  duration,  and  can  in 
no  fenfe  be  prior  to  it  ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  derive  the  idea  of  fucceffion 
from  that  of  duration. 

But  how  do  we  get  the  idea  of  fuccefTion  ? 
It  is,  fays  he,  by  refleding  upon  the  train  of 
ideas,  which  appear  one  after  another  in  our 
minds. 

Reflecting  upon  the  train  of  ideas  can  be 
nothing  but  remembering  it,  and  giving  at- 
tention to  what  our  memory  tefcifes  concern- 
ing it ;  for  if  we  did  not  remember  it,  we 
could  not  have  a  thought  about  it.  £0  that 
it  is  evident  that  this  refieftion  includes  re- 
membrance, without  which  there  could  be 
no  refle£lion  on  what  is  pall,  and  conle- 
quently  no  idea  of  fuccefTion. 

It  may  here  be  oblcrvedj  that  if  we  fpcak. 
ftridly  and  philofophicaily,  no  kind  of  fuccef» 
fion  can  be  an  objedt  either  of  the  fenfes,  or 
of  confcioufnefs  ;  becaufe  the  operations  of 
both  are  confined  to  the  prefent  point  of  time, 
and  there  can  be  no  fuccefTion  in  a  point  of 
time ;  and  on  that  account  the  motion  of  a 
body,  which  is  a  fuccefTive  change  of  place, 
could  not  be  obferved  by  the  fenfes  alone  with- 
out the  aid  of  memory. 

As  this  obfervation  feems  to  contradicx  the 
common  fenfe  and  common  language  of  man- 
kind, when  they  alTirm  that  they  fee  a  body 
C  e  2  move, 
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C  H  A  P.  move,  and  hold  motion  to  be  an  obje£l  of  the 
^  •  fenfes,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  this 
contradiction  between  the  Philofopher  and  the 
vulgar  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real.  It  ari- 
fes  from  this,  that  Philofophers  and  the  vulgar 
differ  in  the  meaning  they  put  upon  what  is 
called  the  prefent  time,  and  are  thereby  led  to 
make  a  different  limit  between  fenfe  and  me- 
mory. 

Philofophers  give  the  name  of  the  prefent 
to  that  indivifible  point  of  time,  v/hich  divides 
the  future  from  the  pafl  :  But  the  vulgar  find 
it  more  convenient  in  the  affairs  of  life,  to  give 
the  name  of  prefent  to  a  portion  of  time,  which 
extends  more  or  lefs,  according  to  circum- 
ilances,  into  the  pafl  or  the  future.  Hence 
we  fay,  the  prefent  hour,  the  prefent  year, 
the  prefent  century,  though  one  point  only  of 
thefe  periods  can  be  prefent  in  the  philofophi- 
cal  {^vS.Q, 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Grammarians,  that 
tlie  prefent  tenfe  in  verbs  is  not  confined  to  an 
indivifible  point  of  time,  but  is  fo  far  extended 
as  to  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ; 
and  that  in  the  micft  copious  and  accurate  lan- 
guages, thefe  different  parts  of  the  prefent  are 
diftinguiflied  by  different  forms  of  the  verb. 

As  the  purpofes  of  converfaticn  make  it 
convenient  to  extend  what  is  called  the  prefent, 
the  fame  reafon  leads  men  to  extend  the  pro- 
vince of  fenfe,  and  to  carry  its  limit  as  far 
back  as  they  carry  the  prefent.  Thus  a  man 
may  fay,  I  faw  fuch  a  perfon  jud  novv^ ;  it 
\vould  be  ridiculous  to  find  fault  with  this  way 
cf  fpeaking,  becaufe  it  is  authorifed  by  cuflom, 
and  has  a  diftin^l:  meaning  :  But  if  we  fpeak 

philo- 
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philofophically,  the  fenfes   do  not  teftify  vvhalCH  A  P. 
we  faw,  but   only  what  we   fee  ;  what  I  faw      ^• 
lafl   moment  I  confider  as    the   teftimony   of 
fenfe,  though  it  is  now  only  the  teftimony  of 
memory. 

There  is  no  neceflity  in  common  life  of  di- 
viding accurately  the  provinces  of  fenfe  and  of 
memory ;  and  therefore  we  aflign  to  fenfe, 
not  an  indivifible  point  of  time,  but  that  fmall 
portion  of  time  which  we  call  the  prefcnt, 
which  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  though  in  com- 
mon language  we  fpeak  with  perfect  propriety 
and  truth,  when  we  fay,  that  Me  fee  a  body 
move,  and  that  motion  is  an  objed  of  fenfe, 
yet  when  as  Philofophers  we  diflinguifh  accu- 
rately the  province  of  fenfe  from  that  of  me- 
mory, we  can  no  more  fee  what  is  paft,  though 
but  a  moment  ago,  than  we  can  remember 
what  is  prefent  ;  fo  that  fpeaking  philofophical- 
ly, it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  memory  that  we  dif- 
cern  motion,  or  any  fucceflion  whatfoever  : 
We  fee  the  prefent  place  of  the  body  ;  we  re- 
member the  fuccedive  advance  it  made  to  that 
place  :  The  firft  can  then  only  give  us  a  con- 
ception of  motion,  when  joined  to  the  lad. 

Having  confidered  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Locke,  of  the  ideaof  fucceffion,  we  fhall  next 
confider  how,  from  the  idea  of  fucceilion,  he 
derives  the  idea  of  duration. 

"  The  diflance,  he  fays,  between  any  parts 
"  of  that  fucceilion,  or  between  the  appear- 
"  ance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that 
"  we  call  duration.'* 

To  conceive  this  the  more  diftinftly,  let  us 
call   the  diflance  between  an   idea  and   that 

which 
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e  H  A  P  which  immediately  fucceeds  it,  one  element  of 
^'  duration;  the  diftance  between  an  idea  and 
the  fecond  that  fucceeds  it,  two  elements,  and 
fo  on  :  If  ten  fuch  elements  make  duration, 
then  one  muft  make  duration,  otherwife  du- 
ration mud  be  made  up  of  parts  that  have  no 
duration,  which  is  impoffible. 

For,  fuppofe  a  fuccefiion  of  as  many  ideas 
as  you  pieafe,  if  none  of  thefe  ideas  have  du-? 
ration,  nor  any  interval  of  duration  be  between 
one  and  another,  then  it  is  perfectly  evident 
there  can  be  no  interval  of  durati-ni  between 
the  fird  and  the  laft,  how  great  loever  their 
number  be.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  there 
muft  be  duration  in  every  fmgle  interval  or 
element  of  which  the  whole  duration  is  made 
up.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  certain  than  that 
every  elemeniary  part  of  duration  muft  have 
ciuration,  as  every  elementary  part  of  extenfi'^ 
on  muft  have  extenfion. 

Nov/  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  thefe  ele- 
ments of  duration,  or  fmgle  intervals  of  fuc^ 
ceffive  ideas,  there  is  no  i'^cceirion  of  ideas, 
vet  we  muft  conceive  them  to  have  duration ; 
whence  we  mav  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
there  is  a  conception  of  duration,  where  there 
is  no  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  the  mind. 

We  may  nieai'.-ire  duration  by  the  fucceffion 
of  thoughts  in  the  mind,  as  we  meafure  length 
bv  inches  or  feet  :  but  the  notion  or  idea  of 
duration  muft  be  antecederit  to  the  menfurati- 
on  of  it,  as  the  notion  of  length  is  antecedent 
to  irs  being  meafured. 

Mr.  Locke  draws  fome  conclufions  from 
his  account  of  the  idea  of  duration,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  touchftone  to  difcover  how  far 
it  is  genuine.     One  is,  that  if  it  were  poffible 

for 
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for  awaking  man  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his^  ^  A  P. 
mind  without  variation,  or  the  fucceirion  of 
others,  he  would  have  no  perception  of  dura- 
tion at  all  J  and  the  moment  he  began  to  have 
this  idea,  would  feem  to  have  no  diflance 
from  the  moment  he  ceafed  to  have  it. 

Now  that  one  idea  fliould  feem  to  have  no 
duration,  and  that  a  multipllcjition  of  that  no 
duration  fhould  feem  to  have  duration,  appears 
to  me  as  impofTible  as  that  the  multiplication 
,of  nothing  Ihould  produce  fomething. 

Another  conclufion  which  the  author  draws 
from  this  theory  is,  that  the  fame  period  of 
duration  appears  long  to  us,  when  the  fucceffi- 
on  of  ideas  in  our  mind  is  quick,  and  fhort 
when  the  fucceffion  is  flow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fame  length 
of  duration  appears  in  fome  circumftances 
much  longer  than  in  others ;  the  time  ap- 
pears long  when  a  man  is  impatient  under 
any  pain  or  diftrefs,  or  when  he  is  eager  in 
the  expedlation  of  fome  happinefs  :  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  is  pleafed  and  happy  in 
agreeable  converfation,  or  delighted  with  a 
variety  of  agreeable  objefts  that  flrike  his  fen- 
fes,  or  his  imagination,  time  flies  away,  and 
appears  fliort. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke's  theory,  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  cafes,  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  is 
very  quick,  and  in  the  lafl  very  flow  :  I  am  ra- 
ther inclined  to  think  that  the  very  contrary  is 
the  truth.  When  a  man  is  racked  with  pain, 
or  with  expectation,  he  can  hardly  think  of  any 
thing  but  his  diflirefi^  ;  and  the  more  his  mind 
is  occupied  by  that  fole  object,  the  longer  the 
time  appears.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
is  entertained  with  cheerful  mufic,  with  lively 
converfation,    and  brifk  fallies  of  wit,    there 

feems 
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CHAP,  feems   to  be  the  aulckeft  fucceffion  of  ideas, 
^-       but  the  time  appears  fhorteft. 

^■"^'^'^^  I  have  heard  a  military  officer,  a  man  of 
candour  and  obfervaticn,  fay,  that  the  time 
he  was  engaged  in  hot  adion  always  appeared 
to  him  much  fhorter  than  it  really  was.  Yet  I 
think  it  cannot  be  fuppcfed,  that  the  fuccefhon 
cf  ideas  was  then  flower  than  ufuaL 

if  the  idea  cf  duration  were  got  merely  by 
the  fucccflion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  fuc- 
CLiIion  muft  to  curfclves  appear  equally  quick 
at  all  times,  becaufe  the  only  meafure  of  du- 
ration is  the  number  of  fucceeding  ideas  ;  but 
I  believe  every  man  capable  of  retiedion  will 
be  fenfible,  that  at  one  time  his  thoughts  come 
flowly  and  heavily,  and  at  another  time  have  a 
much  quicker  and  livelier  motion. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a 
better  claim  to  be  accounted  fimple  and  origi- 
nal than  thofe  of  fpace  and  time.  It  is  effen- 
tial  both  to  fpace  and  time  to  be  made  up  of 
parts,  but  every  part  is  fimilar  to  the  whole, 
and  of  the  fame  nature.  Different  parts  of 
fpace,  as  it  has  three  dimenfions,  may  differ 
both  in  figure  and  in  magnitude  ;  but  time 
having  only  one  dimenfion,  its  parts  can  differ 
only  in  magnitude ;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
iimplefl  objeds  of  thought,  the  conception  of 
it  mufl  be  purely  the  effect  of  our  conftitution, 
and  given  us  by  fome  original  power-  of  the 
mind. 

The  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  itfelf,  gives  us  the 
conception  and  belief  of  only  two  dimenfions 
of  extenfion,  but  the  fenfe  of  touch  difcovers 
three  ;  and  reafon,  from  the  contemplation  of 
finite  extended  things,  leads  us  neceffarily  to 
the  belief  of  an  immenfity  that  contains  them. 
in.  like  manner,  memory  gives  us  the  concep- 
tion 
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tion  and  belief  of  finite  intervals  of  duration.  C  H  A  P. 
From  the  contemplation  of  thcfe,  reafon  leads 
us  neceflarily  to  the  belief  of  an  eternity, 
which  comprehends  all  things  that  have  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end.  Our  conceptions,  both 
of  fpace  and  time,  are  probably  partial  and  in- 
adequate, and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  lofe  our- 
felves,  and  to  be  embarraffed  in  our  reafonings 
about  them. 

Our  underftanding  is  no  lefs  puzzled  when 
we  confider  the  minuted  parts  of  time  and 
fpace  than  when  we  confider  the  whole.  Vve 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  in  their  nature 
they  are  divifible  without  end  or  limit ;  but 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  our  faculties  can 
divide  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

It  may  be  determined  by  experiment,  what 
is  the  lead  angle  under  which  an  object;  may 
be  difcerned  by  the  eye,  and  what  is  the  leait 
interval  of  duration  that  may  be  difcerned  by 
the  ear.  I  believe  thefe  may  be  different  in 
different  perfons  :  But  furely  there  is  a  limit 
which  no  man  can  exceed  :  And  what  our  fa- 
culties can  no  longer  divide  is  ftill  divifible  in 
itfelf,  and,  by  beings  of  fuperior  perfediion, 
may  be  divided  into  thoufands  of  parts. 

I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a  good  eye  in 
the  prime  of  life  may  fee  an  obje61:  under  an 
angle  not  exceeding  half  a  minute  of  a  degree, 
and  I  believe  there  are  fome  human  eyes  (fill 
more  perfect.  But  even  this  degree  of  perfec- 
tion will  appear  great,  if  we  confider  how 
fmall  a  part  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  it  muil  be 
which  fubtends  an  angle  of  half  a  minute. 

Suppofing  the  diftance  between  the  centre 
of  the  eye  and  the  retina  to  be  fix  or  feven 
tenths  of  an  inch,  the  fubtenfe  of  an  angle  of 

half 
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CM  A  P. half  a  minute  to  that  radius,  or  the  breadth  of 
y-  the  image  of  an  object  fcen  under  that  angle, 
will  not  be  above  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of 
an  inch.  This  fliews  fuch  a  wonderful  degree 
of  accuracy  in  the  refracting  power  of  a  good 
eye,  that  a  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  one 
point  of  the  objed;  fliall  meet  in  one  point  of 
the  retina,  fo  as  not  to  deviate  from  that  point 
the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch.  It  fhews, 
likewife,  that  fuch  a  motion  of  an  objed  as 
makes  its  image  on  the  retina  to  move  the  ten 
thoufandth  part  of  an  inch,  is  difcernible  by 
the  mind. 

In  order  to  judge  to  what  degree  of  e^ccura?- 
cy  we  can  meafure  fliort  intervals  of  time,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  one  who  has  given  atr 
tention  to  the  motion  of  a  Second  pendulum, 
will  be  able  to  beat  feconds  for  a  minute  with 
a  ver)'  fmall  error.  When  he  continues  this 
exercife  long,  as  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
he  is  apt  to  err,  more  even  than  in  proportion 
to  the  time,  for  this  reafon,  as  I  apprehend,  that 
it  is  diificult  to  attend  long  to  the  moments  as 
they  pafs,  v/ithout  wandering  after  fome  other 
objed:  of  thought. 

I  have  found,  by  fome  experiments,  that  a 
man  may  beat  feconds  for  one  minute,  without 
erring  above  one  fecond  in  the  whole  fixty ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  by  long  pradice  he  might 
do  it  ftill  more  accurately.  From  this  I  think 
it  follows,  that  the  fixtieth  part  of  a  fecond  of 
time  i*  difcernible  by  the  human  mind. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Mr.  Locke's    Account   of  our  perfonal 
Identity, 

IN  a  long  chapter  upon  identity  and  diver- 
fity,  Mr.  Locke  has  made  many  ingenious 
and  juft  obfervations,  and  fome  which  I  think 
cannot  be  defended.  I  fliall  only  take  notice 
of  the  account  he  gives  of  our  own  perfonal 
identity.  His  dodrine  upon  this  fubjed  has 
been  cenfured  by  Bifhop  Butler,  in  a  fliort 
effay  fubjoined  to  his  Analogy,  with  whofe 
fentiments  I  perfedly  agree. 

Identity,  as  was  obferved  chap.  4.  of  this 
Effay,  fuppofes  the  continued  exiftence  of  the 
being  of  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  therefore 
can  be  applied  only  to  things  which  have  a 
continued  exiflence.  While  any  being  con- 
tinues  to  exifl,  it  is  the  fame  being  ;  but  two 
beings  which  have  a  different  beginning  or  a 
different  ending  of  their  exiftence,  cannot 
polfibly  be  the  fame.  To  this  I  think  Mr. 
Locke   agrees. 

He  obferves  very  juftly,  that  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  fame  perfon,  we  mufl  confider 
what  the  word  perfon  flands  for  j  and  he  de- 
fines a  perfon  to  be  an  intelligent  being,  en- 
dowed with  reafon,  and  with  confcioufnefs, 
which  laft  he  thinks  infeparable  from  thought. 

From  this  definition  of  a  perfon,  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  follow,  that  while  the  intelligent  being 
continues  to  exifl  and  to  be  intelligent,  it  muft 
be  the  fame  perfon.     To  fay  that  the  intelligent 

being 
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C  H  A  P.  being  is   the  perfon,    and  yet  that  the  perfon 

^^'      ceaies  to  exift,  while  the  intelligent  being  con- 

^"^^"^  tinues,    or  that  the  perfon  continues  while  the 

intelligent  being   ceafes  to  exilt,  is  to  my  ap- 

prehenlion  a  manifeft  contradiftion. 

One  would  think  that  the  definition  of  a 
perfon  fliould  perfectly  afcertain  the  nature  of 
perfonal  identity,  or  wherein  it  confifls,  though 
it  might  ftili  be  a  queftion  how  we  come  to 
know  and  be  aiTured  of  our  perfonal  identity. 

Mr.  Locke  tells  us  however,  "  that  perfo- 
"  nal  identity,  that  is,  the  famenefs  of  a  rati- 
"■  onal  being,  confifts  in  confcioufnefs  alone, 
"  and,  as  far  as  this  confcioufnefs  can  be  ex- 
"  tended  backward*  to  any  pad  action  or 
"  thought,  fo  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that 
"  perfon.  So  that  whatever  hath  the  confci- 
"  oufnefs  of  prefent  and  pafl  actions,  is  the 
"  fame  perfon  to  whom  they  belong." 

This  doftrine  hath  fome  ftrange  confequen- 
ces,  which  the  author  was  aware  of.  Such  as, 
that  if  the  fame  confcioufnefs  can  be  transfer- 
red from  one  intelligent  being  to  another, 
which  he  thinks  we  cannot  fhew  to  be  impof- 
fible,  then  two  or  twenty  intelligent  beings 
may  be  the  fame  perfon.  And  if  the  in? 
telligent  being  may  lofe  the  confcioufnefs  of 
the  adions  done  by  him,  v/hich  furely  is  pof- 
fible,  then  he  is  not  the  perfon  that  did  thofe 
actions  ;  fo  that  one  intelligent  being  may  be 
two  or  twenty  different  perfons,  if  he  fliall  fo 
often  lofe  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  former  ac- 
tions. 

There  is  another  confequence  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  follows  no  lefs  neceffarily,  though 
Mr.  Locke  probably  did  not  fee  it.     It  is,  thajt 
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a  man  may  be,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  be,  CHAP, 
the  perfon  that  did  a  particular  action.  ^'• 

Suppofe  a  brave  officer  to  have  been  flogged 
when  a  boy  at  fchool,  for  robbing  an  orchard, 
to  have  taken  a  ftandard  from  the  enemy  in  his 
firfl  campaign,  and  to  have  been  made  a  ge- 
neral in  advanced  life  :  Suppofe  alfo,  which 
muft  be  admitted  to  be  poffible,  that  when  he 
took  the  ftandard,  he  was  confcious  of  his 
having  been  flogged  at  fchool,  and  that  when 
made  a  general  he  was  confcious  of  his 
taking  the  ftandard,  but  had  abfolutely  loft  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  flogging. 

Thefe  things  being  fappofed,  it  follows, 
from  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  that  he  who  was 
flogged  at  fchool  is  the  fame  perfon  who  took 
the  ftandard,  and  that  he  who  took  the  ftan- 
dard is  the  fame  perfon  who  was  made  a  ge- 
neral. Whence  it  follows,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  logic,  that  the  general  is  the  fame 
perfon  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  fchool. 
But  the  general's  confcioufnefs  does  not  reach 
fo  far  back  as  his  flogging,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Locke's  doftrine,  he  is  not  the 
perfon  who  was  flogged.  Therefore  the  ge- 
neral is,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  not  the  fame 
perfon  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  fchool. 

Leaving  the  confequences  of  this  dodrine  to 
thofe  who  have  leifure  to  trace  them,,  we  may 
obferve,  with  regard  to  the  dodrine  itfelf, 

Firji^  that  Mr.  Locke  attributes  to  confci- 
oufnefs the  conviction  we  have  of  our  paft 
actions,  as  if  a  man  may  now  be  confcious  of 
what  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  impoffible 
to  underfl:and  the  meaning  of  this,  unlefs  by 
confcioufnefs  be  meant  memory,  the  only  fa- 
culty by  which  we  have  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  our  paft  actions. 

SometimeSj 
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HAP.  Sometimes,  in  popular  difcourfe,  a  man 
^^-  fays  he  is  confcious  that  he  did  fuch  a  thing, 
meaning  that  he  diftinclly  remembers  that  he 
did  it.  It  is  unneceflary,  in  common  dif- 
courfe, to  fix  accurately  the  limits  between 
confcioufnefs  and  memory.  This  was  former- 
ly fliewn  to  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fenfe 
and  memory  :  And  therefore  diflinft  remem- 
brance is  fometimes  called  fenfe,  fometimes 
confcioufnefs,  without  any  inconvenience. 

But  this  ought  to  be  avoided  in  philofophy, 
otherwife  we  confound  the  different  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  afcribe  to  one  what  really  be- 
longs to  another.  If  a  man  can  be  confcious 
of  what  he  did  twenty  years  or  twenty  minutes 
ago,  there  is  no  ufe  for  memory,  nor  ought 
we  to  allow  that  there  is  any  fuch  faculty. 
The  faculties  of  confcioufnefs  and  memory  arc 
chiefly  diflinguifhed  by  this,  that  the  firfl  is  aii 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  prefent,  the  fe- 
cond  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  part. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Locke's  notion  of 
perfonal  identity  is  properly  expreifed,  it  is, 
that  perfonal  identity  confn'ls  in  diflinft  re- 
membrance :  For,  even  in  the  popular  fenfe, 
to  fay  that  I  am  confcious  of  a  paft  a6tion, 
means  nothing  elfe  than  that  I  diftinclly  re- 
member that  I  did  it. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  this 
doGrine,  not  only  is  confcioufnefs  confounded 
with  memory,  but,  which  is  ftillmore  ftrange^ 
perfonal  identity  is  confounded  with  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  of  our  perfonal  identity. 

It  is  very  true,  that  my  remembrance  that  I 
did  fuch  a  thing  is  the  evidence  I  have  that  I 
am  the  identical  perfon  who  did  it.  And  this, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  Mr.  Locke  meant :  Bur  to 
fay  that  my  remembrance  that  I  did  fuch  a 

thing. 
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thing,    or   my    confcioufnefs,    makes   me   the  C  If  A  P^ 
perl'on  who  did  it,  is,  in  my  apprehenfion,  an     ^^■ 
abfurdity  too  grofs  to   be  entertained  by  any       ""^ 
man  who  attends  to  the  meaning  of  it :  For  it 
is  to  attribute  to   memory  or   confcioufnefs  a 
ftrange  magical  power  of  producing  its  object, 
though  that  object  mull    have  exiiled   before 
the  memory  or  confcioufnefs  which  produced 
it. 

Confcioufnefs  is  the  teftimony  of  one  fa- 
culty ;  memory  is  the  teftimony  of  another 
faculty :  And  to  fay  that  the  tefdmony  is  the 
caufe  of  the  thing  teftified,  this  furely  is  ab- 
furd,  if  any  thing  be,  and  could  not  have 
been  faid  by  Mr.  Locke,  if  he  had  not  con- 
founded the  teftimony  with  the  thing  teftified. 

When  a  horfe  that  was  ftolen  is  found  and 
claimed  by  the  owner,  the  only  evidence  he 
can  have,  or  that  a  judge  or  witneffes  can 
have  that  this  is  the  very  identical  horfe 
which  was  his  property,  is  fimilitude.  But 
would  it  not  be  ridiculous  from  this  to  infer 
that  the  identity  of  a  horfe  ccnfifts  in  fimili- 
tude only  ?  The  only  evidence  I  have  that  I 
am  the  identical  perfon  who  did  fuch  actions 
is,  that  I  remember  diftinftly  I  did  them ;  or, 
as  Mr.  Locke  expreffes  it,  I  am  confcious  I 
did  them.  To  infer  from  this,  that  perfonal 
identity  confifts  in  confcioufnefs,  is  an  argu- 
ment, which,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  prove 
the  identity  of  a  ftolen  horfe  to  confift  folely 
in  fimilitude. 

Thirdly,  Is  it  not  ftrange  that  the  famenefs 
or  identity  of  a  perfon  ftiould  confift  in  a  thing 
which  is  continually  changing,  and  is  not  any 
two  minutes  the  fame  ? 

Our  confcioufnefs,  our  memory,  and  every 
operation  of  the  mind,  are  ftill  flowing  like 

the 
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C  HA  P.  the  water  of  a  river,  or  like  time  itfelf.  The 
conrcioufnefs  1  have  this  moment,  can  no  more 
be  the  fame  confcioufnefs  I  had  lafl  moment, 
than  this  moment  can  be  the  lad  moment.  I- 
dentity  can  only  be  affirmed  of  things  which 
have  a  continued  exiftence.  Confcioufnefs, 
and  every  kind  of  thought,  is  tranfient  and 
momentary,  and  has  no  continued  exiftence; 
and  therefore,  if  perfonal  identity  confifted  in 
confcioufnefs,  it  would  certainly  follow,  that 
no  man  is  the  fame  pcrfon  any  two  moments 
of  his  life;  and  as  the  right  and  juftice  of  re- 
v/ard  and  punifhment  is  founded  on  perfonal 
identity,  no  man  could  be  refponfible  for  his 
adions. 

But  though  I  take  this  to  be  the  unavoidable 
confequence  of  Mr.  Locke's  dodrine  concern- 
ing perfonal  identity,  and  though  fome  perfons 
may  have  liked  the  doftrine  the  better  on  this 
account,  I  am  far  from  imputing  any  thing  of 
this  kind  to  Mr.  Locke.  He  was  too  good  a 
man  not  to  have  rcjefted  with  abhorrence  a 
doctrine  which  he  believed  to  draw  this  confe- 
quence after  it. 

Fourthly^  There  are  many  expreffions  ufed 
by  Mr.  Locke  in  fpeaking  of  perfonal  identity, 
which  to  m^e  are  altogether  unintelligible,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  that  he  confounded  that  famenefs  or 
identity,  which  we  afcribe  to  an  individual, 
with  the  identity  which  in  common  difcourfe  is 
often  afcribed  to  many  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

V/hen  we  fay  that  pain  and  pleafure,  con- 
fcioufnefs and  memory,  are  the  fame  in  all  men, 
this  famenefs  can  only  mean  iimilarity,  or 
fam.enefs  of  kind;  but  that  the  pain  of  one 
man  can  be  the  fame  individual  pain  with  that 
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of  another  man,  is  no  lefs  impoffible  than  that  CHAP, 
one  man  fhould  be  another  man;  the  pain  felt  ^^• 
by  me  yefterday,  can  no  more  be  the  pain  I 
feel  to-day,  than  yefterday  can  be  this  day; 
and  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  every  paflion 
and  of  every  operation  of  the  mind:  The  fame 
kind  or  fpecies  of  operation  may  be  in  different 
men,  or  in  the  fame  man  at  different  times  ;  but 
it  is  impoffible  that  the  fame  individual  opera- 
tion fhould  be  in  different  men,  or  in  the  fame 
man  at  different  times. 

When  Mr.  Locke  therefore  fpeaks  of  "  the 
*'  fame  confcioufnefs  being  continued  through 
*'  a  fucceffion  of  different  fubflances;"  when 
he  fpeaks  of  "  repeating  the  idea  of  a  pad  ac- 
*'  tion,  with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  we  had  of 
"  it  at  the  firft,"  and  of  "  the  fame  confciouf- 
"  nefs  extending  to  actions  paft  and  to  come;'' 
thefe  expreffions  are  to  me  unintelligible,  un- 
lefs  he  means  not  the  fame  individual  confciouf- 
nefs, but  a  confcioufnefs  that  is  fimilar,  or  of 
the  fame  kind. 

If  our  perfonal  identity  confifls  in  confciouf- 
nefs, as  this  confcioufnefs  cannot  be  the  fame 
individually  any  two  moments,  but  only  of 
the  fame  kind,  it  would  follow,  that  we  are 
not  for  any  two  moments  the  fame  individual 
perfons,  but  the  fame  kind  of  perfons. 

As  our  confcioufnefs  fometimes  ceafes  to  ex- 
ift,  as  in  found  fleep,  our  perfonal  identity 
muff  ceafe  with  it.  Mr.  Locke  allows,  that 
the  fame  thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of 
exiftence,  fo  that  our  identity  would  be  irre- 
coverably gone  every  time  v.e  ceafe  to  think, 
if  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Theories  concerning  Memory. 

THE  common  theory  of  ideas,  that  is  of 
images  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mind,  of 
all  the  obje£ls  of  thought,  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally applied  to  account  for  the  faculties  of 
memory  and  imagination,  as  well  as  that  of 
perception  by  the  fenfes. 

The  fentiments  of  the  Peripatetics  are  ex- 
prefTed  by  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  one 
of  the  earliefl  Greek  Commentators  on  Aris- 
totle, in  thefe  words,  as  they  are  tranflated 
by  Mr.  Harris  in  his  Hermes,  "  Now  what 
"  fancy  or  imagination  is,  we  may  explain  as 
"  follows :  We  may  conceive  to  be  formed 
"  within  us,  from  the  operations  of  our  fenfes 
"  about  fenfible  objedls,  fome  impreffion,  as 
"  it  were,  or  picture  in  our  original  fenforium, 
"  being  a  relift  of  that  motion  caufed  within 
"  us  by  the  external  objed;  a  relift,  which 
"  when  the  external  objeQ;  is  no  longer  pre- 
"  fent,  remains,  and  is  ftill  preferved,  being 
"  as  it  were  its  image,  and  which,  by  being 
"  thus  preferved,  becomes  the  caufe  of  our 
"  having  memory :  Now  fuch  a  fort  of  relift, 
"  and  as  it  were  impreffion,  they  call  fancy  or 
"  imagination." 

Another  paflage  from  Alcinous  of  the  doc- 
trine of  'Pi.ato,  chap.  4.  fliews  the  agreement 
of  the  ancient  Platonifls  and  Peripatetics  in 
this  theory,  "  When  the  form  or  type  of  things 
*'  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  the  organs  of 
**  the  fenfes,    and  fo  imprinted  as  not  to  be 
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**^  deleted   by   time,  but   preferved    firm  andCHAP, 
"  lading,  its  prefervation  is  called  memory." 

Upon  this  principle  Aristotle  imputes  the  '""~>«'~*^ 
fliortnefs  of  memory  in  children  to  this  caufe, 
that  their  brain  is  too  moift  and  foft  to  retain 
impreffions  made  upon  it:  And  the  defed  of 
memory  in  old  men  he  imputes,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  the  hardnels  and  rigidity  of  the  brain, 
which  hinders  its  receiving  any  durable  im- 
preffion. 

This  ancient  theory  of  the  caufe  of  memo- 
ry is  defective  in  t\Vo  refpeds:  Firji^  If  the 
caufe  aifigned  did  really  exift,  it  by  no  means 
accounts  for  the  phssnomenon:  And,  fecondlyy 
There  is  no  evidence,  nor  even  probability^ 
that  that  caufe  exifts. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  perception  fome  im- 
preilion  is  made  upon  the  brain  as  well  as  upon 
the  organ  and  nerves,  becaufe  all  the  nerves 
terminate  in  the  brain,  and  becaufe  diforders 
and  hurts  of  the  brain  are  found  to  affect  our 
powers  of  perception  when  the  external  organ 
and  nerve  are  found ;  but  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  this  impreffion  upon  the 
brain:  It  can  have  no  refemblance  to  the  ob- 
je6t  perceived,  nor  does  it  in  any  degree  account 
for  that  fenfation  and  perception  which  are 
confequent  upon  it.  Thefe  things  have  been 
argued  in  the  fecond  Elfay,  and  ihall  now  be 
taken  for  granted,  to  prevent  repetition. 

If  the  impreffion  upon  the  brain  be  infuffici- 
ent  to  account  for  the  perception  of  obje6ls 
that  are  preient,  it  can  as  little  account  for  the 
memory  of  thofe  that  are  paft. 

So  that  if  it  were  certain,  that  the  impreffi- 
ons made  on  the  brain  in  perception  remain  as 
long  as  there  is  any  memory  of  the  objedt;  all 
D  d  2  that 
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CHAP,  that  could  be  inferred  from  this  is,  that,  by 
^'^^  the  laws  of  Nature,  there  is  a  connetlion  ef- 
^  tablillied  between  that  imprelhon,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  that  objed.  But  how  the  im- 
preflion  contributes  to  this  remembrance,  we 
xliould  be  quite  ignorant;  it  being  impoffible 
to  difcover  how  thought  of  any  kind  fhould  be 
produced,  by  an  impreffion  on  the  brain,  or 
upon  any  part  of  the  body. 

To  fay  that  this  impreffion  is  memory,  is 
abfurd,  if  underflood  literally.  If  it  is  only 
meant  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  memory,  it  ought 
to  be  fhowm  how  it  produces  this  effedl,  other- 
wife  memory  remains  as  unaccountable  as  be- 
fore. 

If  a  Philofopher  fhould  undertake  to  account 
for  the  force  of  gunpowder,  in  the  difcharge 
of  a  mulket,  and  then  tell  us  gravely,  that  the 
caufe  of  this  phsenomenon  is  the  drawing  of 
the  trigger,  w'e  fhould  not  be  much  wifer  by 
this  account.  As  little  are  we  inflrufted  in 
the  caufe  of  memory,  by  being  told  that  it  is 
caufed  by  a  certain  impreffion  on  the  brain. 
For  fuppofmg,  that  impreffion  on  the  brain 
were  as  neceilary  to  memory  as  the  drawing 
of  the  trigger  is  to  the  difcharge  of  the  niufket, 
we  are  flill  as  ignorant  as  we  were  how  memory 
is  produced;  fo  that,  if  the  caufe  of  memory,, 
affigned  by  this  theory,  did  really  esdil,  it  does 
not  in  any  degree  account  for  memory. 

Another  defecl  in  this  theory  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence,  nor  probabiHty  that  the  caufe 
affigned  does  exill;  that  is,  that  the  impreffion 
made  upon  the  brain  in  perception  remains- 
after  the  objeft  is  removed. 

That  impreffion,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is 
eaufed  by  the  impreffion  made  by   the  objed: 
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upon  the  organ  of  fenfc,  and  upon  the  nerve.  C  HAP. 
Philofophers  fuppofc,  without  any  evidence,  ^^^• 
that  when  the  object  is  removed,  and  the  iin- 
prelTion  upon  the  organ  and  nerve  ceafes,  the 
imprelTion  upon  the  brain  continues,  and  is 
permanent ;  that  is,  that  when  the  caufe  is  re- 
moved the  effect  continues.  The  brain  furely 
does  not  appear  more  fitted  to  retain  an  im- 
preliion  than  the  organ  and  nerve. 

But  granting  that  the  imprellion  upon  the 
brain  continues  after  its  caufe  is  removed,  its 
effects  ought  to  continue  while  it  continues ; 
that  is,  the  fenfation  and  perception  (hould  be 
as  permanent  as  the  imprclTion  upon  the  brain, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  their  caufe.  But  here 
again  the  Philofopher  makes  a  fecond  fuppofi- 
tion,  with  as  Uttle  evidence,  but  of  a  contrary 
nature,  to  wit,  that,  while  the  caufe  remains, 
the  effect  ceafes.  • 

If  this  fhould  be  granted  alfo,  a  third  mufl: 
be  made,  That  the  fame  caufe,  which  at  firfl 
produced  fenfation  and  perception,  does  after- 
wards produce  memory  ;  an  operation  effenti- 
ally  different,  both  from  fenfation  and  per- 
ception. 

A  fourth  fuppofition  mufl  be  made.  That 
this  caufe,  though  it  be  permanent,  does  not 
produce  its  effe£t  at  all  times  ;  it  rauft  be  like 
an  infcription  which  is  fometimes  covered  with 
Tubbifh,  and  on  other  occafions  made  legible  : 
For  the  memory  of  things  is  often  interrupted 
for  a  long  time,  and  circumflances  bring  to 
our  recollection  what  had  been  long  forgot. 
After  all,  many  things  are  remembered  which 
were  never  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  being  no 
objects  of  fenfe,  and  therefore  which  could 
make  no  impreffion  upon  the  brain  by  means 
of  the  fenfes. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  when  Philofophers  have  piled  one 
fuppofition  upon  another,  as  the  giants  piled 
the  mountains,  in  order  to  fcale  the  heavens, 
all  is  to  no  purpofe,  memory  remains  unac- 
countable ;  and  we  know  as  little  how  we  re- 
member things  part,  as  how  we  are  confcious 
of  the  prefent. 

But  here  -it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  al- 
though imprelTions  upon  the  brain  give  no  aid 
in  accounting  for  memory,  yet  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that,  in  the  human  frame,  memory  is 
dependent  on  fome  proper  flate  or  tempera- 
ment of  the  brain. 

Although  the  furniture  of  our  memory  bears 
no  refemblance  to  any  temperament  of  brain 
whatfoever,  as  indeed  it  is  impoffible  it  Ihould  ; 
vet  Nature  may  have  fubjefted  us  to  this  law, 
that  a  certain  conftitution  or  flate  of  the  brain 
is  neceffary  to  memory.  That  this  is  really  the 
cafe,  many  well  known  facts  lead  us  to 
conclude. 

It  is  poffible,  that,  by  accurate  obfervation, 
the  proper  means  may  be  difcovered  of  preferv- 
ing  that  temperament  of  the  brain  which  is 
favourable  to  memory,  and  of  remedying  the 
diforders  of  that  temperament.  1  his  would  be 
a  very  noble  improvement  of  the  medical  art. 
But  if  it  fliould  ever  be  attained,  it  would 
give  no  aid  to  underftand  how  one  flate  of  the 
brain  affifls  memory,  and  another  hurts  it. 

I  know  certainly,  that  the  imprefTion  made 
upon  my  hand  by  the  prick  of  a  pin  occafions 
acute  pain.  But  can  any  Philofopher  fhow 
how  this  caufe  produces  the  effeft  ?  The  nature 
of  the  imprelTion  is  here  perfectly  known  ;  but 
it  gives  no  help  to  underftand  how  that  im- 
prellion  affects   the   mind  j  and  if  we  knew  as 

diflinaiy 
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diftinclly  that  flate  of  the  brain  which  caufes  CHAP, 
memory,  we  (hould  ftill  be  as  ignorant  as  be-  ,.^».^,,.^ 
fore  how  that  ftate  contributes  to  memory. 
We  might  have  been  fo  conflituted,  for  any 
thing  that  I  know,  that  the  prick  of  a  pin  in 
the  hand,  infteadof  caufmg  pain,  fhould  caufe 
remembrance  ;  nor  would  that  conflitution  be 
more  unaccountable  than  the  prefent. 

The  body  and  mind  operate  on  each  other, 
according  to  fixed  laws  of  Nature  ;  and  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  a  Philofopher  to  difcover  thofe 
laws  by  obfervation  and  experiment :  But, 
when  he  has  difcovered  them,  he  mufl  reft  in. 
them  as  fads,  whofe  caufe  is  infcrutable  to  the 
human  underftanding. 

Mr.  Locke,  and  thofe  who  have  followed 
him,  fpeak  with  more  referve  than  the  an- 
cients, and  only  incidentally,  of  impreffions  on 
the  brain  as  the  caufe  of  memory,  and  impute 
it  rather  to  our  retaining  in  our  minds  the 
ideas,  got  either  by  fenfation  or  reflection. 

This,  Mr.  Locke  fays,  may  be  done  two 
ways  ;  "  Firjl^  by  keeping  the  idea  for  fome 
"  time  adually  in  view,  which  is  called  con- 
"  iemplation.  Secondly^  by  the  power  to  re- 
*'  vive  again  in  our  minds  thofe  ideas,  which, 
"  after  imprinting,  have  difappeared,  or  have 
"  been,  as  it  were,  laid  out  of  fight ;  and  this 
"  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  ftore- 
"  houfe  of  our  ideas." 

To  explain  this  more  diftinclly,  he  immedi- 
ately adds  the  following  obfervation  :  "  But 
"  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  actual  percep- 
'*  tions  in  the  mind,  which  ceafe  to  be  any 
*'  thing,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them, 
'*  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of 
"  the  memory,  fignifies  no  more  but  this,  tl^at 

"  the 
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CHAP"  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cafes,  to 
VII.  (.i  revive  perceptions  which  it  once  had,  with 
^"'^J'^  "  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them, 
"  that  it  has  had  them  before  ;  and  in  this 
*'  fenfe  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be  in 
*'  our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are  ad:u- 
"  allv  no  where  ;  but  only  there  is  an  abiUty 
"  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to  revive  them 
"  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  them  anew 
*'  upon  itfelf,  though  fome  with  more,  fome 
"  with  lefs  difficulty,  fome  more  lively,  and 
"  others  more  obfcurely." 

In  this  account  of  memory,  the  repeated  ufe 
of  the  phrafc,  as  it  ivere^  leads  one  to  judge 
that  it  is  partly  figurative ;  we  mull  therefore 
endeavour  to  diftinguifh  the  figurative  part 
from  the  philofophical.  Ihe  firll  being  ad- 
drefled  to  the  imagination,  exhibits  a  picture 
of  memory,  which,  to  have  its  effeft,  muft  be 
viewed  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  from  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view.  The  fecond  being  ad- 
drefi'ed  to  the  underftanding,  ought  to  bear  a 
near  infpeclion,  and  a  critical  examination. 

The  analogy  between  memory  and  a  repofi- 
torv,  and  between  remembering  and  retaining, 
is  obvious,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  languages, 
it  being  very  natural  to  exprefs  the  operations 
of  the  mind  by  images  taken  from  things  ma- 
terial. But  in  philofophy  we  ought  to  draw 
afide  the  veil  of  imagery,  and  to  view  them 
naked. 

When  therefore  memory  is  faid  to  be  a  re- 
pofitory  or  ftore-houfe  of  ideas,  where  they 
are  laid  up  when  not  perceived,  and  again 
brought  forth  as  there  is  occafion,  I  take  this 
to  be  popular  and  rhetorical.  For  the  author 
tells  us,  that  when  they  are  not  perceived,  they 

are 
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are  nothinc:,  and  no  where,  and  therefore  canC  H  A  P. 
neither  be  laid  up  in  a  repofitory,  nor   drawn  ' 

out  of  it. 

But  we  are  told,  "  That  this  laying  up  of 
our  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of  the  memory  fig- 
nifies  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  once  had, 
with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
them,  that  it  has  had  them  b-efore."  This  I 
think  mufl  be  underftood  literally  and  philo- 
fophically. 

But  it  feems  to  me  as  difficult  to  revive  things 
that  have  ceafed  to  be  any  thing,  as  to  lay  them 
up  in  a  repofitory,  or  to  bring  them  out  of  it. 
When  a  thing  is  once  annihilated,  the  fame 
thing  cannot  be  again  produced,  though  ano- 
ther thing  fimilar  to  it  may.  Mr.  Locke,  in 
another  place,  acknowledges,  that  the  fame 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  exiflence ; 
and  that  things  that  have  different  beginnings 
are  not  the  lame,  but  divcrfe.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  an  ability  to  revive  our  ideas  or 
perceptions,  after  they  have  ceafed  to  be,  can 
Tignify  no  more  but  an  ability  to  create  new 
ideas  or  perceptions  fimilar  to  thofe  we  had 
before. 

They  are  faid  "  to  be  revived,  with  this  ad- 
ditional perception,  that  we  have  had  them 
before.''  This  furely  would  be  a  fallacious 
perception,  fmce  they  could  not  have  two  be- 
ginnings of  exiftence  ;  nor  could  we  believe 
them  to  have  two  beginnings  of  exiftence.  ^ 
We  can  only  believe,  that  we  had  formerly 
ideas  or  perceptions  very  like  to  them,  though 
not  identically  the  fame.  But  whether  we 
perceive  them  to  be  the  lame,  or  only  like  to 
thofe   we  had   before,    this   perception,    one 

would 
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CHAP,  would  think,  fuppofes  a  remembrance  of  thofe 
"•      we  had  before,    otherwife   the    fimilitude  or 
identity  could  not  be  perceived. 

Another  phrafe  is  ufed  to  explain  this  revi- 
ving of  our  perceptions.  "  The  mind,  as  it 
were,  paints  them  anew  upon  itfelf.'*  There 
may  be  fomething  figurative  in  this  ;  but 
making  due  allowance  for  that,  it  mud  imply, 
that  the  mind,  which  paints  the  things  that 
have  ceafed  to  .exift,  mufl  have  the  memory  of 
what  they  were,  fince  every  painter  mufl  have 
a  copy  either  before  his  eye,  or  in  his  imagina- 
tion and  memory. 

Thefe  remarks  upon  Mr.  Locke's  account 
of  memory  are  intended  to  fhow,  that  his  fyf- 
tem  of  ideas  gives  no  light  to  this  faculty,  but 
rather  tends  to  darken  it ;  as  little  does  it  make 
us  underftand  how  we  remember,  and  by  that 
means  have  the  cer}:ain  knowledge  of  things 
paft. 

Every  man  knows  what  memory  is,  and 
has  a  diftinft  notion  of  it :  But  when  Mr. 
Locke  fpeaks  of  a  power  to  revive  in  the  mind 
thofe  ideas,  which,  after  imprinting,  have 
difappeared,  or  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid 
out  of  fight,  one  would  hardly  know  this  to  be 
memory,  if  he  had  not  told  us.  There  are 
other  things  which  it  feems  to  refemble  at 
lead:  as  much.  I  fee  before  me  the  pi6ture  of 
a  friend.  I  fliut  my  eyes,  or  turn  them  ano- 
ther way  ;  and  the  pidure  difappears,  or  is, 
as  it  were,  laid  out  of  fight.  1  have  a  power 
to  turn  my  eyes  again  towards  the  picture, 
and  immediately  the  perception  is  revived. 
But  is  this  memory  ?  no  furely ;  yet  it  an- 
fwers  the  definition  as  well  as  memory  itfelf 
can  do. 

We 
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We  may  obferve,   that  the  word  perception  C  H  A  P. 
is   ufed  by  Mr.    Locke    in   too  indefinite  a     ^'^^• 
way,  as  well  as  the  word  idea. 

Perception,  in  the  chapter  upon  that  fub- 
jedt,  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  faculty  of  the  mind 
exercifed  about  our  ideas.  Here  we  are  told 
that  ideas  are  nothing  but  perceptions  :  Yet  I 
apprehend  it  would  found  oddly  to  fay,  that 
perception  is  the  firft  faculty  of  the  mind  ex- 
ercifed about  perception  ;  and  ftill  more 
ftrangely  to  fay,  that  ideas  are  the  firft  faculty 
of  the  mind  exercifed  about  our  ideas.  But 
why  fhould  not  ideas  be  a  faculty  as  well  as 
perception,  if  both  are  the  fame  ? 

Memory  is  faid  to  be  a  power  to  revive  our 
perceptions.  Will  it  not  follow  from  this, 
that  every  thing  that  can  be  remembered  is  a 
perception  ?  If  this  be  fo,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  thing  in  nature  but  perceptions. 

Our  ideas,  we  are  told,  are  nothing  but 
aftual  perceptions  ;  but  in  many  places  of  the 
Effay,  ideas  are  faid  to  be  the  objeds  of  per- 
ception, and  that  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts 
and  reafonings,  has  no  other  immediate  ob- 
je£l  which  it  does  or  can  contemplate  but  its 
own  ideas.  Does  it  not  appear  from  this, 
either  that  Mr.  Locke  held  the  operations  of 
the  mind  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  the  objeds 
of  thofe  operations,  or  that  he  ufed  the  word 
idea  fometimes  in  one  fenfe  and  fometimes  in 
another,  without  any  intimation,  and  proba- 
bly without  any  apprehenfion  of  its  ambiguity? 
it  is  an  article  of  Mr.  Hume*s  philofophy,  that 
there  is  no  diftindion  between  the  operations 
of  the  mind  and  their  objefts.  But  I  fee  no 
reafon  to  impute  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Locke. 
I  rather  think,  that,  notwithftanding  his  great 

judgment 
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C  H  A  P.judgment  and  candour,  his  underftanding  was 
•  entangled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea, 
and  that  moil  of  the  imperfedions  of  his  Eflay 
are  owing  to  that  caufe, 

Mr.  Hume  faw  farther  into  the  confequen- 
ces  of  the  common  fyftem  concerning  ideas 
than  any  author  had  done  before  him.  He 
faw  the  abfurdity  of  making  every  object  of 
thought  double,  and  fphtting  it  into  a  remote 
objeft,  which  has  a  feparate  and  permanent 
exiftence,  and  an  immediate  objecl,  called  an 
idea  or  imprellion,  which  is  an  image  of  the 
former,  and  has  no  exiftence,  but  when  we 
are  confcious  of  it.  According  to  this  fyftem, 
we  have  no  intercourfe  with  the  external 
world,  but  by  means  of  the  internal  world  of 
ideas,  which  reprefents  the  other  to  th«  mind» 

He  faw  it  was  neceft'ary  to  rejed:  one  of 
thefe  worlds  as  a  ficlion,  and  the  queftion 
was.  Which  ftiould  be  rejected  ?  Whether  all 
mankind,  learned  and  unlearned,  had  feigned 
the  exiftence  of  the  external  world  without 
good  reafon  ?  or  whether  Phllofophers  had 
feigned  the  internal  world  of  ideas,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  intercourfe  of  the  mind  with 
the  external  ?  Mr.  Hume  adopted  the  firft  of 
thefe  opinions,  and  employed  his  reafon  and 
eloquence  in  fupport  of  it. 

Bifhop  Berkeley  had  gone  fo  far  in  the 
fame  track  as  to  rejecl  the  material  world  as 
ficlitious  ;  but  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Hume  ta 
complete  the  fyftem. 

According  to  his  fyftem,  therefore,  impref- 
fions  and  ideas  in  his  own  mind  are  the  only 
things  a  man  can  know,  or  can  conceive  : 
Nor  are  thefe  ideas  reprefentatlves,  as  they 
were  in  the  old  fyftem.     There  is  nothing  elfe 

in 
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in  nature,  or  at  leafl  within  the  reach  of  ourCHAP. 
faculties,  to  be  reprefented.     What  the  vulgar      ^^^' 
call  the    perception  of   an  external  objed,  is'  ^  ~ 
nothing  but  a  ftrong  impreflion  upon  the  mind. 
What  we  call  the  remembrance  of  a  paft  event, 
is  nothing  but  a  prefent  imprelTion  or  idea, 
weaker  than  the  former.     And  what  we  call 
imagination,  is  flill  a  prefent  idea,  but  weaker 
than  that  of  memory. 

That  I  may  not  do  him  injuflice,  thefe  are 
his  words  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature, 
page  193. 

"  We  find  by  experience,  that  when  any 
"  impreffion  has  been  prefent  with  the  mind, 
"  it  again  makes  its  appearance  there  as  an 
"  idea  ;  and  this  it  may  do  after  tv/o  different 
"  ways,  either  when  in  its  new  appearance  it 
"  retains  a  confiderable  degree  of  its  firfl  vi- 
"  vacity,  and  is  fomewhat  intermediate  betwixt 
"  an  impreffion  and  an  idea,  or  when  it  en- 
*'  tirely  lofes  that  vivacity,  and  is  a  perfect 
"  idea.  The  faculty  by  which  we  repeat  our 
"  impreffions  in  the  firft  manner,  is  called  the 
"  memory,  and  the  other  the  imagination." 

Upon  this  account  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion I  Iball  make  fome  remarks. 

Firjl,  I  wi(h  to  know,  what  we  are  here  to 
underftand  by  experience  ?  It  is  faid,  we  find 
all  this  by  experience  j  and  I  conceive  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  this  experience  but  memory. 
Not  that  memory  which  our  author  defines, 
but  memory  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word.  According  to  vulgar  apprehenfion,  me- 
mory is  an  immediate  knowledge  of  fomething 
paft.  Our  author  does  not  admit  that  there 
is  any  fuch  knowledge  in  the  human  mind. 
He  maintains  that  memory  is  nothing  but  a 

prefent 
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C  H  A  P.prefent  idea  or  impreffion.  But,  in  defining 
^^^-  what  he  takes  memory  to  be,  he  takes  for 
^"''^^^'"^  granted  that  kind  of  memory  which  he  rejects. 
For  can  we  find  by  experience,  that  an  im- 
preflion,  after  its  firfl  appearance  to  the  mind, 
makes  a  fecond,  and  a  third,  with  different 
degrees  of  ftrength  and  vivacity,  if  we  have  not 
fo  diftincl  a  remembrance  of  its  firfl  appear- 
ance, as  enables  us  to  know  it,  upon  its  fe- 
cond and  third,  notwithllanding  that,  in  the 
interval,  it  has  undergone  a  very  confiderable 
change  ? 

All  experience  fuppofes  memory  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  experience,  without 
truftingto  our  own  memory,  or  that  of  others: 
So  that  it  appears  from  Mr.  Hume's  account 
of  this  matter,  that  he  found  himfelf  to  have 
that  kind  of  memory,  which  he  acknowledges 
and  defines,  by  exercifing  that  kind  which  he 
reje£ts. 

Secondly,  What  is  it  we  find  by  experience 
or  memory  ?  It  is,  "  That  when  an  impreffion 
*'  has  been  prefent  with  the  mind,  it  again 
"  makes  its  appearance  there  as  an  idea,  and 
"  that  after  two  different  wavs." 

If  experience  informs  us  of  this,  it  certain- 
ly deceives  us  ;  for  the  thing  is  impoffible, 
and  the  author  fhews  it  to  be  fo.  Impreffions 
and  ideas  are  fleeting  perifhable  things,  which 
have  no  exigence,  bnt  when  we  are  confcious 
of  them.  If  an  impreffion  could  make  a  fe- 
cond and  a  third  appearance  to  the  mind,  it 
muff  have  a  continued  exiftence  during  the 
interval  of  thefe  appearances,  which  Mrw 
Hume  acknowledges  to  be  a  grofs  abfurdity. 
It  feems  then,   that  we  find,  by  experience, 

a  thing 
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a  thing  which  is  irnpofTible.     We  are  impofed^  ^  y^  "• 
upon  by  our  experience,  and  made  to  believe  ,,^«^^ 
contradiclions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  th?.t  thefe  different 
appearances  of  the  impreffion  are  not  10  be 
underftood  literally,  but  f  garatively  ;  that  the 
impreiTion  is  perfonified,  and  made  to  appear 
at    different  times,    and    in    different   habits, 
when  no  more  is  meant,  but  that  an  impreffion 
appears  at  one  time  ;    afterwards  a  thing  of  a 
middle   nature,  between  an  impreffion  and  an 
idea,  which  we  call  memory,  and  laft  of  all  a 
perfeft  idea,  which  We  call  imagination :  that 
this  figurative  meaning  agrees  befl  with  the  lafl 
fentence  of  the  period,    where    we   are  told, 
that   memory  and  imagination   are   faculties, 
whereby  we  repeat  our  impreffions  in  a  more 
or  lefs  lively  manner.     To  repeat  an  impreffion 
is  a  figurative  way  of  fpeaking,  which  fignifies 
making  a  new  impreffion  fimilar  to  the  former. 
If,  to  avoid  the  abfurdity  implied  in  the  lite- 
ral meaning,  we  underfland  the  Philofopher  in 
this  figurative  one,  then  his  definitions  of  me- 
mory and  imagination,   when   flripped  of  the 
figurative  drefs,  will  amount  to  this.  That  me- 
mory is  the  faculty  of  making  a  weak  imprefli- 
on,  and  imagination  the  faculty  of  making  an 
impreffion  flill   weaker,  after  a  correfponding 
flrong  one.     Thefe  definitions  of  memory  and 
imagination  labour   under  two  defedts  ;  firjl^ 
That  they  convey  no  notion  of  the  thing  defi- 
ned ;  and,  fecondly.  That  they  may  be  applied 
to  things  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  thote 
that  are  defined. 

When  we  are  faid  to  have  a  faculty  of 
making  a  wTak  impreffion  after  a  correfpond- 
ing flrong  one,    it  would  not  be  eafy  to  con- 

jefture 
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^VTT^  ^-jedlure  that  this  faculty  Is  memory.  Suppofc 
'  ,  a  man  flrikes  his  head  fmartly  againft  the  wall, 
this  is  an  impreflion ;  now  he  has  a  faculty  by 
which  he  can  repeat  this  imprelTion  with  lefs 
force,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  him  ;  this,  by  Mr. 
Hume's  account,  muft  be  memory.  He  has 
a  faculty  by  which  he  can  juft  touch  the  wall 
with  his  head,  fo  that  the  imprellion  entirely 
lofes  its  vivacity.  This  furely  mufl  be  ima- 
gination ;  at  lead  it  comes  a^  near  to  the  defi- 
nition given  of  it  by  Mr.  Hume  as  any  thing  I 
can  conceive. 

Thirdly,  We  may  obferve,  that  when  we  are 
told  that  we  have  a  faculty  of  repeating  our  im- 
preffions  in  a  more  or  lefs  lively  manner,  this 
implies  that  we  are  the  efficient  caufes  of  our 
ideas  of  memory  and  imagination ;  but  this 
contradids  what  the  author  fays  a  little  before, 
where  he  proves,  by  what  he  calls  a  convincing 
argument,  that  impreiTions  are  the  caufe,  of 
their  correfponding  ideas.  The  argument  that 
proves  this  had  need  indeed  to  be  very  con- 
vincing ;  whether  we  make  the  idea  to  be  a 
fccond  appearance  of  the  impreffion,  or  a  new 
imprellion  fimilar  to  the  former. 

If  the  firft  be  true,  then  the  impreffion  is  the 
caufe  of  itfelf.  If  the  fecond,  then  the  im- 
preffion after  it  is  gone,  and  has  no  cxiftence, 
produces  the  idea.  Such  are  the  myfleries  of 
Mr.  Hume's  philofophy. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  common 
fyftem,  that  ideas  are  the  only  immediate  ob- 
jcfts  of  thought,  leads  to  fcepticifm  with  regard 
to  memory,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
jeds  of  fenfe,  whether  thofe  ideas  are  placed  in 
the  mind  or  in  the  braia. 

Ideas 
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Ideas  are  faid  to  be  things  internal  and  pre-C  HA  p. 
fent,  which  have  no  exiflence  but  during  the      ^^^ 
moment  they  are  in  the  mind.     The  objefts       " 
of  fenfe  are  things  external,  w  hich  have  a  con- 
tinued   exiflence.     When    it    is    maintained, 
that  all  that  we  immediately  perceive  is  only 
ideas  or  phantafms,  how  can  we,  from  the  ex- 
iflence of  thofe  phantafms,  conclude  the  exifl- 
ence  of  an  external  world  correfponding  to 
them  ? 

This  difficult  queflion  feems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Peripatetics.  Des  Cartes  faw 
the  difficulty,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  ar- 
guments by  which,  from  the  exiflence  of  our 
phantafms  or  ideas,  we  might  inter  the  exifl- 
ence of  external  objefts.  The  fame  courfe  was 
followed  by  Malebranche,  Arnauld,  and 
Locke  ;  but  Berkeley  and  Hume  eafily 
refuted  all  their  arguments,  and  demonilrated 
that  there  is  no  flrength  in  them. 

The  fame  difficulty  with  regard  to  memory 
naturally  arifes  from  the  fyflem  of  ideas  ;  and 
the  only  reafon  why  it  was  not  obferved  by  Phi- 
lofophers,  is,  becaufe  they  give  lefs  attention 
to  the  memory  than  to  the  fenfes  :  For  fmce 
ideas  are  things  prefent,  how  can  we,  from  our 
having  a  certain  idea  prefently  in  our  mind, 
conclude  that  an  event  really  happened  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago  correfponding  to  it  ? 

There  is  the  fame  need  of  arguments  to 
prove,  that  the  ideas  of  memory  are  piftures  of 
things  that  really  did  happen,  as  that  th 
ideas  of  fenfe  are  piftures  of  external  ob- 
jeds  which  now  exill.  In  both  cafes,  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  find  any  argument  that  has  real 
weight.  So  that  this  hypothefis  leads  us  to  ab- 
folute  fcepticifm,    with  regard  to  thofe  things 
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CHAP.vvhIch  we  mod  diftinctly  remember,   no  lefs 
^^'^^  ^"^''^^^   regard  to  the   external  objects  of 
'       '  fenfe. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  either  to 
Locke  or  to  Ber.keley,  that  their  fyftem  has 
the  fame  tendency  to  overturn  the  teftimony  of 
memory  as  the  teilirnony  of  the  fenfes. 

Mr.  Hume  faw  farther  than  both,  and  found 
this  confequence  of  the  fyftem  of  ideas  perfeQ;- 
ly  correfponding  to  his  aim  of  eftabhfning  uni- 
verfal  fcepticifm.  His  fyftem  is  therefore  more 
confiftent  than  theirs,  and  the  conclafions  agree 
better  with  the  premifes, 

But  if  we  fiiould  grant  to  Mr.  Hume,  that 
our  ideas  of  memory  afford  no  juft  ground  to 
believe  the  pad  exiflence  of  things  which  we 
remember,  it  may  fliii  be  alked.  How  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  perception  and  mem.ory  are  accom- 
panied witli  belief,  while  bare  imagination  is 
not  ?  Though  this  belief  cannot  be  juftified 
upon  his  fyllem,  it  ought  to  be  accounted  for 
as  a  phgenomenon  of  human  nature. 

This  he  has  done,  by  giving  us  a  new  theo- 
ry of  belief  in  general ;  a  theory  which  fuits 
very  well  with  that  of  ideas,  and  feems  to  be 
a  natural  confequence  of  it,  and  which  at  the 
fame  time  reconciles  all  the  belief  that  we  find 
in  human  nature  to  perfed  fcepticifm. 

What  then  is  this  belief?  li  mud  either  be 
an  idea,  or  fome  modification  of  an  idea  ;  we 
conceive  niany  things  which  we  do  not  believe. 
The  idea  of  an  object  is  the  fame  whether  we 
believe  it  to.  exifl,  or  barely  conceive  it.  The 
belief  adds  no  new  idea  to  the  conception  ;  it 
is  therefore  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the 
idea  of  the  thing  believed,  or  a  different  man- 
ner of  conceiving  it.     Hear  himfelf : 

.      "  All 
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"  All  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  of  C  HAP. 
two  kinds,  impreffions  and  ideas,  which 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  their  different 
degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  Our  ideas 
are  copied  from  our  impreilions,  and  repre- 
fent  them  in  ail  their  parts.  When  you 
would  vary  the  idea  of  a  particular  objecl, 
you  can  only  increafe  or  diminifh  its  force 
and  vivacity  :  If  you  make  any  other  change 
upon  it,  it  reprefents  a  different  object 
or  impreffion.  The  cafe  is  the  fam.e  as 
in  colours.  A  particular  (hade  of  any 
colour  may  acquire  a  new  degree  of  Hve- 
linefs  or  brightncfs,  without  any  other 
variation :  But  when  you  produce  any 
other  variation,  it  is  no  longer  the  fame 
fhade  or  colour.  So  that  as  belief  does 
nothing  but  vary  the  manner  in  which 
we  conceive  any  objeft,  it  can  only  be- 
ftow  on  our  ideas  an  additional  force 
and  vivacity.  An  opinion,  therefore,  or 
belief,  may  be  mcft  accurately  defined  a 
lively  idea,  related  to  or  affociated  with 
a  prefent  impreffion." 
This  theory  of  belief  is  very  fruitful  of 
confequences,  which  Mr.  Hume  traces  with 
his  lifual  acutenefs,  and  brine;s  into  the  ^er- 
vice  of  his  fyftem.  A  great  part  of  his 
fyftem  indeed  is  built  upon  it ;  and  it  is 
of  itfelf  fufficient  to  prove  what  he  calls 
his  hypothefis,  "  that  belief  is  more  pro- 
perly an  act  of  the  fenntive  than  of  the 
cogitative  part  of  our  natures.*' 

It  is  very  difficult  to  examine  this   account 

of  belief  with  the  fame  gravity  with  which  it  is 

propofed.    It  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  ingenious 

account  given  by  Martintjs  Scriblerus  of 
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C  H  A  P.  the  power  of  fyllogifm,  by  making  the  major 
VII-  the  male,  and  the  7nmor  the  female,  which  be- 
^•'''"^''''^^  ing  coupled  by  the  middle  iei'm,  generate  the 
conclulion.  There  is  furely  no  fcience  in  v/hich 
men  of  great  parts  and  ingenuity  have  fallen 
into  fuch  grofs  abfurdities  as  in  treating  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  never  any  thing  more  abfurd  was  gravely 
maintained  by  any  Philofopher,  than  this  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  belief,  and  of  the  dif- 
tinclion  of  perception,  memory,  and  imagi- 
nation. 

The  belief  of  a  propofition  is  an  operation 
of  mind  of  which  every  man  is  confcious,  and 
what  it  is  he  underftands  perfectly,  though, 
on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  he  cannot  give  a 
logical  definition  of  it.  If  he  compares  it  with 
ftrength  or  vivacity  of  his  ideas,  or  with  any 
modification  of  ideas,  they  are  fo  far  from  ap- 
pearing to  be  one  and  the  fame,  that  they  have 
not  the  lead  fimilltude. 

That  a  ftrong  belief  and  a  weak  belief  dlifer 
only  in  degree,  1  can  eafily  comprehend;  but 
that  belief  and  no  belief  fliould  differ  only  in 
degree,  no  man  can  believe  who  underllands 
what  he  fpeaks:  For  this  is  in  reality  to  fay 
that  fomething  and  nothing  differ  only  in  de- 
gree, or  that  nothing  is  a  degree  of  fomething. 
Every  propofition  that  may  be  the  object  of 
belief,  has  a  contrary  propofition  that  may  be 
the  object  of  a  contrary  belief.  The  ideas  of 
both,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  are  the  fame, 
and  diuer  only  in  degrees  of  vivacity.  That  is, 
contraries  differ  only  in  degree ;  and  fo  pleafure 
may  be  a  degree  of  pain,  and  hatred  a  degree 
of  love.     But  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  trace  the 

abfurdities 
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abfurdities  that  follow  from  this  do£trine,  for  CHAP, 
none  of  them  can  be  more  abfurd  than  the  doc-  ^  ^ 
trine  itfelf. 

Every  man  knows  perfedly  what  it  is  to  fee 
an  object  with  his  eyes,  what  it  is  to  remember 
a  pad  event,  and  what  it  is  to  conceive  a  thing 
which  has  no  exiflence.  That  thefe  are  quite 
different  operations  of  his  mind,  he  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  found  differs  from  colour,  and  both 
from  tafle;  and  I  can  as  eafily  believe  that 
found,  and  colour,  and  tafte,  differ  only  in 
degree,  as  that  feeing,  and  remembering,  and 
imagining,  differ  only  in  degree. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  is  fenfible  that  his 
theory  of  belief  is  liable  to  flrong  objedions, 
and  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to  retraft  it;  but 
in  what  meafure,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  He 
feems  ftill  to  think  that  belief  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  the  idea,  but  that  vivacity  is  not  a 
proper  term  to  exprefs  that  modification.  In- 
flead  of  it  he  ufes  fome  analogical  phrafes  to 
explain  that  modification,  fuch  as  "  appre- 
"  heading  the  idea  more  flrongly,  or  taking 
"  fafler  hold  of  it." 

There  is  nothing  more  meritorious  in  a  Phi- 
lofopher  than  to  retraft  an  error  upon  convic- 
tion; but  in  this  inftance  I  humbly  apprehend 
Mr.  Hume  claims  that  merit  upon  too  flight  a 
ground:  For  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  appre- 
hending an  idea  more  flrongly,  or  taking  fafler 
hold  of  it,  expreifes  any  other  modification  of 
the  idea  than  what  was  before  expreffed  by  its 
flrength  and  vivacity,  or  even  that  it  expreifes 
the  fame  modification  more  properly.  What- 
ever modification  of  the  idea  he  makes  belief 

to 
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C  K  A  P.  to  be,  whether  its  vivacity,  or  fome  other  with- 

^  '*•    out  a  name,    to  make  perception,   memory^ 

^"^^"'^'^  and   imagination,  to   be  the  different  degrees 

of  that   modification,  is  chargeable  with  the 

abfurdities  we  have  mentioned. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubject  of  memory,  it 
is  proper  to  take  notice  of  a  diftinction  which 
Aristotle  makes  between  memory  and  remi- 
nifcence,  becaufe  the  diflinction  has  a  real 
foundation  in  nature,  though  in  our  language 
I  think  we  do  not  diftinguifh  them  by  different 
names. 

Memory  is  a  kind  of  habit  which  is  not  al- 
ways m  exercife  with  regard  to  things  we  re- 
member, but  is  ready  to  fugged  them  when 
there  is  occafion.  The  mod  perfect  degree  of 
this  habit  is,  when  the  thing  prefents  itfelf  to 
our  remembrance  fpontaneouily,  and  without 
labour,  as  often  as  there  is  occafion.  A  fe- 
cond  degree  is,  when  the  thing  is  forgot  for 
a  longer  or  a  Ihorter  time,  even  when  there  is 
occafion  to  remember  it,  yet  at  lail  fome  inci- 
dent brings  it  to  mind  without  any  fearch.  A 
third  degree  is,  when  we  caff  about  and  fearch 
for  what  we  would  remember,  and  fo  at  laft 
find  it  out.  It  is  this  lafl,  I  think,  which 
Aristotle  calls  reminifcence,  as  diflinguifned 
from  memory. 

Reminifcence,  therefore,  includes  a  will  to 
recollect  fomething  paft,  and  a  fearch  for  it. 
But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  what  we  will  to  remember  we  muft  con- 
ceive, as  there  can  be  no  will  without  a  con- 
ception of  the  thing  willed.  A  will  to  remem- 
ber a  thing,  therefore,  feems  to  imply  that  we 
remember  it  already,  and  have  no  occafion  to 

fearch 
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fearcli  for  it.  But  this  difficulty  is  eafily  re-  C  H  A  P. 
jnoved.  When  we  will  to  remember  a  thing,  ^  _  ^ 
we  mud  remember  fomething  relating  to  it, 
which  gives  us  a  relative  conception  of  it ,  but 
we  may,  at  the  fame  time,  have  no  conception 
what  the  thing  is,  but  only  what  relation  it  bears 
to  fomething  elfe.  Thus,  I  remember  that  a 
friend  charged  me  with  a  commiffion  to  be  ex- 
ecuted at  fuch  a  place ;  but  I  have  forgot  what 
the  commiflion  was.  By  applying  my  thought 
to  what  I  remember  concerning  it,  that  it  was 
given  by  fuch  a  perfon,  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
in  confequence  of  fuch  a  converfation,  I  am 
led,  in  a  train  of  thought,  to  the  very  thing  I 
had  forgot,  and  recoiled  diflindly  what  the 
commiffion  was. 

Aristotle  fays,  that  brutes  have  not  re- 
minifcence,  and  this  I  think  is  probable ;  but, 
fays  he,  they  have  memory.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
be  doubted  but  they  have  fomething  very  like 
to  it,  and  in  fome  inftances  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree. A  dog  knows  his  mafler  after  long  ab- 
fence.  A  horfe  will  trace  back  a  road  he  has 
once  gone  as  accurately  as  a  man  ;  and  this  is 
the  more  ftrange,  that  the  train  of  thought 
which  he  had  in  going  muft  be  reverfed  in  his 
return.  It  is  very  like  to  fome  prodigiou-6  me- 
mories we  read  of,  where  a  perfon,  upon  hear- 
ing an  hundred  names  or  unconnected  words 
pronounced,  can  begin  at  the  lafl,  and  go 
backwards  to  the  firfl,  without  lofing  or  mif- 
placing  one.  Brutes  certainly  may  learn  much 
from  experience,  which  feems  to  imply  me- 
mory. 

Yet  I  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that  brutes  mea- 
fure  time  as  men  do,  by  days,  months,  or  years, 

or 
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CHAP,  or  that  they  have  any  diftinft  knowledge  of 
^^-  the  interval  between  thincrs  which  thev  remem- 
ber,  or  of  their  diftance  from  the  prefent  mo- 
ment. If  we  could  not  record  tranfaftions  ac- 
cording to  their  dates,  human  memory  would 
be  fomething  very  different  from  what  it  is, 
and  perhaps  refemble  more  the  memory  of 
brutes. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


